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Editorial 


I REGRET THAT THE ISSUE of Whispers in your hands is not the 
planned Harlan Ellison one. My reasons for regr et include financial ones, of 
course, but more important is the fact that it is Harlan Ellison’s health that 
has waylaid our tribute. To quote from a Publishers Weekly story on Harlan, 
“.,.. A strange malady gripped (Ellison), its most striking symptoms a 
physical lassitude that left his body unable to function while his mind 
continued to bring forth ideas, a series of sudden, overwhelming rages that 
came ‘like a windstorm. ... The loss of energy was so profound that 
Ellison took to selling his ideas to other writers in order to meet expenses. By 
1981, he was in deep trouble, with overdue contracts and no way of fulfilling 
them. His extensive backlist was still bringing in money, but ‘with contracts 
nine and ten years old, nobody wanted to take a chance on me.’ His rages 
were so extreme that in one of them Harlan physically attacked a Grosset 6» 
Dunlap executive and trashed his office.” Despite seeking the aid of interna- 
tional specialists and his spending of over $30,000 on his illness, it was found 
to be both idiopathic and incurable. All Harlan could and can do is fight the 
illness on his own terms, by the force of his own will. He has been at least 
partially successful as evidenced by his recently completing five contract 
obligations, but, alas, a couple of contracts are still outstanding including his 
issue of Whispers and the Whispers Press’s edition of From the Land of Fear. 
We all wish Harlan well and hope that he can continue to overcome his 
debilitating illness and once again supply us with the award-winning work 
that has made him one of the field’s top talents. 

While the above notes my regrets about this issue not being the Ellison one, 
I have no regrets about the quality herein. I am extremely pleased to have 
Anatoly Ivanov’s fantastic realism grace our covers. Anatoly emigrated 
to the United States from the Soviet Union in 1978, with all the grave risks 
such a decision entailed. Anatoly’s work was recently highlighted at the New 
York Coliseum’s Art Expo and in the New York Times. My great thanks go to 
my dental school classmate, Dr. David Goteiner, who introduced me to 
Anatoly and his work. On the fiction side of this issue, I firmly believe that at 
least five stories in this issue are of year’s-best quality and that the others are 
certainly the usual excellent mixture of the unique, fantastic, and horrific. 

With this issue of Whispers, the cover price rises to $6.00 and the subscrip- 
tion price to $10.95. lam unable to continue subsidizing the magazine to the 
extent of past years. Despite the huge success of our Stephen King issue, the 
costs of the last three issues together are in the red. Rather than reduce 
contributor’s payments or the physical qualities of the magazine, I have 
reluctantly increased the price and will continue to evaluate costs. The best 
way for you to support Whispers is to subscribe, give it as gifts, and purchase 
our signed hardcover editions. In that regard, this issue’s special signed 
edition should bear the autographs of Fritz Leiber, David Morrell, Dennis 
Etchison, Hugh B. Cave, Jerry Williamson, and, perhaps, one or two others. 
The edition size will be 350 copies and cost $25.00 postpaid. The issue’s 
availability should be late February. I still have copies remaining of the 
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Ramsey Campbell and Whitley Strieber signed Whispers (@ $20.00). 
Should you wish to purchase all three at once, they are holiday-priced at 
$55.00 rather than $65.00. 

Having had to make financial decisions this year that have differed from 
past ones, I have been offering for sale various segments of my collection of 
books and artwork. In this regard, I plan an April sales list to include art 
(Finlay, Bok, Cartier, Fabian, Coye, Freas, Whelan, and others), pulps, 
(Weird Tales, Marvel Tales, Dnusual Stories), holograph material (Love- 
craft, Stoker, King, Derleth, Dunsany, Bradbury), and unique books (The 
Abominations of Yondo in proof DJ, the galleys to West India Lights, the one 
of fifty signed copies of John Campbell’s Islands of Space). The cost of this 
short catalog is a refundable-with-order three dollars and an SASE with 37¢ 
postage. 

As many of you may recall, I have announced plans to do a book of Lee 
Brown Coye’s artwork; however, circumstances over the past four years have 
not allowed me the financial luxury to publish the volume. For those who 
cannot wait and need their Coye fix now, I have been lucky enough to obtain 
a supply of Lee’s “lost” art folio, Gothics. This oversized portfolio consists of 
14 B & W plates, with all but one of the pieces reproduced at original size. I 
feel that the superior quality of this item makes it a bargain at $18.50 
postpaid. If you missed this when it came out in 1967, do not miss it now! 

Lastly, let me apologize for the probably-worse-than-usual proofing of 
this issue of Whispers. I have put my back to the wall timewise in attempting 
to wait for the Ellison issue and then postponing it for the current number. I 
have several important reasons for getting this issue out in 1984 and they 
override a typo or two. I trust I will be forgiven. The last-minute rush has 
somehow allowed me and/or my printer to twice lose the first few pages of 
Chris Henderson’s book review column. If the first review isJehad, we did 
not find them. Other last-minute news includes our deciding to reprint The 
Tomb dust jackets as hinted at in the following news column and Whispers 
IV’s Tanith Lee story winning the World Fantasy Award for short fiction, the 
second year in a row a Stuart David Schiff-edited tale has won a Howard. 


News 


THE TOMB debuted at October’s World Fantasy Convention and is the 
Whispers Press’s big news for 1984. Written by F. Paul Wilson, the author of 
The Keep, The Tomb is a very exciting novel that takes all of the ingredients of 
the Weird Menace stories and adds a touch of the Yellow Peril themes to a 
dash of Lovecraft and then turns these myths and cliches inside out to create a 
story you will not put down until the last page is savored. The book has 

received rave reviews from both Booklist and Publishers Weekly. The 
former said, “This engrossing, action-filled novel, laced with elements of 
horror and the supernatural, seems certain to match or surpass the success of 
the author’s previous bestseller, The Keep... Even when the pieces of the 
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puzzle start to fall together, Wilson still has some riveting surprises up his 
sleeve, and the skillful characterizations add impressive substance to a 
suspenseful page-turner of a novel... A riveting combination of detective 
story and horror fiction.” And the latter, the bible of the publishing world, 
said, “Wilson (The Keep) is adept at creating good pulp fiction, and this is a 
first-class example ... This vaguely supernatural thriller is fast-action fun, 
sustained by interesting characters.” Even the stuffy reviews of Kirkus 
(“ ... spritely, well-handled occult thrills ...”) and bestsellers 
(“... The plot is interesting and briskly developed.”) had a good word or 
two for a book whose subject matter is often beneath their notice. Yes, The 
Tomb is a very proud moment for the Whispers Press. I hope all of you will 
add a copy of it to your collection. Our edition of The Tomb (Hardcover, 
$19.95, 2500 copies; Signed/Slipcased, $40.00, 250 copies) is 366 pages on 
60# acid-free paper, smyth-sewn, bound in buckram-covered boards, and 
wrapped in a lovely Kevin (cover of the Strieber Whispers) Johnson- 
illustrated dust jacket. It may be ordered directly from us or ask your local 
bookstore to locate us from Books in Print. 

If I may digress a bit from straight news to a human-interest feature, let 
me detail how even an “experienced” publisher is at the whim of fate. I have 
been working with Paul Wilson on The Tomb for almost two years. We have 
gone from an outline and an expressed interest to a beautiful finished book. 
The steps in between, though, have been anything but smooth. Once I had 
the good fortune ofa signed contract in hand, I began typesetting the book for 
its release at 1984’s World Fantasy Convention. I had more than enough time 
to have the book out at least a month earlier than that, but some very pressing 
personal problems slowed down my proofing of the book and my very poor 
initial effort of proofreading and style consistency necessitated an extra 
rereading and correction of the book. Other problems forced the volume to 
go through at least two extra correction stages, but finally we were ready to 
go to press, except for a paper shortage. It seems that acid-free paper was in 
spectacular demand due to a strike at one of the major mills. We finally got 
together the necessary paper after calling in several markers at two sources. 
As the paper was being unloaded at the printer, they were called by the 
supplier who begged them to sell back to them the paper because another 
printer badly needed it. Needless to say, we refused but a day the other way 
and the book might have been indefinitely halted. The progress on the 
printing was slow, but it moved through some troubles with the artwork size 
and acquiring the coated paper necessary for the dust wrapper. Advance 
galleys and bound pages went out and things looked good for Fantasycon. 
Before I let my printer proceed with the final binding, though, I asked for a 
trial run of a hundred copies for the convention. I saw finished copies of the 
book about a week before Fantasycon and was stunned by three major flaws 
in the book. The most obvious flaw was the DJ bleed being about three- 
quarters of an inch short on the rear. The second was the absence of the spine 
logo on the cloth, and the third some poor alignment of page margins. Before 
the con I made sure that these problems were to be attacked before I would 
accept the rest of the print run. Why, though, did these things occur? 

With regard to the DJ measurements, the bleed was short due to an 
improper dummy. I found out a long time ago that dummy books do not 
always match up to the final book and since that point, I have not allowed 
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slipcases to be made before the book has been printed. I had not realized that 
a dummy was also used for the DJ measurements and this “small” point had 
produced a flaw in the final book. lam currently working on ideas to correct 
this, but it may be something I have to live with. I was told, though, that the 
three-quarters of an inch white wrap on the rear had been somehow 
corrected so you can imagine my surprise upon returning from Fantasycon 
and seeing the “correction.” The 'y had wrapped the DJ in a way to put the 
white bleed on the front rather than the less-noticeable back! This necessi- 
tated my moving over a ton of books from my basement back to the porch for 
their pickup. (J would have had them move them, but the fastest retrieval of 
the volumes was at a time I would not be home.) I was forced to send out a lot 
of copies of the book; though, with the DJ incorrectly wrapped, but the book 
orders were backing up, and I just could not delay it any longer. The current 
state of things is somewhere between rewrapping and reprinting the DJ. 
Such are the “small” points that try publisher’s souls! 

With regard to the spine logo, this was corrected to my satisfaction. After 
the initial binding lacking the piece, all the rest of the books have one. What 
we now have, then, is a “special” 100-copy Fantasycon edition that I hope 
will appreciate in value to reward the fifty or so buyers of the book at the con. 
I should also note that many of these buyers also received a special signed 
endpaper as well. I have about 30 copies remaining of this edition, and I will 
sell them at the list price to Whispers subscribers of record prior to October 
of 1984. Please mention this when ordering. Why, though, did the Fcon 
copies lack the logo? My only explanation is the speculation that my design 
sheet misled someone at the plant. I had decided to continue the blind 
stamping of the Whispers Press logo on the rear boards of our hardcover 
editions. In this regard, I may have circled the spine logo during the design 
and “arrowed” it to the rear boards. What I meant to direct was the 
placement of a similar but larger logo to the rear. This was understood and 
accomplished; however, I had not intended for the spine logo to be dropped 
which apparently was interpreted thusly. Sigh. 

With regard to the alignment of the margins, this was accomplished at the 
same time the spine logo was corrected. The correction was not perfect, but 
certainly ball park. It had occurred by poor trimming of the sheets. It is so 
damned easy to have things screw up! 

What else could go wrong, I hear you saying? Plenty. As I mentioned 
before, I delayed having the slipeases made until after the books were in 
hand. When the books appear’ ed on my back porch, the signed editions were 
amongst them. I was very anxious to see the slipcases, but they were not with 
the signed books. I called my printer to ascertain why not and learned that 
despite the incredible pile of books on my steps, much of the shipment was 
still in the binding plant (they did not use their own binding plant for The 
Tomb because of my need for the book by October), and it was expected the 
slipcases were in the rest of the shipment. Wrong. When the rest of the books 
arrived, no slipcases were to be found. Apparently someone at the binding 
plant had either cancelled or lost the slipcase order. Sigh. Sigh. Sigh. More 
delays. Another aside, though, was my shipment to a dealer of the trade 
editions of The Tomb. He had the presence of mind to look over the book 
before shipping. Instead of his being sent the trade edition, he had been sent 
numbered and unslipcased signed editions. These, luckily, did not get into 
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circulation. Iam hoping that the slipcases will meet with my expectations. I 
am not betting on it, though. 

And now you know why I have almost nothing but high respect for 
publishers, especially small press ones. Despite the money being made (and 
lost!) at this endeavor, there are a lot of “intangibles” going around that are 
earning for us something more and less than hard cash. Say a prayer to 
Cthulhu for us, please. 

With regard to other Whispers Press business, let me note that this issue of 
Whispers is available in a signed edition (350 numbered copies, $25.00) 
whose autographs should include ones by Fritz Leiber, David Morrell, 
Dennis Etchison, Hugh B. Cave, Alan Ryan, myself, and others. When 
Whispers is not a Stephen King issue, we make or break it on the sales of the 
signed hardcovers. I urge you to buy copies if you can. The first reason is to 
keep us publishing in the manner we have these past couple of years. Color 
covers, typesetting, major authors, quality paper, and the like cost a lot of 
money. The great gap between the Strieber and this issue of Whispers was in 
part due to my not being able to afford to lose money on a non-Ellison 
number. The second reason is to note that the signed editions have consis- 
tently been bringing high prices on the resale markets. Of course, the $150 + 
prices being asked on the King issue (original cost $25) are that exception to 
the rule, but the OP Leiber Whispers hardcover (list price $12.50) is already 
going for $50 +, a 300% increase in less than four years after its going out of 
print. I still have copies of both the Ramsey Campbell and Whitley Strieber 
signed Whispers. NOTE: both of these editions are now priced at $20.00 a 
copy, but I may increase these when the Ellison issue comes out. Be warned. 

Going on to other Whispers Press stuff, I must note that the following 
Whispers Press items are out of print from us: Foundation’s Edge-Asimov; 
Heroes and Horrors -Leiber, Signed/Slipcased edition; Strange Eons-Bloch, 
Signed/Slipcased edition; Stephen King Whispers, both the signed and trade 
editions. We have about 20 copies remaining of the trade edition of Leiber’s 
Rime Isle ($10.00). We can still supply Canon Basil Smith’s The Scallion 
Stone (HC, $12.00; S/S, 250 copies, $25.00); Fritz Leiber’s Heroes and 
Horrors (HC, $12.00); Robert Bloch’s Strange Eons (HC, $12.00); Bloch’s 
Psycho I (HC, $15.003 S/S, $35.00); and the Tom Collins-edited poetry/essay 
collection by Howard Phillips Lovecraft, A Winter Wish (HC, $10.00). Please 
add $1 per volume to help defray postage, handling, and insurance. Al- 
though the King Whispers is OP, I have adequate stocks of the following 
softcover issues of Whispers: #9, $2.00; #10, $2.00; #11-12, the Manly Wade 
Wellman issue, $4.00; #13-14; the Fritz Leiber issue, $4.00; #15-16, the 
Ramsey Campbell issue, $5.00; and #19-20, the Whitley Strieber issue, $5.00. 
All other Whispers Press items are OP. 

Doubleday’s Pat LoBrutto continues to be the haven for quality hardcover 
collections of fantasy and horror. His support of both the Whispers and 
Shadows series follows in the footsteps of Sharon Jarvis and is most com- 
mendable. I urge all of you to support these worthy series and some future 
surprises he has in store for us. Of current interest to us are: Charlie Grant’s 
Shadows 7 ($11.95), Stephen King’s Pet Sematary ($15.95), Terry Carr’s The 
Best from Universe ($11.95) and Universe 14 ($11.95), Damon Knight’s The 
Clarion Awards ($11.95), Parke Godwin’s The Fire When It Comes ($11.95), 
and The Isaac Asimov-Terry Carr-Martin H. Greenberg-edited 100 Great 
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Fantasy Short Stories ($15.95). All but the King volume are anthologies or 
collections. On the novel side of the fantasy-horror work from the LoBrutto 
label we find Manly Wade Wellman’s John Thunstone novel, What Dreams 
May Come ($11.95), Geoffrey Marsh’s The King of Satan’s Eyve’s ($11.95), 
and the well-received Dennis L. McKeirnan’s Iron Tower Trilogy consisting 
of The Dark Tide ($11.95), Shadows of Doom and The Darkest Day 
($11.95). Of especial interest to fans of Robert Bloch is his stunning inte- 
gration of fact, fiction, and fancy, The Night of the Ripper ($14.95). Pat 
LoBrutto was nominated for World Fantasy Awards the past two years but 
has so far been denied bringing a Howard home. Maybe this will be 
corrected in 1985. 

Another oft-nominated but yet-to-win-a-Howard editor is the combina- 
tion of Judy Lynn and Lester del Rey. They surely will attain one in the future, 
but the knowledge of the Del Rey Books’ major bestseller status (Heinlein’s 
Job, A Comedy of Justice; Asimov’s Foundation’s Edge; the Stephen 
Donaldson trilogies; and ad infinitum (it seems!)) is more than enough to 
sustain them through this oversight. 

Before going more directly into the Del Rey Books line, let me give to you an 
overview of the major paperback lines as I see them now with piles of their 
books in front of me. I am most impressed with the overall paperback 
presentations today. I find the quality of the work, the variety, and attractive 
packages should be pleasing most readers. As with all books, not all of them 
will, please every reader; however, with the current major works being 
issued with a nice sprinkling of important reprints, the readers are in for a 
treat. I find the major faults with today’s publishers (or TV networks or 
movie studios) is the fact of that certain sameness to most things. There is that 
major hesitancy to promote and package a different title (although they are 
certainly produced) as they would a book by Heinlein or King or Asimov or 
Herbert. And while I am the first to admit I love the works of Whelan, 
Rowena, and Boris, I fear that we will continue to be inundated with their 
work and its imitations for a while (remember when the Frazetta era, one 
that continues to feed us, spawned). Still, this overall feeling I have may not 
be true in its entirety. Yes, Del Rey Books is dominated by the Sweet and 
Whelan look and DAW has a certain Boris-Kelly feel and all the major 
publishers use a Rowena, Whelan, Lundgren, Di Fate, Poyser, or Maitz 
whenever they can, but there are other artists and looks sneaking through. 
Ace has the Barclay Shaw pieces (via, I gather, Harlan Ellison’s influence) 
and Tor has that mainstream bestseller look of die-stamped foil. Of special 
interest is the Byron Preiss Visual Publications’ Masterworks of Science 
Fiction and Fantasy Series out of Berkley. Here is an exper iment with 
different kinds of cover and interior art that is worthy of our support even if 
the experiment had to be justified by the major names of Leiber, Clarke, and 
Farmer. It is nice to see a change and publishers know it can sometimes help 
or DAW and Jim Baen would not have changed their logos. In summary, I 
think that the feel of sameness we get from both the art and content of today’s 
major publishers is both true and false. I would like to see more change and 
more experimentation, but understand the necessities of the market place. 
Let us be happy that our friends in the publishing world are at least in part 
giving us the quality and diversity we deserve. 

Getting back to Del Rey Books, their fantasy line is most impressive. On the 
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reprint side, there’s L. Sprague de Camp’s Reluctant King trilogy consisting of 
The Goblin Tower ($2.75), The Clock’s of Iraz ($2.50), and The Unbeheaded 
King ($2.50) as well as his and Pratt’s The Compleat Enchanter ($2.95). We 
also have the Tolkien stalwarts, The Hobbit ($2.95), The Fellowship of the 
Rings ($2.95), The Two Towers (2.95) and The Return of the Kings ($2.95). 
The McCaftrey dragon stuff with the famed Whelan covers includes Dragon- 
flight ($2.95), Dragonquest ($2.95), The White Dragon ($2.95) and Moreta: 
Dragonlady of Pern ($3.50). And let us not forget reprints of early Andre 
Norton books such as The Beast Master ($2.50) and Lord of the Thunder 

($2.50), or her new Witch World novel, "Ware Hawk ($2.75). Other new 
fantasy material includes the delightfully funny William Goldman The Prin- 
cess Bride ($3.50), Phyllis Eisenstein ’s Sorcerer’s Son ($2.50),Jack Chalker’s 
Demons of the Dancing Gods ($2.95), the Marion Zimmer Bradley book 
The House between the Worlds ($2.95), Lawrence Watt-Evans’s four-book 
The Lords of Dus series, and the specialty-press’s long-revered Lloyd Arthur 
Eshbach has written The Land Beyond the Gate ($2.75). And not to totally 
neglect the science fiction side of Del Rey Books, besides the already men- 
tioned titles, there are Asimov’s I, Robot ($2.95) and The Robots of Dawn 

($3.95) as well as Sterling Lanier’s The Unforsaken Hiero ($2.95). 

As I have related, I feel that Tor has had some of the most impressive 
looking covers in the field. I was particularly impressed by the Leo and Diane 
Dillon art on Joan Vinge’s World’s End sequel to The Snow Queen when 
Bluejay Books first published it, but despite some detail and color loss with 
the Tor edition, the gold embossed cover is stunningly eyecatching. Also a 
grabber of the eye are the Soul Rider books by Jack Chalker (each $3.50) as 
well as the eye-dominated cover to Kathryn Ptacek’s Shadoweves ($3.50). 
Alan Ryan’s Dead White ($3.50) has a Salem’s Lot- -type cover that is very 
effective (as is the book) and people-stopper covers for Meredith Ann Pierce’s 
The Dark Angel ($2.95) and Roderick MacLeish’s Prince Ombra ($3.50) 
should be seen. I am also very impressed with the quality of Victoria Poyser’s 
artwork and Tor has fine examples of it on Alan Drew’s The Pig Plantagenet 
($2.95) and Castle Crespin ($2.95) as well as Jack Lovejoy’s A Vision of 
Beasts’ first two books. And although I am not as gushing over the cover art to 
David Drake’s The Forlorn Hope ($2.95), you can be sure I am enthusiastic 
over the book itself. If you like them full of action, don’t miss this one. Other 
Tor books Whispers readers will find of interest include T.M. Wright’s A 
Manhattan Ghost Story ($3.95), Fred Saberhagen’s The First Book of 
Swords ($2.95), Poul Anderson’s A Midsummer Tempest ($2.95), the 
Anderson-Gordon Dickson delightful Hoka ($2.75), the Dickson-Ben Bova 
Gremlins Go Home ($2.75) and the (se veral) Conan adventures by Robert 
Jordan. Tor is another home for Whispers’s fans. 

Berkley’s grand experiment with the masterworks by Leiber, Clarke, and 
Farmer has already been mentioned in general, but let me get more specific. 
First in the series was Arthur C. Clarke’s The Sentinel which was followed by 
Fritz Leiber’s Ghost Light and Philip José Farmer’s The Grand Adventure. 
All of these books are illustrated collections and the Leiber volume is 
especially interesting with its autobiographical materials. I believe all three 
books were done in signed and limited hardcovers in addition to these large 
trade paperbacks (each $7.95). These books have my strongest backing. The 
rest of Berkley’s trade stuff is also very strong, especially Harlan Ellison’s 
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Again, Dangerous Visions ($10.95), Brian Aldiss’s Helliconia Summer and 
Helliconia Spring (each $6.95), Larry Niven’s More Magic ($5.95), John 
Varley’s Demon ($6.95) and the Dr. Willis E. Mc Nelly-edited compilation 
titled The Dune Encyclopedia ($9.95). 

On the mass market side at Berkley, we find at least two books from the 
Elric saga, Stormbringer ($2.50) and The Vanishing Tower ($2.50), with 
stylish covers by Robert Gould. There’s also a delightful Don Ivan Punchatz 
cover for Philip, Jose Farmer’s The Barnstormer of Oz ($2.95). Other books 
of Whispers leanings from Berkley include Greg Bear’s The Infinity Concerto 
($2.95), Poul Anderson’s superior book The High Crusade ($2.50), Damon 
Knight’s intriguing The Man in the Tree ($2.75), the Pinis’ Elfquest ($2.95), 
and our own F. Paul Wilson’s An Enemy of the State ($2.50). 

On the Ace Books side of Berkley, we also find several titles of fantasy and 
horror. 

On the collection side, there is the feline fantasy-dominated Magicats 
($2.95) edited by the guys who brought you Unicorns ($2.75), Jack Dann 
and the recent Nebula Award- recipient, Gardner Dozois. Also of interest 
would be the Windling & Arnold-edited Elsewhere, Volume HI ($3.95) and 
the Asprin-Abbey edited Thieves World book, Wings of Omen ($2.95). Also 
of major note is Tim Powers’s excellent The Anubis Gates ($2.95) as well as 
Ace’s See of such Harlan Ellison titles as Love Ain’t Nothing But Sex 
Misspelled ($2.95),Memos from Purgatory ($2.95) and Paingod and Other 
Delusions ($2.95). All are with the interesting Barclay Shaw covers. Jody 
Scott’s I, Vampire ($2.50) is a special book with a different and strangely 
engaging cover. Another special book is Patricia McKillip” s World Fantasy 
Award-winning The Forgotten Beasts of Eld ($2.50) as is Joe Haldeman’s 
superior work, World’s Apart ($2.95). One should also not forget artist 
Janny Wurts’s second novel (and this time she gets to do the cover and 
interiors), Stormwarden ($2.95), the Seine last Fuzzy book by H 
pean Piper, Fuzzies and Other People ($2.95), Charles De Lint te Moarheart 
($2.95), George Zebrosski’s The Omega Pont Trilogy ($2.75), and Terry 
Carr’s new Ace Science Fiction Specials like William Gibson’s Neuromancer 
($2.95) and Kim Stanley Robinson’s The Wild Shore ($2.95). 

I was recently added to DAW’s review list, in time to receive Michael 
Shea’s sequel to Howard Phillips Lovecraft’s “The Colour Out of Space.” 
Titled The Color Out of Time ($2.75), it sports a garish Ken Kelly cover and if 
it is anything like the stuff Michael’s done for me, it should be a winner. 
Other fantasy stuffup the Whispers alley includes Richard Purtill’s novel of 
demons and A ae The Parallel Man ($2.50), B.W. Clough’s The Cyrstal 
Crown ($2.75), M.A.R. Barker’s The Man of Gold ($3.50), the Marion 
Zimmer Bradley-edited Sword and Sorceress ($2.95), and Tanith Lee’s 
Tamastara ($2.50). On the science fiction side, Susan Shwartz has edited a 
very good original anthology titled Habitats ($2.75) and DAW continues the 
Isaac Asimov Presents series with The Great SF Stories 11 ($3.50) and 12 
($3.50). The almost-as-ubiquitous-as-Asimov editor, Martin H. Greenberg, 
coedits these books with Isaac. 

James Frenkel is a remarkable man. His Bluejay Books is the kind of 
publishing house I would like to run if 1 had the talent and opportunity. Not 
only has he put quality back into the production standards of professional 
publications, but he has incorporated an excellent mix of both new and 
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reprint material. He has come through with an excellent advertising pro- 
gram, attractive covers, and good financial backing. I wish him and Bluejay 
Books the very best of luck in the cruel publishing world. Probably the 
company’s most notable book to date is Joan Vinge’s World’s End ($13.95), a 
sequel to her award-winning The Snow Queen. It is a major bargain consid- 
ering the book’s physical and literary qualities. Also a major work from 
Bluejay is Vernor Vinge’s The Peace War ($16.95) as is L. Sprague de Camp’s 
long awaited Robert E. Howard biography, Dark Valley Destiny ($16.95). 

So far Bluejay has published three Theodore Sturgeon collections, the Locus 
Award-winning The Stars Are the Styx (SC, $6.95), 1960’s Venus Plus X (SC, 
$7.95; original cover and interiors by Rowena Morrill), and the new collec- 
tion of early Sturgeon, Alien Cargo (HC, $14.95). Another excellent collection 
is Harlan Ellison’s Ellison Wonderland (SC, $6.95). And an ancient classic 
revisited is Jack Williamson’s Darker Than You Think ($8.95), as newly- 
illustrated by David G. Klein. And I forgot to mention Bluejay’s reprinting of 
Harlan Ellison’s extraordinary collection, Deathbird Stories (SC, $6.95). 
Other Bluejay Books of interest include Nancy Kress’s haunting The Golden 
Grove (HC, $13.95), K. W. Jeter’s bold and outrageous Dr. Adder (SC, 
$7.95), and Diane Duane’s epic fantasy, The Door into Shadow (SC, $7.95). 

Lastly, just in this week, is a huge hardcover novel, The Infinity Link 
($16.95), whose advance praise by Publishers Weekly indicates this is a book 
to be read. Let us all support the new publisher in town, Bluejay Books. 

St. Martin’s Press published The Claw (HC, $12.95) under the thinly 
disguised pseudonym, Jay Ramsay. Any resemblance between Jay and J. 
Ramsey Campbell is purely intentional. The Claw is a decent book but not up 
to the excellent Campbell novel, The Incarnate (HC, $14.95, Macmillan 
Publishing Company). I look forward to more Ramsey Campbell work with 
great expectations and only regret that his novels have taken him away from 
his short story efforts, endeavors that put him amongst the top five or six short 
fiction writers in the field today. Two other groupings of interest to us from St. 
Martin’s include Joanna Russ’s Extra(ordinary) People (HC, $10.95) and the 
Lincoln Child-edited Dark Company (SC, $6.95). The latter is an excellent 
collection, but the tales have almost all been re-re-re-reprinted so much that 
even the casual reader will know most of them. 

Donald Grant was not eligible for 1984’s professional Special Award from 
the World Fantasy Convention so the convention staff decided to vote him the 
Convention Award instead. The poor guy may have to build a new house to 
hold all his Howards! I would not worry about him, though. His Stephen 
King books will more than allow him such a venture should he wish it. Latest 
on the list of King bonanzas from Grant is King’s collaboration with Peter 
Straub, The Talisman (Grant “trade” HC, $65.00, 1200 copies; signed, 
$120.00, 1200 copies). This two-volume set will have color artwork by, 
among several, Rowena Morrill, Bernie Wrightson, R. J. Krupowicz, and 
Stephen Gervais. Needless to say, Don expects a sellout despite not offering 
this book to dealers at discount. In fact, initial orders can be for only one copy 
of the book. Other major works available from Don Grant include David 
Morrell’s World Fantasy Award-nominated The Hundred-Year Christmas 
(HC, $35.00, signed) and Don’s own magnificent Mundy biobibliography, 
Talbot Mundy: Messenger of Destiny (HC, $20.00). Don Grant books may be 
purchased simply by addressing your order: Donald Grant, Publisher, West 
Kingston, RI 02892. 
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Jerry Williamson came to me for some “help” about putting together an 
anthology and came up with one that ?’d have killed for. Luckily the book 
was published before I personally met him or I just might have. The cover for 
his Masques (HC, $15.95) is by frequent Whispers artist Allen Koszowski, 
and the stories include work by Whispers-people like Dennis Etchison, 
Robert Bloch, Richard Christian Matheson, Bill Nolan, Gahan Wilson, 
Charlie Grant, and more. There’s also stuff by Bradbury, Wolfe, Joe 
Lansdale, and Charles Beaumont. This is truly an exc eptional lineup anda 
book not to be missed. Order it from John Maclay & Associates, PO Box 
16253, Baltimore, MD 21210. 

Another specialty publisher I am deeply jealous of is Jeff Conner and his 
Scream and Dream Presses. In fact, I am so jealous of him that I have totally 
lost the list of titles of his books. I can tell you that he will be doing original 
books by Chelsea Quinn Yarbro, Dennis Etchison, Karl Edward Wagner, 
Richard Matheson, Robert Bloch, and, I am told, the signed edition of 
Stephen King’s upcoming story collection. Airmail your SASE to him for 
details at: Scream/Press, PO Box 8531, Santa Cruz, CA 95061. 

The Mysterious Press does its usual fine job with The Shadow and the 
Golden Master (HC, $15.95), two complete Shadow novels by Walter B. 
Gibson (Maxwell Grant). They have also published the The Eve (HC, $15.95) 
by Whispers contributor Bill Pronzini with John Lutz. It is a Manhattan 
thriller about a psychotic killer, a self-proclaimed God whose “people” are 
dealt death for any sins he feels they have committed. Also of interest to 
Whispers readers would be the Toby Peters books, Never Cross a Vampire 
(SC, $3.95) and He Done Her Wrong (SC, $3.95). The former is about Bela 
Lugosi receiving threatening letters in blood with the prime suspect being an 
unknown screenwriter named William Faulkner! The latter is the tale of 
Toby Peters’s attempt to recover the stolen tell-all biography of Mae West. 
Order these books from: The Mysterious Press, 129 West 56th St., New York, 
NY 10019. 

John Stanley’s The Creature Features Movie Guide (SC, $7.95) is a marvel- 
ous compendium of amusing and informative capsule reviews of more 
fantasy, science fiction, and horror films than almost anybody could see in a 
lifetime, except for the host ofa TV show dedicated to bringing these films to 
the public, a man named John Stanley! James Warhola has done a most 
appropriate cover and Fritz Leiber has written a preface to this necessary 
book for all of us who haunt the TV dial looking for those monsters of 
yesterday and today and who hate to waste too much time with the real 
losers. John Stanley has a job we would all like to perform and has written a 
good book as a result. Buy it and disagree with him to your heart’s content. 

Don Herron has edited The Dark Barbarian (HC, $29.95), a scholarly 
and entertaining critical anthology about the writings of Robert E. Howard. 
It is a tad expensive for the casual Howard fan, but this would be a good book 
for libraries and serious research-oriented people. There are essays in it by 
Fritz Leiber, Glenn Lord, Ben Indick, Donald Sidney-Fryer, and others. It 
may be ordered from: Greenwood Press, Box 5007, Westport, CT 06881. 

Julian May’s Pliocene Exile books have done very well critically and 
saleswise. They have done so well that Houghton Mifflin Company has 
published a guide to the saga, A Pliocene Companion (HC, $13.95). All fans 
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of the four books in this saga will need to have this one for reference 
purposes. 

Tom Reamy was a great friend of the Whispers Press. His help with 
typesetting Rime Isle was invaluable, and I only regret that I never had the 
opportunity to publish any of his fiction in Whispers. His untimely death 
robbed us all of good reading and his acquaintances of a good friend. His 
posthumously-assembled collection of stories titled San Diego Lightfoot Sue 
and Other Stories (HC, $15.95) has an appreciation by Harlan Ellison, a 
reminiscence by Howard Waldrop, and a stunning cover by the Dillons. It 
can be ordered from: Ground Zero Graphics, 1131 White Avenue, KC, MO 
64126. Also available from them are two gorgeous limited edition prints in 
The Dillon Fantasy Art Series. They are the cover PAUNBBE (sans ty 9e) to 
Harlan Ellison’s Deathbird Stories (signed print, $22.50, 24"' x 18") and 
Joan Vinge’s Snow Queen (signed print, $22.50, 17'' x 24''). You can order 
both for $37.50 

The Harlan Ellison Record Collection can still be joined for a $5.00 
membership fee. The money will buy a subscription to the irregular “quar- 
terly,” The Rabbit Hole, and will often get you an otherwise Seebracble 
Ellison offer or two. It is $5.00 well spent for Ellison fans and should be 
directed to: The Harlan Ellison Record Collection, 8530 Wilshire Blvd., Suite 
309, Beverly Hills, CA 90211. 

And speaking of Harlan, the cover artist for his issue of Whispers will be 
Terrance Lindall. Terry has been able to print a synopsized edition of John 
Milton’s Paradise Lost (HC, $8.50; signed edition, $26.00) that bears eleven 
marvelous color illustrations by this unique artist. His work is expressive, 
striking, effective, eerie, and dreamlike. You must own this small but impor- 
tant work and tell all your art-oriented friends about Terry Lindall. The book 
may be ordered from: Rodney Graphics, 385 Clinton Ave., Brooklyn, NY 
11238. 

Weirdbook 19 (SC, $5.75) features original fiction by Stephen King (yes!), 
Gerald Page, Steve Rasnic Tem, Ardath Mayhar, Jerry Williamson, and 
others. Paul Ganley’s magazine has deservedly been nominated year after 
year for a World Fantasy Award and this issue may be the one that puts him 
into the winner’s category. The Steve Fabian cover is a gem. Order directly 
from Paul at: Box 149, Amherst Branch, Buffalo, NY 14226 

A well-conceived cover leads readers into the Crispin Burnham-edited 
Eldritch Tales #10 (SC, $6.00). This fictionzine features original work by 
Jessica Amanda Salmonson, Brenda Watkinson, Steve Eng, Joe Lansdale, 
and Peter Tremayne. This journal has won a Balrog Award, something 
Whispers has not. Try one from: Eldritch Tales, 1051 Wellington Roads, 
Lawrence, KS 66044. 

While Whispers did not win a Hugo this year, it did finish third in the first 
two go rounds of the complicated Hugo balloting. This was quite an honor 
for a horror-oriented publication in a hard science fiction competition. Still, 
the news-oriented publications again won out and, alas, I love them all. At 
the top of the list, of course, is the nine-time Hugo Award-winning Locus (SC, 
$2.50, $24.00 for 12 issues). Following close behind is Andy Porter’s Science 
Fiction Chronicle (SC, $1.95, 12 issues for $21.00), and Fanta sy Review (SC, 
$2.75, 12 issues for $20.00). Orders for these newszines can be sent to: 
Locus, PO Box 13305, Oakland, CA 94661; Science Fiction Chronicle, PO Box 
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4175, New York, NY 10163; and Fantasy Review, College of the Humanities, 
Florida Atlantic University, Boca Raton, FL 33431. The other major semi- 
prozine is Dick Geis’s irreverent and indispensible Science Fiction Review 
(SC, $2.50, 4 quarterly issues $9.00) and is available from Dick at: PO Box 
11408, Portland, OR 97211. 

Chris Drumm continues to print small and unusual booklets of work by 
and about R. A. Lafferty. It would take too long for me to list them all, but 
send Chris an SASE for more information: PO Box 445, Polk City, IA 50226. 

That is it for now. I apologize to all of the authors and publishers whose 
books were sent here and did not get a mention. I am hopeful that the next 
issue of Whispers will allow me to get more, and more timely, notices of 
books and things for my readers. 


Specializing in: 


FANTASTIC 
LITERATURE 
Science Fiction * Fantasy 


Horror Fiction * Lost Race 
Utopian Fiction * Space Voyages 


First & rare editions; 
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IN PURCHASING SINGLE ITEMS, 
OR ENTIRE COLLECTIONS. 





Ralph Kristiansen 
P.O. Box 524-Kenmore Station 


Boston, MA 02215 
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The Bones Wizard 


by 
Alan Ryan 


THE BONES WIZARD is sitting on a straight chair on the stage of the 
Bottom Line on West 4th Street in Greenwich Village. He is rightmost on the 
stage, on your left as you sip your Bud or Bass and blow smoke that drifts 
upward, clouding the spotlight beam. On the far side of the stage sits a 
woman of about thirty, plain, black hair cut short, knees carefully crossed, 
wearing a sun dress bought on sale at Clery’s in O’Connell Street in Dublin. 
She is the band’s girl singer, and when she sings her voice soars high, but she 
is quiet now, smiling slightly and secretly as the five boys make the music. 
Next to her is the youngest member of the band, a plain-faced boy, his 
features without expression, who plays the guitar. His eyes are open as he 
plays and he is staring, unseeing, at the cloud of smoke in the golden beams 
of light. Next to him is the bouzouki player, older than the others, tall, gray 
hair tousled, hunched forward on his chair, lips pressed tight, eyes squeezed 
shut, fingers flying on the strings. Next to him the player of the button 
accordion twists his body with the rollicking music, his right foot bounces 
madly from the floor and his left, in a muddy blue sneaker, taps and té aps to 
keep up the pace. Next to him the fiddler, leader of them all, is lost in his 
music and only his fingers and arms and his eyes are alive, watching other 
fingers flying on the keys and buttons of the accordion, leading the way 
through the twisting hills and wandering lanes of the tune. And next to him is 
the bones wizard. His bodhran is silent on the floor, leaning against the leg of 
his chair. Now he plays the bones, the white slivers flashing in his flying right 
hand, the left hand clenched in a fist on his knee, and his eyes never leave the 
fiddler’s fingers. The bones are a blur and their music rattles faster and 
faster, challenging the other players s with the clatter of his speed. The fiddler 
glances over at him and grins, nodding, as the music rushes headlong, 
ancient music from the headlong Irish hills, but the bones wizard only drops 
his eyes and ducks his head. The bones wizard is playing at his best tonight 
and nothing can stop him now. 


“Haven’t you the sense to come in from the rain?” his mother scolded on so 
many wet afternoons of his youth. He would come in from the barn, smelling 
of the cows, or from the field where he’d crouched beneath a spindly, lonely 
tree and his boots would be thick with the mud and his wool coat smelling of 
the wet, and there she’d be, hands planted on hips and the creases deep in 
her forehead. Those creases themselves, so permanent a part of her face, had 
grown as dear to him as her eyes, and when she scolded like this he could do 
nothing but hang his head. 
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“Is that it then?” she’d insist. 

“I suppose it is,” he’d mutter, because it was a proper question, requiring 
an answer, that was clear from her tone, and he had to be saying something 
and no matter how stupid it sounded. 

“You suppose it is,” she’d invariably reply, and the rhythm of the exchange 
was dear to him too. 

“I do suppose it,” he’d say, with the grin starting at the corners of his lips 
though his gaze was still set on the floor. 

“And it’s the music as well, I don’t doubt.” 

The phrases came as regular as responses in the Sunday Mass. 

“Aye,” he’d say, and press his chin against his throat, for she was not to see 
the smile coming on him. If she saw the smile, the rhythm of the thing would 
be broken. 

“It'll be the death of you, that music, Sean,” and she’d put her hand on the 
back of his head. “Your head is as wet as the lambs themselves, the poor 
dumb beasts. Now be peeling off them wet clothes, and not a step more 
inside the house with them filthy boots on you. Off with them where you 
stand, ve enough to be doing with your dad and the big ones and their 
muddy feet all over. That’s it, and the sweater as well. Now be off, and don’t 
be coming to the table till you look like the son God intended me to raise. I'll 
have one at least that can keep his hands clean for an hour at a time.” 

And when he’d come back, his face and hands scrubbed pink — not for the 
cleanliness of it but for her small pleasure alone — the tea would be ready and 
fresh brown bread besides. 

“Must it always be the music? 
butter from his lip. 

His mouth full, he could only nod. 

And she’d sigh. “It’s a killing virus in your blood,” she’d say. “All the rest is 
satisfied with the listening or to make a bit of music at the weekend, but you 
must have it every day of your life. Is that so, Sean?” 

And he’d nod in reply, his eyes meeting hers straight on this time, not 
because his mouth was full but because he was incapable of thinking the 
thought fully in mere words. 

The bodhran was on the shelf above his bed. She’d bought the goatskin- 
covered drum for him on a long-remembered trip to Galway. He could still so 
clearly see the shop filled with musical instruments, a dusty little shop just 
round from Eyre Square, with the drums hanging from the ceiling like so 
many chickens in the poulterer’s shop. The Celtic design painted in red on 
the skin was faded now, worn with constant use from the pounding of the 
two-headed beater. She’d been feeling flush at the time —she’d told him that 
afterwards so as not to let him think this could ald ta all the time—and 
she’d asked if there was anything else he’d enjoy. The clerk had suggested the 
bones if the boy liked the rhythm of the music more than the melody, and they 
were cheap besides, being only plastic. Two curved pieces of plastic, mottled 
gray and white, and the clerk arranged his clumsy fingers on them and 
showed him a little what to do. He loved the primitive clacking sound they 
made, though on that day in the shop he could get no sound from them at ail 
and the clerk only a little and that not much like music. He’d have them as 
well, he’d told her ina whisper, eyes wide and pleading, if they weren’t too 
dear. Now the bodhran remained at home—you couldn’t be carrying it 
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she’d ask as he took the first bite and licked 
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through the hills when you went to fetch home the cows —but the bones were 
always in his pocket, always within reach of his fingers, dirty or clean. 

They were coming near the end of the ritual now. 

“The bodhran or the bones?” she say. 

Now the smile could be brought out from hiding into the warm yellow 
light of the kitchen. She’d see it and smile and return and put her hand on the 
softness of his cheek. 

“The bones,” he’d say every time. 


The fiddler beams out at the clapping and whistling of the crowd. They are 
close to the stage and he can see their faces and thinks he recognizes some of 
them from previous visits to New York. Maybe he saw them here at the 
Bottom Line or perhaps at Town Hall—that was always a good gig and 
plenty of free drinks after —or at Shanachie Records across the river in New 
Jersey where they played in the old converted railway station and sometimes 
a freight rattled past in the middle of a set of reels. 

Slowly the audience grows quiet. \ 

“God, its grand to be in New York again,” the fiddler says, and the 
audience yells a bit at that. “Its a fact, you know, there’s more Irishmen here 
in New York than there are at home.” More yelling. 

It goes on for a few minutes, the chatting with the audience, while the 
bouzouki player holds the instrument up to his ear till he’s satisfied with the 
tuning. 

The fiddler is boyish looking, with a light that dances in his eyes. The 
strangers in the audience have all become his friends. They could look him 
up if they’re ever in his town back home and they could sit and drink happily 
together, and he knows it and knows that they know it too. 

“We're going to do a couple of jigs for you now,” he says. “Three, to be 
exact, which as you all know is more than a couple, but what the hell. The 
first one, I don’t know what it’s called, but we got it from Sean here, and 
there’s no telling who taught it to him.” 

Sean smiles at the audience and bobs his head while flexing the fingers of 
his right hand. 

“The second one,” the fiddler continues, “is called ‘O’Malley’s, and don’t 
be asking me who the hell O’Malley was because I’m damned ifI can tell you, 
and the third is called ‘Pat Flynn’s, and I don’t know that gentleman neither. 
Are you ready?” he asks, and looks left to the other players and right to the 
bones wizard. 

“Are you ready, Sean?” the fiddler asks, and turns his head to wink 
broadly at the crowd. 

“Ready,” Sean answers, suddenly straightfaced, solemn, and the audience 
laughs. 

“It’s hard to tell with that one,” the fiddler tells them. He looks up and 
down the line again. 

“One, two, three, four!” 

And in the very same instant the bones snap together and the bow bites 
hard at the strings and the music is singing again. 


It was raining hard in Dublin and the River Liffey was churning with the 
dark brown mud the day Sean met the fiddler. 
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They ducked at the same instant into the doorway of Bewley’s to escape the 
downpour, the fiddler hugging his case to his chest, and banged their heads 
together so hard they were both dizzy for a full five minutes after. So for 
recompense, and since the rain showe dno sign of letting up, they went inside 
and stood each other three hot cups of tea. 

“Yourre a fiddler, are you?” See in asked, avoiding the other’s eyes. 

“I am,” the fiddler replied, * ‘or it’s a bloody strange knockwurst I’m 
carrying about here with me,” and he tapped the case that rested against his 
leg. 

“Have you a band?” Sean asked after a while, his voice as casual as a 
breeze across a lough on a sunny summer’s day. 

“After a manner of speaking,” said the other slowly. “Are you a musi- 
cian?” 

“After a manner of speaking,” said Sean, and the words were like a code or 
a secret handshake and then they could get down to it. 

No country-and-western, nothing of the sort. That they could leave to all 
the rest and let them be welcome to it. The old music, played strictly in the old 
way, that was the ticket, the genuine article, and nothing else would do. 

All around them in Bewley’s, conversation ran high as people went back 
for more tea and waited out the rain. The place smelled warm and snug, the 
smell of wet wool only adding to the flavor of the air. 

“It’s my band, you see,” said the fiddler, “me and the two others at the 
moment, but I expect we'll be ready for bookings in no time at all. I don’t 
suppose it’s the pipes you play, I could use a man quick at the pipes.” 

“No,” said Sez an “not the pipes. I can do it a bit in a pinch, but not so’s 
people would pay.” 

“That’s honest, at least,” said the fiddler. “Don’t tell me the bodhran.” 

“The bodhran,” said Sean. “And the bones. Mostly the bones, for prefer- 
ence.” 

“Pll listen to you, then, if you tell me you’re good.” 

Sean looked at him. 

“All right, then. Well, the rain be damned, I say, when you can have 
music. Are you for it?” 

“T am.’ 

And they dashed from Bewley’s through the puddle-filled streets of Dublin 
and back to the fiddler’s tiny room. There was a bodhran lying on the 
unmade bed, but Sean ignored it and took the bones from his pocket. 

It was a dark and narrow room with only a small desk beside the bed and 
a wardrobe with a door that would not close. They sat on straight chairs, 
facing each other. Sean could feel the wetness of his hair at the back of his 

head. 

“Do you know this one?” said the fiddler and played a bit of a tune. Before 
he’d played even enough for a sample, Sean was in it with him and the fiddler 
knew at once he’d met his match. 

“Is it plastic they are?” said the fiddler when they’d finished a set of three 
numbers. “Yes, I see. Youll have to be getting the genuine article, you know. 
The tone is just a bit different, but you know your self that it’s worth it. | know 
a man in Dundrum who makes them.” 

“Yes,” Sean said. “Now Ihave the occasion, I can do it. Real bone he uses?” 

“The genuine article. Horses and whatever, and maybe ivory.” 
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“Pm in, then?” 

“Yowre in. Yowre a wizard at it, a bloody wizard. Are you as good at the 
bodhran?” 

“Nearly.” 

“But it’s the bones you prefer.’ 

“The bones,” said Sean. “Will you have another tune?” 

“P’m going to let Sean introduce this one,” says the fiddler. “And if you can 
make heads or tails out of what he tells you, would you be kind enough to let 
me in on it?” 

When the laughter subsides, Sean leans down to the microphone set near 
his knee to go inside the open back of the bodhran. He does not touch the 
microphone to move it, so he is bent nearly double on the chair. The 
audience chuckles again. They know him from other concerts in the past. 

The spotlight grows bi ighter on Sean and dims on the rest of the stage. He 
angles his neck upward so he can look at the audience. 

“This next one,” he says quietly, “is one I learned from a priest I knew 
when I was a boy. He was a very musical sort of a priest, you see.” No one 
laughs, because his voice is so low and so serious. “He told me the name of 
it’s ‘Katie O’Connor’s Gone Off For to Marry,’ but I don’t think that’s it. Once 
we were playing it in a pub in Castlebar, i in County Mayo”—“Up Mayo!” 
shouts a woman in the audience —“and there a fellow told me he knew it as 
‘The Goat on the Side of the Hill’ and his father had taught it to him by that 
name. I think it’s confusing a bit, because I don’t see what a goat could have 
in common with Katie O’Connor, but—” 

“There’s a lot our Sean doesn’t see,” the fiddler says into the microphone, 
and the audience chuckles warmly. 

Sean, still bent double on the chair, angles his head now toward the 
fiddler, and the audience, loving it all, laughs at the look of him. 

“Best you just play and don’t be talking,” says the fiddler. 

Slowly Sean straightens up and, without another word, settles the bodhran 
on his knee, left hand stroking the inside of the skin. He does a run with the 
beater across the surface and rattles it sharply at the wooden frame of the 
drum. 

“Are you ready, Sean?” the fiddler asks solemnly. 

“Ready,” says Sean in the same tone of voice. 

“Can you keep up the killing pace?” 

“Pll try,” says Sean. 

“All right, then,” says the fiddler. He nods twice to the others and their 
fingers go leaping through a hornpipe. 

Sean lays a groundwork with the bedhran, its hollow pounding reminis- 
cent of the primitive hills and the blue-painted warriors that walked them, 
but when the first tune ends and they slide together into the second of the set, 
he lays down the drum and picks up the bones, settles them in his hand, 
clacks them once or twice, and then takes over the lead and sets the pace 
himself. 


At a farmhouse near Spiddal in County Galway, Sean sat on the broken 


front steps with the father of the lady of the house. The old fellow was trembly 
and unsteady and Sean had to help him to a seat on the topmost step. In the 
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distance was Galway Bay but you had to make an act of faith that it was truly 
there, for water and sky made one great blur of gray. The air had been soft ail 
day but now, with the evening coming on, it was sure to rain again. Sean was 
worried about the car he’d borrowed from a fellow he’d met at the pub in 
Salthill where they’d played last night. “The godforsaken thing don’t run in 
the rain,” the fellow had said, “like many a horse my father, God rest his soul, 
put a pound on in his day.” 

“You make them, then, do you?” Sean asked when the old fellow was 
settled at last. 

The man reached one trembling hand into the pocket of his jacket and 
drew out a crumpled packet of cigarettes. It took ages for him to extract one of 
the three that remained, get the rest back into his pocket, fish out the 
smudged box of wooden matches, and—hardest of all with fingers that 
defied his stubborn will—get the thing lighted and going. Sean knew from 
the old fellow’s mute determination that he must not offer to help, so he 
silently waited it out. 

With the cigarette at last firmly attached at the corner of his lips, the old 
fellow said, in a voice as gray as the sky, “I do.” 

Sean leaped into action, wanting not to waste a moment that was in his 
own control. He pulled the bones from the breast pocket of his flannel shirt 
and held them out to the old man. 

“These are what I play,” he said. “But Pm wanting something better. They 
tell me all over Ireland, and in America as well, that it’s you that makes the 
best.” 

The old man handled them for a long time, turning them in his twisted 
fingers, as if the music they held trapped within could enter his brain 
through the white skin of bloodless fingers. 

“My father taught me the trick of it,” he said at last around the cigarette in 
his mouth and the smoke that made him squint one eye. The ash on the 
cigarette was an inch in length. It dropped off now with the motion of his 
lips, but he took no notice of it. 

“These are good,” he said. “But Pl make you better. Ifyou’ve an ear, you'll 
hear the difference.” 

“IT have,” Sean said quietly. “PIl hear it in the bones.” 


The woman is standing now, her lips close to the microphone. She 
smoothes the front of her dress. Her speech is shy and hesitant as the lights 
fade elsewhere and focus on only her and at the other side of the stage on the 
bones wizard. They are alone on the stage, the others having slipped away in 
silence. 

“This is a song I had from an old woman in Ballyconneely,in Galway,” she 
says, her voice soft and a little smoky. “It’s about a pretty young girl, the 
prettiest in her town, who marries a fellow who goes off to sea and 
then ... Well, you'll hear what Haepens after.” She glances to her right. 
The bones wizard is watching her, left hand on his knee, right hand poised 
and ready. “It’s only me and Sean for this one,” she says into the microphone. 

And the bones wizard moves his right hand, the movement almost invis- 
ible, and the bones are making a terrible ancient sound, going at twice the 
pace of the singer’s slow soprano which glides atop the rhythm in a sobbing 
lament, all the sadder for the contrast with the bones. But after a bit, the voice 
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and the bones come together as one in their sadness, twisting around each 
other, as if for comfort, and the song they make sounds as old as the stones of 
the earth. 


Some rich London swell had wanted the privilege of feeding them after the 
concert, and they had all gone off with him except for Sean. Sean had spent an 
hour walking by himself, working out the intricacies of a new tune in his 
head, and when at last he thought to look around, he saw a sign above an 
Italian restaurant that told him he was in Frith Street, so he knew he was still 
in Soho. He must have been walking pretty much the same streets for the 
whole hour. The pubs were closed, but he thought vaguely that he might be a 
bit hungry when he saw the bright light of the Pizza Express in Soho Square. 

He got talking with the girl at about the time his pizza was set before him. 
She was by herself at the next table and, after a while, when he seemed too 
shy to invite her to join him, she made the suggestion herself. 

‘She’d come to London from Portsmouth, she told him. She was young and 
chubby, with great pillowy breasts that shifted invitingly beneath her thin 
sweater, and her skin was pink, nearly glowing with its own soft light. After a 
while, he thought to ask her what she did. 

“Well,” she said, “I work in this kind of a private club. ’m a kind of a 
hostess, ifyou see what I mean. It’s in Great Windmill Street,” she added, as if 
that explained it all. She was leaning forward, her breasts dented by the edge 
of the table. “I have my eye out for model work, you know, anything in that 
line. ’'ve done a bit of it, but only for, well, rude pictures and that sort of 
thing, the kind you can’t show your mum. It’s not really what I’m after, of 
course, but itll do till the better sort comes along.” 

He listened but said nothing, not looking at her breasts where the table 
pressed against them or at her smooth and glowing skin, but watching the 
vision that danced in her eyes. 

“And who are you?” she wanted to know, and it struck Sean as odd that 
this pink and plump girl would be as interested in hearing about him as she 
was in talking about herself. “Pve told you about me,” she said in a matter- 
of-fact voice, “so it’s only fair you should tell me about yourself.” 

“Pm a musician,” he said. “I play the bones.” He took them from his pocket 
where the heat of his body had warmed them. He held them out for her to 
see —she had been, after all, so open about herself with him —but it was 
clear from the angle of his arm and hand that she was not to touch them. 

“It’s these I play,” he said. “I’ve had a lot, you know, and these are good, 
but they’re not the best. ’'ve an eye out for the best.” 

Suddenly embarrassed, he hid them away again in his pocket. When he 
looked up, he was dazzled and sur prised to see his frankness rewarded with 
a lovely smile. 


The others are back on the stage now, the girl sitting silent, slapping hands 
on knees, while the five boys sail on the music. Button accordion, bouzouki, 
guitar, and fiddle course the swelling tune on the dance rhythm of the bones. 

The bones wizard is playing with his eyes closed tight. His left hand isa fist 
so hard that the flesh has turned white and bloodless. His right hand, with 
the gleaming white bones, flashes in the brilliant spotlight, a blur, an ivory 
sliver, and the music seems to issue from the very air itself. 
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The bones wizard is deep within himself, breathing not air but rhythm 
and music and percussion as primitive as the pacing of human breath. He is 
playing the bones he always wanted. Somewhere in the misty depths of his 
mind, somewhere far beyond the music, he remembers a plump and pretty 
girl in Soho who did not know that the thing she waited for was already hers. 
But she is hardly a conscious thought in his mind, barely the echo of'a ghost. 
The bones wizard is playing at his best tonight and nothing can stop him 
now. 

When at last the final tune reels to an end, the audience, cheering, 
explodes. (“Well, we all finished at the same time, more or less,” the fiddler 
will tell them later over beers, and they will take it as his highest praise.) The 
clapping ae grows rhythmic, pounding. 

The fiddler rises from his chair, laughing back at the audience, and waves 
He bends forward to the mike and says something, laughing, that no one can 
hear. He waves again, stoops quickly and picks up the bodhran from beside 
the bones wizard, and starts to move away, upstage toward the black 
curtains, and the others move with him, the girl singer, the bouzouki player, 
the guitarist, the player of the button accordion. 

The bones wizard remains sitting a moment longer as the others move out 
of the light. The bones are safely in his pocket. He stands, awkwardly, as the 
lights die out to darkness, and in the darkness, filled with pounding 
applause, he feels for the crutches on the floor behind his chair. He finds his 
balance on one foot—this is recent and he is still getting used to it—and 
settles the crutches beneath his arms. In the dimness, he sees the fiddler 
waiting by the black curtain to give him a hand if he needs it. There is a step 
back there, he remembers, just behind the curtain, and he still has trouble 
with steps. Steps are hard for a man with only one good leg and another that 
ends at the knee. He still has some pain there, and sometimes itching in the 
nonexistent foot, but the bones wizard doesn’t care. The bones wizard is 
playing at his best these days and nothing can stop him now. 
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The Right Thing 


y 
Jean Darling 


“YOU’RE SURE?” Cissy asked. “You’re sure we did the right thing?” 

“We did the only thing.” Martha’s answer was automatic. For a moment 
she thought of stroking the woman couched at her feet. She decided against it 
and set the tray down on the floor. “Here Cis, soup and a bit of pie. It’s apple, 
your favorite.” In straightening up, Martha glanced into the pail behind the 
door: she made a mental note to empty it before going to bed. Sometimes she 
wished Cissy would care for her own physical needs, but then that would 
have created other problems. 

“Please, Martha, tell me again. You’re sure we did the right thing.” Cissy 
caught hold of her sister’s hand, the movement made the chain clank. 

“Yes, Cis.” Martha held the skeletal fingers. How could so slight a wrist 
bear such a weight, she wondered to herself, shuddering at the touch of the 
scabrous purpled flesh. For a fleeting moment compassion softened distaste, 
and she felt in her pocket for the key. “Come downstairs awhile, Cis, there’s a 
good film on television, an old Crawford one.” 

“Not tonight, Martha, he’s too close, I can feel him.” Cissy shuffled into the 
corner dragging the heavy chain along the floor. “I can feel his eyes, hear his 
voice. He’s here—you’ll see.” She leaned against the wall, head averted. 
Martha closed the door on her sister and went downstairs. 

Cissy’s right, she thought, he is close—almost tangible. It was the time of 
year when the whole atmosphere vibrated with his presence. “You’d best 
watch the movie, girl.” Martha switched on the set. “Watch and forget for the 
moment,” she said out loud. If only it were possible to forget. 

It is said that time heals all wounds, certainly time in plenty had passed 
and still the wound was an open sore. Yet it had all happened so long ago 
when everybody had been young. Music blared and the opening credits gave 
way to the actors, small gray people moving within the restricting frame. 
Gray like me, she thought, and Cissy. The whole world is gray now—even 
Cissy. Martha’s lips flattened with satisfaction. So what good had all Cissy’s 
beauty done her. What use all the pampering, the compliments that people 
had showered upon her: “Oh, what a pretty little girl!” “What lovely long 
blonde curls!” “Cissy will be a heartbreaker when she grows up!” 

Nobody had ever exclaimed over Martha, the shy awkward sister-child 
with braces on her teeth. The nearest thing to a compliment she had ever 
received was that infuriating kiss of death, “Martha’s a good girl!” The flush 
of hurt she had felt had been lost behind lenses that shrank her eyes and the 
perpetually sinus-reddened nose. Life would have been so much different if 
Cissy had been born plain like Martha. 
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In the beginning, when it had first happened, neighbors came bringing 
curiosity, a few offered sympathy. Martha rebuffed them one and all. In 
return the townspeople, narrow and insular, closed ranks. To them the 
Baxter Girls ceased to exist except as the local version of the “Boogieman”: 
Mothers would cry to their offending young, “If you’re not good the Baxter 
girls will get you!” Those older and more daring kids would skirt the high 
stone wall that surrounded the Baxter place, hoping to catch a glimpse of the 
dreaded sisters who occasioned such delicious shudders. 

The old wooden house, turreted and ivy-wound, couched beneath dying 
elms as alone and falling into ruin as were the two aging women sheltered 
within its somber walls. Nobody passed through the wrought iron gates, not 
even the postman. He left the monthly letter in a mail box on the walk outside 
the wall. The letter contained the insurance check that put food on the table, 
gas in the car Martha needed for shopping. She never went into the town, 
hadn’t for years, preferring to drive seventeen miles each way to make her 
frugal purchases in the anonymity of the small city growing down river. 

Martha couldn’t keep her mind on the movie, couldn’t make any sense out 
of the dialogue because the past kept intruding. Leaving the tiny people to get 
on with their scripted lives, she went to the desk and began to write in her 
diary. There had been little of interest to put down in recent years, but habits 
of a lifetime are not easily broken;, a fact easily witnessed by the row of 
similar books standing at the back of the desk. Every incident, no matter how 
trivial, had found its way into the books. Every thought, every move was 
recor dedi in small neat writing. It was all there for the world to see, when the 
time came. But the time had not come yet, could not come until the blank 
pages were filled in, the ones that Martha could not bring herself to re- 
member. She touched the diary marked 1940-1945, then drew her hand 
away as though it had been burned. Perhaps, if she began at the beginning, 
fondled each memory, told each decade, a nun with: her rosary, perhaps 
then. . . A tear trickled down her cheek. 

More than three decades had passed since it had happened, and the house 
still remained the same, suspended in the dust of time. Cretonne flowers, 
faded and tattered, curtained the windows. Bald patches on the stair carpet 
told of the endless passing up and down of Martha’s feet. Cissy’s hope chest, 
filled with wasted treasure, stood at the foot of her bed. 

Cissy the beautiful, Cissy the romantic, Cissy the childlike had wanted a 
hope chest to keep her busy until Richard came home from the war. The 
wedding arrangements had been so quick that there had been no time for 
any preparations beforehand. A hope chest would make the marriage seem 
more real, especially with a baby on the way. Mr. Baxter found a lovely chest 
in Boston. It was cedar lined, an elegant brass-bound antique in glowing 
dark wood. The nightly ritual began with Mrs. Baxter and the girls seated 
together, their needles flying while Mr. Baxter dozed in slippered content- 
ment. 

“Oh, Pll look so beautiful when Richard comes home,” Cissy said one 
evening as she caressed a batiste nighty with a peach-down cheek. Unless my 
bulge gets too big. I do hope he gets back before —” She glanced toward the 
window. “Ill not have it! It’s the idiot, daddy, he’s here again.” John Baxter 
followed his daughter’s gaze to the dirty, bearded face pressed against the 
glass. 
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Don’t be a goose, Cissy, it's only John-Joe. He’s hungry.” Baxter rose. 
“Don’t get up, Mother, ll get him something, I think there was a chicken leg 
left over from dinner. 

“Oh, daddy! How can you be nice to that filthy old moron: 
after her father. “Ugh! He’s fetid!” 

“Cissy, the way you talk, fetid indeed.” Mrs. Baxter laughed. “He’s only a 
poor harmless creature or they wouldn’t let him off the funny farm.” 

“Mother’s right, Cis, John-Joe wouldn’t hurt a fly,” Martha said without 
looking up from sewing. 

“I don’t care. I hate him!” The girl stamped her foot. “I won’t have him 
looking at me through the window!” She flew across the room and drew the 
curtains on the still bright summer evening. 

“Darling, what would your Richard say if he saw your face in that ugly red 
knot?” her mother said, opening the curtains. “It’s a pity to close out the 
lovely breeze and, anyway, John-Joe’s gone now, probably by the Kitchen 
door waiting for his bit of food. Poor thing, all he thinks of is eating.” 

The scene blurred, another took its place in Martha’s mind. Richard was 
dead. Barely a month had passed since the telegram arrived, killed in action, 
it said. Now Cissy, almost six months pregnant, was sitting pale and listless 
on the front lawn. Robin, the little boy from next door, was trying to tempt 
her into a game of ball. 

“Pway wif Wahbin. Pway, Cissy, Pway wif Wahbin,” he trebled, rolling 
the pretty ball onto her skirt. The girl tossed it away. Delighted, the little boy 
ran after the ball. 

“Go home, Robin.” Cissy said. She didn’t want her grief interrupted. But 
the dejected slope of Robin’s small shoulders touched her heart as he trudged 
across the lawn. Cissy called him back. Hand in hand, the pretty girl and the 
little boy went into the kitchen for milk and cookies. 

The night Robin disappeared, nobody saw him go. He simply disap- 
peared. His parents waited until almost eight o’clock before sounding the 
alarm, hoping against hope their little boy would come home. At first, it was 
thought the child had wandered off as children sometimes do, but as the 
night grew late townspeople drifted over to join the police in the search. The 
Baxter place, being on the outskirts of town between the woods and the river, 
was the logical spot to set up headquarters, and all that night Mrs. Baxter 
and the girls kept coffee perking and platters filled with sandwiches for the 
searchers. 

The countryside was turned inside out; the baying of hounds sounded 
through the summer night; flashlights sliced the dark until a weeping sky 
brought back the dawn, pale and cold. Mid-morning, when the newly- 
awakened sun was steaming away the raindrops, John-Joe was found near 
the river playing with Robin’s ball. He was taken down to the police station. 

The doctors at the asylum, where John-Joe lived, swore that he was 
incapable of harming a living creature. But if he really wanted the ball, the 
police argued, he might kill without meaning to. 

“John-Joe wouldn’t hurt a fly.” The attendants echoed the doctors. John- 
Joe was as gentle as a child himself. If an ant crossed his path, he’d make a 
wide detour around the tiny creature. Once when he’d accidentally stepped 
on a snail, John-Joe had cried for days. But the ball was so pretty, the police 
insisted. To them it didn’t matter that John-Joe never bothered anyone. He 
was different and therefore guilty. It was easier that way. 
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As the sun set, angry men clumped together in the town square. Shouldn’t 
let a nut like that run around loose, one muttered. Drowned the kid to get the 
ball, said another. Seems a shame the state should waste money on his kind, 
was almost shouted. It was the ball, the ball, John-Joe wanted the ball that 
Robin’s mother had given to him the day of his third birthday. Body’ll be 
found down river someday, strong current, you know. Did you see Robin’s 
mother’s face when they brought John-Joe in? A momentary silence fell as the 
men recalled the woman’s face contorted with grief as she screamed, “Mur- 
derer! Why did you kill my baby?” at the handcuffed simpleton who shuffled 
meekly along Main Street. More men came as night fell, whiskey bottles were 
upended against mouths. The men grew ugly. Not safe to have a monster like 
that in the town. But, ifhe did kill Robin, he just hasn’t sense enough to know 
he did wrong, said the voice of moderation. He meant no harm, came 
halfheartedly from another quarter. These sentiments only stoked the fire. 'To 
kill without meaning to kill was all the terrible. 

As darkness fell, two gunshots reverberated across the valley. Voices 
shouted, figures flickered in the light of torches. The police, in their discre- 
tion, turned a blind eye on the public-spirited mob. Save the taxpayers 
money was the talk of the night. 

Next morning John-Joe was cut down from the oak that grew on the hill 
above the church, and the Baxter family joined the ghoulish pilgrimage to 
the place of execution. As Martha gazed down at the body, so frail, so 
vulnerable in death, John-Joe’s vacant eyes seemed to glow thr ‘ough the folds 
of tight-shut lids. She fell to her knees, “Oh, God! Dear God!” she cried, and 
slipped into limbo. 

Hands lifted Martha, carried her home through the wrought iron gates. 
Her mother cared for her as the days melted into a week, but the girl still 
slept, flushed by some strange fever, moaning and rambling in delirium. 
Then, one morning, her skin was cool; the crisis had passed. 

Hands spooned broth between her lips and Martha opened her eyes. 
Seeing the sweet young face above the steaming bowl, she struck the spoon 
from Cissy’s hand, “Mother!” she cried. “I want Mother.” Cissy’s relief at 
Martha’s recovery was shadowed by hurt at the unexpected outburst. 

“Why did you have to go and do that?” Cissy dabbed at her soup-spattered 
dress. “Oh, mommy, it’s ruined.” She turned to Mrs. Baxter as she came in 
the room. “Martha spilled it all down the front.” 

“Why must you always be so difficult, Martha?” the woman said, gather- 
ing her youngest daughter to her bosom. “It’s alright, baby. Really, Martha, 
you are thoughtless with all Cissy’s been through and in her condition.” The 
words were ice water to Martha’s heart. She should have been comforted; 
she was the one who had been ill. She sat up, eyes glittering, brown hair 
cloaking her shoulders. 

“Hand me my glasses, please, I’m getting up.” Her voice held a new note of 
hardness that struck out like a blow. 

The shutter in Martha’s mind clicked and another scene fell into place. 
Barely a week had passed after John-Joe had been lynched, when the call 
came from a Boston Hospital. There had been an accident. A drunken driver 
had swerved into the path of the Baxter’s Chevy. Mother was killed instantly, 
father died two days later, and the drunk came out unscathed. Here, as 
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always, Martha’s mind blanked out as though the film had come to an end. 
She had come to the unspeakable horror deeply buried within her subcon- 
scious since that strange fever suffered after seeing John-Joe’s body at the foot 
of the tree. 

She took off her glasses and pressed the heels of her hands against her 
eyelids. She pressed hard. The knowledge was there, the eyes had witnessed 
that which lay hidden. “Oh, God, will the time never come. Will I never be 
free?” she said pushing against her eyeballs until pain shot knives through 
her head. “Nothing will come unless I force it. Oh, He ear God, help me, please 
help me.” 

Martha took her hands from her eyes and, momentarily blinded, felt for 
the diary. As her sight cleared a shaft of blood-red light illuminated the 
volume, a bright finger of the dying sun pierced the stained glass window 
above the door. “An omen!” she cried. “It’s an omen!” 

Martha leafed through the book dated 1940-1945 until she came to the 
blank pages. They shone starkly in their emptiness. All those days, as though 
life had been suspended, gone without trace. Then, three weeks to the day 
from when it stopped, the small, firm writing began again. 

Even with the omen of the firey shaft that had singled out the book that lay 
open before her, Martha’s consciousness still skittered from the deep-driven 
cache of memory, avoided it, a sandpiper rushing away from the incoming 
tide. In one last effort to evade truth, spatters of out-of-sequence scenes 
rushed by kaleidoscopic ally. One moment she was watching small Cissy 
whirl to be admired in a ruffled party dress. Tears stung the young Martha’s 
eyes as she fingered the stuff of her plain pleated skirt. Next, she was old, 

-arrying a tray up to the helpless animal Cissy had become. The scenes were 
paired like two sides of a coin. 

Then Richard was coming toward Martha at the Service Men’s Dance. 
Without saying a word, he led her onto the floor. The orchestra was playing 
“You'll Never Know” and Martha’s heart sang, “He picked me, he picked 
me,” as they danced cheek to cheek beneath the mirrored ball that showered 
them with silver stars. Then, they were at the registry office and she was 
standing between her mother and father watching Richard put the ring on 
Cissy’s finger, the marriage kiss on Cissy’s lips. Martha had cried long and 
hard over losing Richard. 

After meeting at the dance, they had seen each other every day for a week. 
Second Lieutenant Richard Davis was on a last leave before going overseas; 
he was lonely. Martha was sure he was going to propose to her and that she 
was going to say “Yes.” What a tr iumph, what a coup for the ugly sister to be 
the first plucked from the vine and by such a handsome young officer! 

“It’s hard going overseas without someone really mine to come home to,” 
he said, taking off her glasses, removing the pins from her long brown hair. 
They were sitting close on the couch in the living room, her parents were 
upstairs asleep. “You shouldn’t wear glasses, Marty, your eyes are too pretty 
to be hidden,” he whispered, taking her in his arms, pressing his lips on hers 

Martha’s heart almost burst with the joy of being loved. 

“Well, well, what have we here!” Cissy’s cheerful voice cut them apart. 
“When the cat’s away and so forth!” 

“Bu—but you’re in Boston; you’re not due back ’til next week,” Martha 
stammered in dismay. 
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“Um, I decided to come home early. My, my, Martha, you have found 
yourself a treasure. Aren’t you going to introduce me?” She glowed at 
Richard who was staring in open-mouthed admiration at this vision who 
had stolen his heart at first glance. Cissy’s honey hair was piled high, her 
cheeks pink from the unseasonable chill in the spring air. Martha resecured 
her hair in a bun, hid her eyes behind glasses, and two days later Cissy 
married Richard. Martha had brought him home. Cissy had kept him until 
he died a few months later. 

Martha put on her glasses and crossed to the window. The roses outside 
had gone to bramble from neglect, but if they could speak they could tell the 
story. The roses had been in Bloom then just as they were now. They knew 
her love for Richard was the key that could unlock the sluice, release the flood 
of healing truth that would end the long years of torment. Martha sighed and 
returned to the desk. Pll begin with you Richar d,she thought, oh, God, let me 
put it all down, put an end to it. After a moment she laid her glasses to one 
side and began to write: 


When Richard died I was sick inside. Sick with holding back the tears. 
How terrible it was not to be able to show grief, enjoy the pity, the celebrity of 
being bereaved. Cissy, body ripening with child, wore her sorrow like a 
gown, proudly for all to see. That was why she had not wanted to play with 
Robin that afternoon. She’d been sitting on the lawn to display her tears to 
some chance passerby. A romp with a child would shatter the illusion. Milk 
and cookies in the kitchen were far more seemly. But Robin hungered not for 
milk and cookies; Robin hungered for play. 

Brimming with mischief, he danced back and forth trebling, “Hidey seek, 
Cissy, pway hidey seek.” And he ran through the shadowy rooms with C issy, 
forgetful of the life beneath her heart, in close pursuit laughing and calling. 

The child’s good humor was infectious. I caught his hand as he ran by. 
“Martha will play with Robin,” I said, “Martha will play hidey seek.” 

“No,” Robin shouted, yanking his hand away. “I don’t want to pway wif 
you. I want to pway wif Cissy.” His sweet face twisted into a grimace, and 
through my hurt-I saw a pink tongue appear between the little white teeth. 
And he ran away in search of Cissy. 

“Where’s that naughty little boy? Where’s Robin: sang Cissy’s soprano. 
Robin’s trilling laugh rang in the stairwell, sounding in and out of the 
bedrooms as his little feet pattered on the hardwood floor. I followed them, 
watching from the shadows, hating Cissy for her lack of feeling, hating Robin 
because, for a moment, I had let him into my heart. 

Less than a month had passed since the telegram from the War Depart- 
ment had brought the news of Richard’s death, yet here Cissy was playing 
with the child as though nothing had happened. She ran back through the 
rooms, looking in closets, under beds. She jumped when she saw me 
standing in the corner by the attic stairs. “You startled me,” Cissy said, 
placing her hand daintily against her breast. “Did you see where that little 
dickens went?” 

He ran downstairs,” I told her, but I knew he had not. I knew exactly 
where he was; I could hear his soft mewing. I had watched him climb into 
the hope chest to hide; I had watched the heavy lid fall shut. For the longest 
time I stood in the doorway of Cissy’s room, listening to the muted thumps 
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and scratching sounds that came from the cedar chest. At last, I went over 
and turned the key in the lock. 

Downstairs I took the scissors to cut roses for the table. Cissy ran towards 
me calling, “I can’t find him anywhere.” Worry creased her brow. 

“He probably went home,” I told her, then I noticed John-Joe in the 
distance shambling past the gate. “Maybe he ran off to play with John-Joe,” I 
added. 

“Youre probably right” she agreed, and went back to sitting on the grass, 
a pretty, bereaved mother-to-be. 

After helping mother with the dinner dishes that night, I went upstairs to 
get something out of the cedar chest. Feeling no remorse, I lifted the lid. 
Robin’s small body lay tangled in batiste on top of the fine linen sheets and 
pillow cases from White’s Department Store. His fingers, with nails torn and 
bloodied, were twisted into little claws. The cherub face was streaked with 
tears, the lips were strained away from the small teeth that framed his 
naughty tongue. 

“This will teach you not to make faces at your elders,” I told him, stroking 
shut his eyes. Beneath one shoulder I saw what I wanted, the brightly colored 
birthday ball. After locking the hope chest, I took the ball into the twilight to 
find John-Joe. 

As the days passed I almost went out of my mind. The summer was usually 
hot and bodies have a way of revealing themselves. But luck was on my side. 
A drunk slewed across a highway and mother and father were no longer a 
worry. For the first time I could relax and wait for Cissy to find Robin. 

I was sitting here just like I am now, writing in my diary, when the scream 
came. It was a long animal cry that carried Cissy headlong into the room to 
hurl herself at my feet. “Oh, God, why didn’t I look! I should have looked!” 
She wanted to go to the police. She wanted to carry the small body back to his 
mother. She begged me to lock her away in the chest to die in agony the way 
poor Robin had. She almost got her wish before morning. She miscarried 
and lost Richard’s son. 

No doctor was called, neither of us wanted people in the house, so I did 
what had to be done. “Give him to Robin,” Cissy said, her voice almost 
inaudible. “He'll be company for Robin.” So, wrapped in a lace shawl, 
Richard’s son was laid beside Robin, and the hope chest was locked. 

As soon as Cissy was well enough to talk, she told me what she had 
decided to do. The next morning I drove to the city seventeen miles away. 
While there I made three stops, the first to place an order at the blacksmith, 
the second to arrange for a monthly check to be mailed to me, the third to 
pick up what had been ordered at the blacksmith’s. 

From that day to this, Cissy has been chained by the left wrist to the hope 
chest. The chain is eight feet long, the bracelet loose enough not to stop 
circulation. Gratefully, Cissy accepted fetter, and the years of atonement 
began. 

Now, the lid of the chest is closed but not locked. In the last few years, Cissy 
has taken to reading nursery rhymes and fairy tales out loud. She feels it will 
keep the children from being lonely. Sometimes, | awaken in the night to 
hear her crooning lullabies. But in the summer she does not sing or tell 
stories. That is when Robin grows restless and runs through the house. 
“Hidey seek, Cissy!” he cries, “Pway wif Wahbin!” The little feet patter across 
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the floor in the silence of the false dawn, the high tinkling laugh echoes in the 
stairwell. 
There. It is finished; the blank pages have been filled. It is ended at last. 
Martha closed the book and slid it into place at the back of the desk. She 
opened the current diary and began to write: 


I am very worried about money. It gets har der all the time to make ends 
meet on the monthly check from father’s insurance. I do not want to touch 

-apital. That is to be spent on two monuments and perpetual care. Cissy and 
I decided this long ago. The money will buy John-Joe a proper grave and 
Robin can be buried with Richard’s son in a fine cemetery on a large plot. But 
all this is in the will in my deposit box at the bank. 


Martha drew a line across the bottom of the page. For a moment she sat 
with head bowed, then, putting on her glasses, she went into the kitchen. 

She placed a carafe of coffee, two mugs, sugar, milk, and a plate of cookies 
on a tray. She went through the house closing windows, locking doors. Robin 
was running and playing hidey seek just the same as before, nothing had 
changed. Writing down the confession had not lifted the weight from her 
heart. Confession did not give absolution. But she was too tired to go any 
further. She carried the tray upstairs. 

Cissy was curled up on the floor as far from the children in the chest as she 
could get. 

“Wake up, Cis, I’ve brought coffee.” Martha said, dragging the old 
rocking chair over to the hope chest. The chair was furred with dust and 
cobwebs, the arms were riddled with woodworm, but it would do. She sat 
down and poured coffee. “Come on, Cissy, it’s time.” 

Cissy crept over to lay her head on Martha’s lap. “Oh, I’m so glad, dear.” 
She looked up, mouth trying to smile. “Did you bring them?” she asked. 

Martha took a bottle of multicolored pills from her pocket. They had been 
hoarded for this day, hoarded over the years for the time when she grew too 
tired to live any longer. She tipped half into Cissy’s hand, the rest into her 
own. “Here’s to us,” she said. 

“To us,” Cissy echoed as they touched mugs. 

“I brought the cookies in case they were hard to swallow,” Martha said, 
sipping coffee to wash down the little bits of death. “Would you like another 
cup?” 

“No, this will do,” Cissy said. “You’re sure we did the right thing?” Martha 
took out the key to unfasten the bracelet. “No, let it stay.” Cissy looped the 
chain around her arm. And at last the hate melted from Martha’s heart. 
Tenderly, she lifted Cissy onto her lap. “Forgive me, baby, please forgive 
me.” She whispered against the sour snarl of hair. For a moment Cissy’s eyes 
cleared. 

“Forgive you?” she asked, voice filled with wonder. “You have done 
nothing to be forgiven for. Why you have given up your whole life for me. It is 
me who should beg forgiveness,” her voice was growing drowsy. “But you’re 
sure we did the right thing,” she asked, head sagging against Martha’s 
shoulder. 

“We did the only thing.” Martha’s answer was automatic. Now was the 
time to tell Cissy she needed no forgiveness, that she was innocent of Robin’s 
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death. Now was the time for the truth. It was to Cissy she would have to 
confess, not the blank white pages in the diary. Cissy alone could cleanse 
away the guilt. Cissy alone could absove her. But Martha’s mouth refused to 
open and let out the words. And so she sat, her sister’s body limp on her lap, 
the room around her blending into the mist gathering before her eyes. 

“Hidey seek, Cissy. Pway hidey seek.” Martha heard the little voice call, 
and she saw the child run through the shadowy room with Cissy in close 
pursuit, laughing and calling. 

“Robin! Where’s that naughty little boy? Where’s Robin— Robin!” and 
Robin’s trilling laugh rang in the stairwell. Martha flowed out of her body to 
drift down the hall into the shadows by the attic stairs: 

“You startled me!” Cissy said placing her hand daintily against her breast. 
“Did you see where that little dickens went?” 

“He ran downstairs.” Martha told her, but she knew he had not. She knew 
exactly where he was, she could hear his soft mewing. She had watched him 
climb into the hope chest to hide, she had watched the heavy lid fall shut. She 
had stood in the doorway listening to the muted thumps and scratching 
sounds that had come from the cedar chest. At the last, she had gone over and 
turned the key in the lock. 
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by 
Gregory Frost 


RAHUL BHOSLE SAT with his dark hands clasped on his knees. He had given 
his age at twenty-eight and this was borne out by his smooth dark features; a 
face no more than thir ty. But his hands were bony and coarse, the knuckle 
folds deeply notched, almost as if the hands of an ancient laborer had been 
grafted in place of his own. 

The three Scotland Yard officers in the room with him paid no attention to 
his hands. The man seated near the door looked at nothing in particular as 
though he had sat through too many interrogations for them to mean 
anything to him. The remaining two men—the younger one in a light blue 
shirt and black tie; the other older, balding, more commanding in immacu- 
late uniform —sat behind a table a few feet from Bhosle; they concentrated 
upon his face, to read the truth or falsehood in his eyes. This proved a difficult 
task due to the sharp contrast between his dark face and clean white suit. His 
face seemed an oval shadow. 

Bhosle shifted in his chair, drawing his hands back, clasping them in his 
lap, then began to speak. In another room, a sound-activated recorder 
switched on. 

“I would like you, please, to understand that what I have to say is the truth 
and that I’ll tell you everything of my own free will although I expect you 
won't believe haif of it because my employer was a crazy man. But I swear 
I’m not fabricating it.” He paused. The bald officer nodded; it was gesture 
neither of sympathy nor of understanding, but more as if the officer were 
saying, “Yes, yes, fine, now get on with it.” Bhosle had expected something of 
the sort; it didn’t matter—in the end his would be the only account they had. 

“I came here—as I have explained to you people —to work in my uncle’s 
curry restaurant. My father died, you see, forcing me to abandon my univer- 
sity studies and support my mother and sisters in Lucknow. When | arrived 
in London I learned that my uncle had secured for me a position as a valet 
that promised to pay far better than anything he had to offer. You have my 
work permit, so you know I’ve broken no law.” 

“You've broken no laws regarding employment, Mr. Bhosle; we won’t 
argue that. Now, tell us about your employer.’ 

“Harpagus,” chimed in the younger officer at the table. 

Bhosle slid his hands back out to his knees. “Mr. Harpagus is a wealthy 
man. His kind throng the streets of London these days, do they not? Rich dark 
men with faces stolen from birds of prey; rich enough to buy privacy in the 
midst of millions of people; rich enough to be insane and go unnoticed. If 
you'll go to his house, you'll see that this is true. It’s a mad place: dark oak 
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Jacobean chests lined up beside mahogany, bare-backed Chippendale 
chairs. One such chair with claw and ball feet had been carefully arranged 
with a gilded Regency library table to give the impression that someone has 
just arisen from close inspection ofa gold-etched copy of the Bhagavad Gita. 

Marble floors, Persian tapestries; hallways stuffed with useless knicknacks 
such as Wedgewood coffee pots and ornamental urns and collections of 
Waterford glass—like a storage house for some museum. Oh yes, I can name 
every piece in that house. It was part of my job to memorize what he had 
purchased, the idea being that I should act as tour guide for visitors he 
wanted to impress, to show off his tastefulness. Harpagus himself had no 
idea what these things were beyond what he had been told. He simply 
bought them to appear cultured, bought them with the dullness of a man 
who wants to own things. To him I was just one more item bought and 
owned. 

“Forgive me, please. I make it sound as if I hated him, which is hardly the 
case. He paid extremely well for what he expected. I merely am trying to 
describe him to you through his possessions and his actions, which is how I 
came to know him. He rarely showed himself to me and spoke even less 
frequently. All of my dealings with him were through his wife. 

“Her name is Mandane. A woman of unparalleled beauty and grace —so 
poised and delicate and perfect that you might think she had lived for 
thousands of years in order to achieve it. 

“My first discussions with her were very terse. She gave me the list of 
things, told me my duties: cooking, cleaning, memorizing the knickknacks. I 
was not allowed to enter Mr. Harpagus’s room or hers. The house, you see, is 
two floors of twenty rooms. Harpagus lived downstairs in a suife of three 
rooms while his wife lived upstairs in three rooms also. My room was in 
back, off the kitchen. At first, as I said, I had little to do with either of them. 
My time was very much filled with learning Harpagus’s possessions. Visitors 
came rarely. Many of them, it appeared, had their own keys, for I sometimes 
would be cleaning and would see someone that I had not let in depart from 
Harpagus’s rooms and let themselves out. Most of the people were men much 
like himself. On two occasions, though, I did see a young boy slip out. What 
turpitudes took place in there, I cannot say. As far as I know, Mandane had 
no visitors. Neither did she communicate with her husband.” 

“Describe them, ifyou would,” the older officer requested. 

“But I have.” 

“No,” said the other officer. “He means, what they looked like.” 

“Ah. Harpagus is a man of medium height with black hair and a thin 
beard. His eyes are wide apart and... empty. No humor, no malice, no 
trace of humanity at all. And gray like stone. He wears suits of light colors. He 
always wears a suit. Mandane is as tall as he. She is always wearing jewelry, 
the same jewelry. Crystals. Crystal necklace, crystal bracelets, crystal ear- 
rings as big as a giant’s tears, so heavy that they’ve pulled down her earlobes. 
And that’s not all. Her rooms are the same. C rystals everywhere, and mirrors 
and glass. 

“A gilt chiffonier that was easily half mirror stood across from her bed. 
Strewn over it were goblets, pitchers, ashtrays, prisms, globes—all crystal, 
every piece. A glass chandelier hung in the center of the room. All the tables 
had mirrored tops and on each were more pieces—statues, clocks, eggs. The 
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mirrors made the chamber seem to be an infinite hall of glass. And when the 
curtains were thrown back and the sunlight streamed through the French 
windows at the far end, the room was smothered—smothered —in rain- 
bows.” 

“T thought you said you weren’t allowed in their rooms?” 
officer. 

“That is true. But now, you see, I’ve been in every room and seen every- 
thing. But nothing in any part of that house equalled the strangeness of 

Mandane’s rooms. No matter where you looked, there were auras and 
scintillas of color. All to fragment the light.” He shook his head slowly, a sad 
irony on his face. 


drawled the old 


“How does one explain this to modern men like yourselves? Or like myself, 
for I hardly believe in old myths and superstitions. These two people, my 
employers, lived in constant fear of something they called yazatas. These I 
took to be some powers or dark forces that hunted for Harpagus. His wife 
feared something that lived in light; she believed herself safe so long as she 
broke apart the light—hence the crystals—or lived in perpetual darkness, 
which of course was impractical. So her rooms were as I have described 
them and she wore the jewelry I have mentioned.” Here he smiled at some 
memory. “She never Solel that jewelry.’ 

“It sounds as if you knew her well,” said the old officer. 

“ves. She talked to me often, probably out of boredom.” 

“Did you have an affair with her?” 

Bhosle rose to his feet. “How dare you! Do you think a woman like that 
would care a damn about her servant? You want nothing more than to make 
me the culprit —a thief and a murderer— for a crime that doesn’t even exist!” 

“No one’s mentioned murder—” 

“No one has to. Do you think ’m some uneducated idiot who can’t see 
what’s being done to him?” 

“Sit down, Mr. Bhosle.” 

“Bring my uncle here. Let him tell you—” 

“Sit down.” 

“My uncle— 

“Your uncle is dead, Mr. Bhosle.” 

Bhosle stared at them, his mouth open. Then, slowly, he sat back down. 

“Pm very sorry, ” said the young officer. “We hadn’t intended to tell you in 
such a way’ eahe glanced with displeasure at the man beside him, who 
seemed not the least regretful to have said what he had said—“but your 
uncle’s iota bak burned down last night. A freak accident. Your uncle 
didn’t escape. I am sorry.’ 

Bhosle’s eyes closed. Then, as emotions sometimes express themselves 
perversely, he smiled a flat mirthless smile. “?’'ve committed no crime,” he 
said softly. 

“Of course,” answered the young officer. “But we still have to know what 
ue last night to Harpagus, and you’re the only person who can tell 

s.” The older officer cleared his throat, but said nothing. “Please go on with 
nt you were saying.” 

He nodded, but paused briefly to recall where he had stopped his story 
before continuing. “I said that I assumed Harpagus shared his wife’s fear of 
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light. That wasn’t true. And, whereas she had her fear under control, he was 
swallowed by his. Three nights ago, the two of them had intended to go out 
for one of their rare public engagements. They were going to a concert at the 
Royal Albert Hall, I believe. He had dressed in a tuxedo and she wore a long 
gown and her jewelry. At the door I assisted Harpagus into his coat and 
opened the door for him. He took one step toward the door then cried out and 
fled down the hallway and back into his rooms. I peered around the door. 
Outside, the night was buried in one of your rare thick fogs. The porch light 
cut into it for a matter of feet and there was nothing unusual to be seen —just 
fog. I turned to his wife and she betrayed a cruel smile. I believe I asked her 
what had happened—I’m not certain, I was totally confounded. She said, 
‘Close the door, Bhosle, we won’t be going out this evening. My husband will 
be spending the rest of the night in his rooms, cowering in a corner no doubt. 
The yazata is after him again. You might as well lock up. She started to 
leave, but stopped at the bottom of the stairs and added, ‘He may have a 
visitor or two later, but they'll have their own keys. Ifyou see them, don’t let it 
bother you. You may bring me a cup of oolong when you have the time.’ Then 
she walked away, her dress swishing like tissue paper. I can hear the sound 
still, so vivid is that moment’s memory. 

“All of this, as ’m sure you can understand, left me at a complete loss. In 
fact I knew very little about these two people —how they made their money 
for instance. I had assumed what anyone would assume about rich people 
from the Middle East, but I began to wonder. They were Iranian, | suspect, 
though they always referred to the country as Persia. And if there are fogs in 
Persia, I know of none, yet here was a man who was terrified of something in 
the fog. None of it made any sense to me. 

“TI took Mandane her tea and asked her what had happened, but she 
refused to discuss it. °T heyazata,’ she said. ‘An old vengeance. That’s all you 
need to know, now go.’ I carried the serving tray back down the stairs and, as 
I reached the bottom, I saw a dark figure creep down the hall and enter 
Harpagus’s raoms. Unable to help myself, I went to his door and listened. If 
anyone spoke, they did so very softly. Too softly for me to hear. Finally, I took 
the tray to the kitchen, then went into my room and to bed. 

“That was all that happened until last night. 1 had made dinner—a 
vindaloo curry—and had set Harpagus’s portion on a tray with silverware, 
wine, and a bread pudding he liked. I picked it ei ) and carried it down the 
hall to his door. This must have been at eight o’clock or so. Balancing the tray 
between myself and the doorjamb, I knocked on his door. Immediately, as if 
he had been waiting just inside the door, he flung it back and shouted, ‘You!’ 
then knocked the tray out of my hands and grabbed my throat. My feet 
slipped in the curry sauce and chicken, and I could not get my balance. He 
was incredibly strong, and probably would have killed me, but suddenly 
there appeared a second set of hands that gripped his arms and pulled us 
apart. Mandane had heard the crash of the tray and had hurried down. She 
yelled something at him in a language I did not know. He lowered his arms 
and stared down at the floor like a shamefaced child. He turned back to his 
room then suddenly yelled as if cursing the room itself. Then he whirled 
around and struck me in the face. I fell against the wall and slid down. In my 
final moments of consciousness I saw, through his legs, the room behind 
him. It seemed misty or filled with smoke, and my last Tioueht was that the 
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house was on fire and would burn down around me. 

“When I awoke, they had fled. I stumbled into his rooms, thinking that I 
had to put out the fire. But there was no fire, no sign that any fire had been 
there. The smoke had vanished, so perhaps I only thought I saw it. His rooms 
were completely different from Mandane’s. No glass, no mirrors, almost 
nothing at all. One chair, a dresser, a telephone on the floor, and his bed. 
And the outer room had no furniture in it at all. I found this 
incomprehensible —I still do. A house overflowing with furniture but his 
suite was as bare as a cell. The one chair lay overturned in front of his 
window. The window was half-open. I ran out of the room and up to 
Mandane’s rooms. You’ve seen those. All the glass shattered, crunching 
underfoot. Her clothing still hung in her closet; Harpagus’s suits in his. I 
thought they must be returning, so I waited. But when no one appeared after 
three hours I called the police, and it was only when I went into the entry hall 
to open the door for you that I found the small chest and the note from 

Mandane. It was my salary and a gift. You've read the letter and you know 
this. I didn’t steal any of it. ’m not a thief.” 

He stared boldly at the old officer, who ignored his defiance and said, 
“Anything else about these people who showed up at odd hours?” 

“No. P ve told you, they had their own keys. I couldn’t even describe them 
to you.” 

“Don’t you find it odd that your uncle’s restaurant burned down on the 
same night as Harpagus disappeared?” 

“Yes. Yes I do. I think Harpagus set the fire, or his people, or the ones he 
hid from did.” 

“Oh, a conspiracy.” 

“TI wouldn’t know. You asked me for my opinion. Don’t deride me when 
you get it.” 

The old officer frowned and laid his hands flat on the table. The young 
man looked down to hide his amused smile. 


The sun cut gold pathways through the city and Big Ben chimed the last of 
seven knells as Rahul Bhosle walked out onto the sidewalk and past the New 
Scotland Yard sign. His suit bore gray smudged traces of the time spent in 
jail, and a moist ring of sweat and grime circled his shirt collar; white is not a 
prison color. 

Beneath his left arm he carried the small wooden chest that had so 
obviously been his, a gift from his missing employers. Within it were the few 
items bequeathed him in Mandane’s letter. He walked along with the idle 
manner of a man who knows he is free and cannot be proven otherwise. Yet 
there was also a definite purposefulness to his stride suggestive of a planned 
destination, an odd thing in the walk of someone who, on the face of it, had 
no place left to go. 

He arrived a short while later in St. James Park and took a path that led 
him away from the street and into the arranged flowers and high bushes. He 

came to a particularly secluded spot and ever so casually strolled over and sat 
on a bench, crossing his legs and setting the chest on the seat beside him. 
Then he leaned back and Cieck 

The man who walked over and sat beside him was a strange man. His face 

bore high cheekbones and deep cheeks above a long black beard; the man’s 
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skin was ochre and his nose hooked like a curlew’s beak. A clean black 
bowler hat was tugged down tightly on his head; the rest of his reedy body 
was hidden beneath a dark brown mackintosh. Bhosle paid not the slightest 
attention to the peculiar man. 

After a time the man cleared his throat and rasped, “Well, it’s good to see 
you looking so well. I take it you suffered no hardships?” 

“No. What could he do, after all? By the time he realized who I was the 
most he could do was strike me. I allowed him that, both for authenticity and 
because he had a right to do so at that moment.” 

“Then he never knew?” 

Bhosle grinned to himself. “Never, Ardeshyr.” 

“The police?” 

“I told them a story of people who stole into his rooms at strange hours of 
the night. Coupled with the truth about his fear of thevazata, it defines a very 
unbalanced character who may have been killed by his own associates or 
may have fled the city. Police want intimations, puzzles, motives. Yes, above 
all, motives. Regrettably for them, I had none that they would comprehend.” 

“And what of Mandane? She gave you no trouble?” 

“Even less than her husband—excuse me, her pretended husband. Your 
wife is safe in here —” he patted the chest — but you'll never be able to let her 
out of it, you know. Not without releasing Harpagus as well.” 

Ardeshyr removed his bowler. Where it had pressed tight his oiled hair 
formed a furrow, like a sunken halo around his head. He set the hat gently on 
the bench beside him. 

Bhosle opened the chest and removed a small curved bottle of smooth 
thick crystal. A glint of sunlight sprayed a thin vein of color off one of its 
facets. Ardeshyr accepted it in his rough dry hands. His eyes narrowed as he 
brought the bottle to within a few inches of his nose. There within he saw two 
small figures. One was a strange creature with spicules of flame flicking from 
its body. The other, though distorted by the shape and surfaces of the bottle, 
bore a shadowy resemblance to his wife. The fiery creature battered angrily 
against the sides of the bottle. The woman stood stark still. 

“She had even learned to bind him to her with the crystals,” said Bhosle. 
“Permit me to ask—was that your doing?” 

Ardeshyr nodded gravely while peering still into the bottle. “My poor 
Mandane. It is my fault and no one else’s. Your beauty blinded me, my dear, 
and I wanted you too much not to give you everything—so much that I 
fashioned him for you after you had promised... but your promises were 
lies, tantalizing lies, but I wanted to believe fhest: so much that I—oh!” He 
raised the bottle up to smash it on the sidewalk. 

“Ardeshyr!” Bhosle caught his arm with one hand and retrieved the bottle 
with his other, setting it with great care on the bench. “You mustn’t ever do 
that.” 

Ardeshyr sighed. “I’m sorry.” He touched the top of the bottle. “Pity that 
you had to put her in there, though.” 

“It was your wish.” 

“I know, I know.” He withdrew his hand and sat straighter. “Now at least 
Pll always know where she is. Possessing her will be enough for me. Owning 
is enough, don’t you think sot (a 

Bhosle said, “For some.’ 
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“Here is your money, then.” Ardeshyr raised his hat; beneath it lay a small 
brown cloth bag, lopsided and misshapen by the coins within. He placed the 
bowler securely on his head, picked up the bottle, and stood to leave. 

Bhosle said quickly, “I’ve heard that you remarried.” 

“Yes, a woman of Moorish blood. I’ve waited long enough. So very long.” 

“Many lifetimes, yes. Is she beautiful?” 

“Extraordinary.” 

“In that case, let me offer you a word of advice, my friend. If she ever 
wheedles you into fashioning a homunculus for her % 

“Vesr7 

“Make it ugly and stupid.” 

Ardeshyr began to Jaugh and started away. 

“Goodbye, ‘uncle,” Bhosle said softly. 

When the last of the laughter had floated away on the breeze, Bhosle 
opened the chest again. From its depths he removed a small black jewel, then 
closed the chest. He rolled the jewel around in his hand, thinking of how 
some policeman must have taken it out and looked at it, wondering as he had 
over the bottle what possible value either object had. For the probing eyes of 
the police the bottle had been empty. Bhosle sat some time like this, until the 
last light had faded and the sky turned dark. Not far away, cars hummed 
along the road. Their headlights flicked between the leaves of the bushes. 

He suddenly raised the jewel high and threw it to the ground. It shattered 
in a quiet explosion and before him stood a dark figure, naked and 
frightened and confused. When she saw him, she gasped. 

“Mandane,” he said with tenderness. “Come sit beside me.” He slid the 
chest farther across the bench to give her room. 

Cautiously, the woman moved beside him. She shivered. 

“Yes, it’s cold here, isn’t it?” He ran his hand lightly over her bare shoulder 
and arm and she shivered again. Behind him, a mist was rising from the 
ground. “Don’t worry. My place is warm and bright, and space is already 
made for you. Oh yes, I’ve wanted you for ages. Your husband will never 
know —he thinks he has you trapped in that bottle where I put your inhuman 
lover, and he thinks that I had no more interest in you than that purse on the 
bench beside you. Stupid of him, but, then, only an idiot would have 
presented you with the opportunity to escape him in the first place. e.” The mist 
grew thicker and poured over them. “From me, however, there is no es vape. 

Mandane, my love.” The cloud swallowed the bench. Soon it thinned, spread 
out on the breeze. The man and the woman had disappeared. 

Only a wooden chest containing £500 and a purse of gold coins remained. 
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by 
John Brizzolara 


IT WAS TIME FOR LOUIE TO RUN. Again. 

The little girl had cried and told her parents, after her fashion, what it was 
Louie had done with her in the park. Louie watched from across the street as 
the police arrived at the girls home. Secreted in the splintered twilight 
shadows of the trees, he listened to their rustling, their outraged susurations, 
felt a nascent winter wind sting his eyes and blur with tears the careering of 
the red lights from atop the squad cars. In a matter of hours, he knew, they 
would round up the usual suspects and he would be somewhere near the top 
of their list. He would just have time to go back to the boardinghouse, gather 
the few things he owned, the meager savings, and run. Again. 

Absurdly he thought of calling The Golden State Diner to let them know he 
would not be in tonight. 

It had been six months since he had left the prison and much longer since 
he had felt the shaming need, the perverse tremor. He told himself he was 
getting better, that what had happened in the past could not happen again. 
But with the part of him that had slumbered through the therapy sessions 
with the slowly mounting appetite of a hibernating animal, he knew the 
weakness, the bad feeling, would come back. It was just a matter of time. He 
had seen the girl swaying beneath a eucalyptus tree, singing to herself, 
arranging and rearranging the folds in her skirt and he had allowed himself 
to admire her from across the path in much the same way that an alcoholic 
will keep a bottle in the house, telling himself he is testing his willpower, 
reaffirming his recovery. And than he was talking to her. 

And then she was crying. 

And now Louie was crying and running. 

He wept on the bus to Tijuana and the woman next to him asked him what 
was wrong. He looked over at her and the sleeping form of her daughter, so 
pretty and so young and he told her he was sick. She asked him if he were in 
pain. “Yes,” he answered and would say nothing more. He tried not to wake 
the girl. 

In Tijuana he immediately bought another bus ticket and continued south 
for three days. He spent a month in Manzanillo drinking mescal and beer, 
watching the revolving fan on the ceiling of his hotel room parody his 
thoughts. The beast inside him, sated from the offering in the park, slept. 

It was in Manzanillo where he learned of the oil rigs off Ixtopan, a place 
where one might find employment without questions. He bought one final 
bus ticket with the last of his money. In Tehuantepec he sought out the oil 
company’s offices and, under the name Henry Williams, applied for work. 
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He told them he was experienced at drilling but a few questions proved him 
to be a liar. However there was construction to be done, or his experience as 
a cook might prove to be of use. Much work of a varied nature waited to be 
done on the island of Ixtopan. He was given the name of a man to see at the 
docks and the name of a ship. In twelve hours he was crossing the Gulf of 
Tehuantepec with working papers. 

Ixtopan had been largely undisturbed by civilization until the waters 
around it were discovered to be rich in petroleum deposits some two years 
before Louie’s arrival there. Rusting cannons from ancient galleons lay 
corroding in the sand, bleached and rotting huts trembled in the morning 
breezes, the legacies of long forgotten white men and their long forgotten 
purposes. Lush vegetation with its sweet pungent smell of blossoms and 
decay covered the hills like the musky hide of some great creature in repose. 
In the afternoons the heat would rise into the stillness, shimmering up from 
the sand to suffuse the island with an aspect of subliminal agitation. An 
indian tribe called the Matuey had been the island’s sole custodians for 
unrecorded centuries, fishermen who had recently included the Holy Trinity 
to their capacious pantheon of gods. 

That the Matuey had assimilated Catholicism so quickly, without break- 
ing stride in their pagan pursuits, amused Louie though it exasperated padre 
Gillermo to the point of shouting at them one day, “But you cannot believe in 
everything!” The Matuey had answered him happily, “Oh, but we do!” 

Louie, who believed in nothing except per’ haps a vague sense of Nature’s 
cruelty in fashioning her creé wtures—himself in particular—found this an 
intriguing quality in the indians. 

He cooked for the drilling crews, the construction workers, the electri- 
cians, the plumbers and the small administrative staff. Soon he was over- 
seeing the cantina, a Quonset hut of corrugated metal situated where the 
jungle expired and the beach began. He ordered supplies from the mainland 
and balanced the cantina’s budget. The men ate well and there was always 
something at the end of the day for padre Gillermo’s mission. Louie would 
load his jeep in the evening with tortillas, cans of fruit and beans, and drive, 
his tires sending broken arcs of surf into the night like shards of moonlight, 
down the beach to where the Matuey would gather and listen to Gillermo’s 
graphically satisfying stories of the crucified Christ delivered in patois 
Spanish and the childlike dialect of the indians. Louie would smoke, listen to 
the sound of the breakers and the padre’s voice wash over him with a kind of 
grace, the thing inside him nearly forgotten, outmaneuvered by thousands of 
miles. Periodically one of the Brujos , or sorcerers of the Matuey, would leap 
into the firelight and interrupt the padre with a tale of Ochaca, adding the 
deeds of the warrior god to those of Jesus Christ making them the same hero. 
Satan’s temptation of Jesus in the desert became an epic battle of spears 
between Ochaca and the demon A’glaal. The priest would protest but in the 
end was forced to capitulate to the stick-clacking enthusiasm of the indians 
for the Ochaca/Christ. 

After the sermons Louie would pass out food to the Matuey who accepted it 
as a matter of course, payment for admitting new gods to the island. It was at 
this time that the people would come, for awhile to Gillermo—until his 
inadequacies in such matters became evident —but mostly to the Brujos with 
problems to be arbitrated or rectified with magic. Barren women would be 
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given figures carved from stone in the likeness of a fetus which they were to 
suckle every night of the new moon. Unlucky fishermen were given new fish 
totems and spears glistening with the innards of a luckier fisherman’s catch. 
Husbands would solicit crucifixes from Gillermo or likenesses of A’glaal— 
horned, reptillian and grotesque — to hang around the necks of promiscuous 
wives. Both symbols, it seemed, were considered equally potent. 

One night the priest told Louie of the blood sacrifices to A ‘glaal that were 
still held in the hills every year. Gillermo took him aside and, in English, 
expressed his concern. “Henry, there must be something we can do,” he 
pleaded. Louie, assuming that he was referring to the slaughter of a boar or 
perhaps a monkey, merely shrugged and told him that it would take time for 
the Matuey to embrace the spirit of the word. He did not mention that, like 
the indians themselves, he thought the priest’s and the primitive’s faith to be 
functionally interchangeable; both had very appealing aspects mired in 
nonsense and both of them, though he could not share, he envied. “You must 
help me,” the priest urged him. 

Puzzled at Gillermo’s desperation, he pointed out the progress the padre 
had made in so short a time. The priest did not seem heartened. 

Louie worked in the cantina for nearly a year. The company men dis- 
dained the indians since they could not be trained or even trusted to arrive at 
work. Louie found himself defending them until it became clear that this 
attitude was acquiring him a reputation for being a patronizing Nort- 
Americano. Still he loaded his jeep with the day’s surplus food and attended 
the beach-fire mission. He came to know many of the indians and in a short 
time learned much of their language. He became friends with an old man, a 
Brujo named Uato who taught him to sing for fish and to catch them with a 
knife. Louie taught him to sing “Hey Good Lookin’ ” and smoke Fiesta cigarettes. 
Uato brought Louie to the hut of his mother, his brother, his brother’s wife and 
their daughter, Uato’s niece: a twelve year old girl with velvet coffee skin and eyes 
of burnished walnut. The girl’s name was Macinta. 

Louie burned tobacco with Uato and his brother, smiled awkwardly at 
Macinta’s mother and avoided looking at the child whose beauty seemed to 
lay in wait for him at the center of a maze he had entered long ago. The child 
occupied herself with knotting a thick string which would be used, he was 
told, in a ceremonial dress to please A’glaal at the rituals before the rains. 
Her name, Macinta, he learned, meant “Mouth of the river.” He felt the girl 
studying him from the back of the hut. At the first opportunity he left oe 
drove back to his bungalow to sleep fitfully and dream of the child. 

While Louie continued to attend the nightly gatherings at the beach and to 
help Gillermo to construct a chapel of logs and stone, he declined Uato’s 
invitations to smoke with him at his mother’s hut and to drink balche , a wine 
of bark from native trees crudely distilled with saliva. The presence of the girl 
disturbed him profoundly. 

One afternoon Uato brought the child to the cantina. Standing outside the 
window he called, “Hey good lookin’ ... what you got cookin’?” 

“Come on in, Uato.” Louie laughed and continued to slice a carcass of beef 
without looking up. When he lifted his eyes from his task and saw Macinta, 
he started, and opened his hand with the knife. In a matter of seconds, blood 
covered the butcher’s table, Louie’s shirt, and the towels he wrapped around 
his hand. Louie turned pale from the freely flowing wound and proximity to 
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the girl’s almost preternatural handsomeness. Uato rushed to his side and 
took Louie’s hand in his own. He forced Louie to allow him to remove the 
blood soaked towel and expose the deep cut that ran the full width of his 
palm. Louie felt faint and sat down. When he closed his eyes he still saw 
Macinta, her huge eyes full of concern for him. He wished they would go 
away and leave him alone. It would not be so unpleasant to simply bleed to 
death. It would be the only way he could be sure to spare Macinta the 
vileness she threatened to awake in him. The wound, while severe, was a 
long way from being fatal. 

When he opened his eyes he saw that Uato held the knife and was placing 
a deep cut across his own hand while intoning ritually, “Let the wound be on 
me. Let it not trouble my friend, now my brother in blood.” He muttered 
other words that Louie did not understand and left the room quickly, leaving 
Macinta alone with him. Louie called after the Brujo. He looked helplessly 
over at the girl. 

“Uncle is very powerful,” she said to him in a voice like rain on still water. 

“He shouldn’ t have done that. He hurt himself badly ... cut his hand 
wide open.” His gaze darted between the girl and the doorway. 

In the next moment Uato came walking back into the cantina with a 
plaster of mud and leaves on his hand. When he saw Louie’s look of distress 
and confusion he smiled. “Don’t worry, already it is better,” he said holding 
up his leafy, muddy hand. 

“Why did you do that, Uato? Imean ... Lappreciate it, but what good 
can it do? Cutting yourself like that.” 

“What good can it do? What good can it do?” The indian mocked Louie’s 
voice, an uncanny impersonation. He laughed. “Look at your hand now, 
hah!” He pointed triumphantly to Louie’s clenched fist, blood caked on his 
knuckles and fingers. Slowly Louie opened his hand. It had stopped bleeding 
though it was sticky and smeared with red. There was no trace of a wound. 
“Hah!” Uato repeated and smiled more broadly. 

Louie stared. His mouth formed words that lodged in his throat. He let out 
an idiot’s giggle and felt a trace of cold traverse his back and neck. Uato 
joined him, completing his stillborn laughter. “But,” Louie reached out 
tentatively, “your hand?” 

Uato as if suddenly reminded, removed the crude plaster exposing a pink 
line of scar tissue. It seemed to heal and fade even as they watched. Consider- 
ing the matter resolved, Uato allowed his face to fall into a more businesslike 
mask. “Henry, I have come to visit you with Macinta so that you can teach her 
your language.” 

Still studying his hand and alternately that of Uato, clenching and opening 
his fist without pain, he responded distractedly. “My language?” 

“Yes, your secret language. Not the language that you speak to the others 
here, the gachupin tongue.” He used the indian word for the Mexicans, 
foreigners, anyone not Matuey, with amusement and dismissal, implying 
that Louie was somehow less alien. “I wish you to teach her the hey-good- 
lookin’ language.” 

“English you mean.” 

“Yes.” He nodded vigorously. “It is so terrible it must be the language of 
A’glaal. Macinta would learn it so she can speak to him.” 

Louie noted for the first time that day the clay figurine around the girl’s 
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neck: huge eyes set into a face that was mostly teeth, its hands and feet 
culminating i in talons. Louie looked away. He saw the gir l’s soft face full of 
innocence and trust, the curve of her upper lip like the wing of some delicate 
bird. Ifonly he could reach out and brush hishand ... justto ... and he 
looked away from her. “No,” he began and shook his head. But he knew he 
could not deny Uato this favor, not just after what the Brujo had just done. “I 
mean, no, I don’t think it is terrible enough for A’glaal.” His gaze fell again to 
the figure, a patch of supreme ugliness against her exquisite beauty. Okay, 
will teach her if that is what you want. I will come to your mother’s hut.” 

“No no.” The old man pr otested. “Her father does not want this, he thinks 
it would be bad for her to be among the Gapuchpin. You must teach her in 
your own house so that he does not know.” 

Louie fought down his panic. He suggested other places, the beach or 
Gillermo’s chapel. He must not be left alone with her. In the end he was 
forced to agree to take her into his bungalow which he shared with one of the 
other cooks. Uato insisted that in any other place she would be discovered by 
his brother though Uato had prepared a spell to make him oblivious to her 
absence at home. 

When Uato and the girl had left, Louie tried to pray, wishing that there 
was a god for him too. He made a resolution, blackly comforting, that he 
would destroy himself before he touched her. He swore it to himself re- 
peatedly and tried to believe at least that much. 

In the weeks that followed Vato brought the girl to Louie’s bungalow in the 
early afternoons. Louie insisted upon this time because it was then that his 
roommate Hermann took his siesta and so they would not be left alone, even 
if their unwitting chaperone slept through the lessons. Louie taught the girl 
nursery rhymes, poems, the alphabet and simple stories in English, which 
the girl learned, for the most part, with surprising speed. Louie remained as 
aietant as he could both in physical proximity and in his demeanor. He spoke 
to her harshly at times when she failed to repeat a lesson correctly. On one 
afternoon while Hermann snored stolidly in his bunk across the room, he 
scolded her with unusual severness. Perspiring with the day’s heat and the 
effects of her pretty pout, he lashed out at her for his own weakness and 
deformed thoughts until she cried. The assistant cook snuffled in his sleep 
and rolled over while Macinta sobbed into her slender fingers. Trembling 
with conflicting impulses, he held out his handkerchief to her and ordered 
her to wipe away her tears. She made no move to accept it and he shouted at 
her. “Take it, damn you! Damn your whining! Can’t you stop it?” Hermann 
sat up with a start. Macinta got to her feet and ran to the door swinging it 
wide. She disappeared into the jungle. 

His heart an awful weight, his head reeling with a sudden lightness, he 
chased after her. He ran through the tangle of undergrowth, branches and 
vines whipping at him as he tried to keep her in sight. He called her name 
and each time it ended on a note that shuddered through him and echoed off 
the drowsing hills. A root sent him sprawling. He cursed steadily to fight 
back the anguish, the trembling, and the thing that stirred again inside of 
him. When he fell silent for a moment he could hear her, crying quietly a few 
yards off. He rose and saw her in a clearing, her shoulders lifting and falling 
as she picked at the rotting pulp from a felled palm. He walked toward her 
and said her name softly. When she saw him she got to her feet and instead of 
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running from him, flew into his arms clutching him and begging him to 
forgive her stupidness. 

He held her, saying her name until it became a fevered song. He kissed 
away her tears, rocking her to and fro. They stayed that way for a long time 
until he realized she was asleep. He put her onto the soft grass and lay beside 
her stroking her hair, her face, her arms. The sounds of the jungle swelled 
around him, the heat was a blanket of possibilities closing down. He never 
remember ed afterward what he began to do then. He only remembered her 
scream, the spasm that was already as much self loathing as pleasure, and 
the little figure of A’glaal lying on the grass to the side of her neck, its eyes 
wide with a mute intensity, the mouth grimacing. 

Though it was much later it seemed only a moment had passed and he was 
alone. He understood what had happened and that it was time to run. Again. 

He stood and pulled his clothes on. Traces of Macinta’s blood on the grass 
reminded him, too late, of his promise to himself. With a leaden calm he 
walked back toward the bungalow. He knew where Hermann kept his 
revolver. 

He found Hermann’s brandy first. He put the bottle to his lips and drank. 
His fingers where he clutched the neck still had the blood and smell of the girl 
on them. He continued to drink, forgetting or postponing the pistol to explore 
with drunken fascination, the nothingness inside of him as though his soul 
were a blotter on which a pool of black ink spread inexorably outward. He 
stumbled to the wash basin and watched the water turn a reddish brown as 
he placed his hands into the bowl. He stood there for a long time. 

It was dark when the indians gathered outside of his bungalow bearing 
torches and weapons. They shouted for him: The Evil One, The Spoiler, The 
Enemy of Ochaca, A’G laal and The Jesus Christ. Louie was drunk. 

Hermann and two of the foremen from the company burst into the room. 
Behind them was Father Gillermo, his face an impassive mask. 

Hermann spoke first. “Henry, oh Mother of us all, what did you do? 

“You will have to come with us,” one of the men said. The other man was 
standing in shadow levelling a gun at the crack in the door. Louie remem- 
bered then that he had let the matter of his own destruction lapse, enrap- 
tured as he was with the weighted darkness that had settled over him. He 
saw the silhouette of the priest against the torchlight from outside. He averted 
his eyes but the voice of Gillermo reached him through the cocoon of void he 
had spun about himself. 

“You are an abomination,” the priest said levelly. “It is a measure of God’s 
sometimes ...” he groped for words, “... awful mercy that through your 
evil, the life of that child has been spared. A life tainted now forever with your 
corruption.” 

Louie looked up unsteadily. “I would never have ... 

“Not you,” the pr iest answered, disgusted. “She was to be sacrificed in the 
hills before the rains, perhaps in a month. Sacrificed to their A’ hae Now 
that is impossible because she has been violated. God’s mercy ...” he 
trailed off. 

The import of the priest’s words penetrated the brandy and despair. Yes, 
the priest had tried to tell him before of the practice, and it occurred to him 
then that many of the other girls of Macinta’s age in the village were already 
married. That a child of Macinta’s bez uty was unbetrothed should have told 
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him much. Uato wished her to speak what he supposed could only be the 
diabolical tongue of A’glaal so that she could intercede with him for the tribe 
after her heart had been torn out on the altar. The image of the horned and 
scaled deity came to him, the leering mouth and talons. He retched and 
tossed some of the brandy onto the grass matting of the floor. 

“Very good,” Gillermo mocked him. “Keep the taste of it in your mouth 
always.” 

They escorted Louie from his room, the two men covering the exit with the 
weapons pointed at the gathering of indians. Louie was supported on one 
side by the priest and on the other by Hermann. He was ushered quickly 
toward the beach. He could see Macinta’s father in the crowd and her 
mother and grandmother. A dozen men from the company kept the ranks of 
the Matuey in check with rifles held horizontally, muzzle to butt. The scene 
shimmered and darted in the light of the flaming branches like some 
fantastic dream of primitive menace. 

“We are taking | you toa launch which will bring you to one of the tankers 
some miles offshore,” one of the men said to him, but he did not hear. “You 
will go back to Tihuantepec and from there you can make your way to 
wherever you have come from. You cannot stay here.’ 

At the head of the gathering of indians Uato seemed to materialize from 
shadow. Like smoke, he snaked his way through the cordon of armed men 
and approached Louie, extending his empty hands. “Blood brother,’ 7 be 
called to him in a passionless voice, “you have taken what is A’glaal’s.” Two 
men seized Uato by the arms and began moving him back toward the crowd. 
The Brujo did not resist but as he was pushed back into the ranks of his 
people he called out. “Now you are his! You are the most unlucky of men. 
Pray, blood brother, pray for death!” 

The men took Louie past the jagged circle of torchlight and the night 
closed in around him. The surf hammered at his ears, the diesel drone of the 
launch and its fumes sickened him as he was taken out past the reef. The 
figures on the beach grew smaller. The sea and the sky were an impossible 
black that swallowed him. 

Louie stayed on board the tanker for six weeks as it lay off the coast of Ixto- 
pan, gorging itself on the crude oil the rigs would feed its great belly. He 
was treated with contempt by the crew members and was given menial jobs 
of laundering, mending, and scrubbing to pay for his passage back to the 
mainland. The men on board left him on his own for the most part. He ate 
only after the mess was cleared of personnel, and then sparingly. He had no 
appetite for anything but the bottles of whiskey he procured from one of the 
kitchen boys in exchange for performing a dispr oportionate amount of the 
boy’s tasks. When there was nothing else to do he would stare out to sea 
wonderi ing how much whiskey it would take to drown himself. He slept little. 

Once a week the priest would arrive on the launch to hear confessions and 
say the mass on board. Louie avoided him. Gillermo did not seek him out 
until the day before the ship was to get underway. He found Louie in a 
hammock strung between pipes in the boiler room where Louie had made 
his quarters, away from the other hands. The former cook was thin, pale and 
unshaven, his face twitching with bad liquor and worse dreams. He was a 
cruel caricature of the man who had helped with the indians and the 
building of the mission. Knowing that Louie/Henry was not of the faith he did 
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not ask him if he wished to confess. He told him only that the girl, Macinta, 
was pregnant. 

“She is an outcast among the tribe. They will no longer have her for fear of 
incurring the wrath of their A‘glaal. She lives in the hills in a place Uato has 
made for her. When she learned she was with child she began to fashion, 
with knots and string, the likeness of the monster she was to be sacrificed to. I 
have been to her hut as she and Uato sing to the thing’s image and burn foul 
smelling offerings. She pretends to suckle it as though it were the child she 
will bear.” 

“Why are you telling me all this? Leave me alone.” Louie stared with 
unfocused resentment at the priest and lifted an empty bottle of tequila as if 
he would hurl it at him. “Go on, leave me alone!” The priest turned and left. 
Louie never saw him again. 


In Tehuantepec Louie was given a small sum of money as his final 
payment from the company. They told him to come back in six months when 
they might have some work in the Yucatan Peninsula. Louie merely grunted 
and took the money across the street where he bought a bottle. 

He made his way north on shabby autobuses filled with the very poor. He 
slept in bus stations and along the sides of roads, always waking to strange 
surroundings and fits of trembling born of drink and half-remembered 
visions. 

With the onset of the rainy season, the sickness began, characterized by 
sharp pains in the stomach and progressively more lucid nightmares that 
came and went with fever. The dreams were of the face of A’glaal and there 
was always the faint, childlike singing, the voice of a young girl. 

He thought constantly of taking his own life only to rediscover his coward- 
ice each time. 

By the time Louie had crossed back into the United States, the pains in his 
stomach had grown quite pronounced. He walked with difficulty, bent over 
the tight ball of malignancy inside him as though carrying some weighted 
and cancerous object around his neck: an albatross of minute, radiating 
blades. It was,-he decided, an ulcer. Liquor seemed to both palliate and 
provoke this condition. 

Having overstayed his visa, he was told by the Mexican authorities that he 
would not be allowed back in the country for five years. This pronouncement 
he understood to be as much a product of his derelict appearance as the 
delinquent date on his papers. The Migracion officials considered The 
Republic well rid of this shabby, foul-smelling American. 

In a halfway house in east San Diego, Louie was given a bed, some clothes 
that approximately fit him, and food which he could seldom keep down. He 
disturbed other indigents during the nights with his cries of pain accom- 
panied always by visions of A’glaal—toothy, scaled and grinning—the sing 
song chanting of Macinta as she rocked, beading and knotting lengths of 
string, the sad nodding of Uato who murmured “You are the most unlucky of 
men,” the fierce disgust of Gillermo and the hallucinatory echo of the priest’s 
word, “Abomination!” 

Louie was told he must remove himselfto a charity center for the treatment 
of alcoholics. The examining doctor could find no cause for the abdominal 
agonies he complained of, though he marked the inflammation and distend- 
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ing of his flesh. “Psychosomatic complications,” he had called it. “Acute 
alcoholism, Delerium Tremens,” he said and gave him an address 
downtown. 

Louie made his way toward the center of the city, panhandling for bottles 
of Night Train Express, white port, or half pints of liquor. Somewhere along 
the way he forgot his destination and mislaid the address. He wandered 
among the mazes of neon-stained sidewalks, loosening the drawstring 
around his waist to accomodate his ballooning belly which now obscured 
any sight of his ankles, swollen now with faulty circulation like those of a 
pregnant woman. He was in a state of constant fuddlement punctuated by 
short-lived euphori ia and bracketed by torment. The spasms that emanated 
from his groin, stomach, and diaphragm eclipsed even the most excruciating 
hangovers. He was no longer sure most of the time as to who he was—or had 
been, what had happened exactly—only that the answer was something 
hellish and that he was dying. He knew this even as he watched with 
brain-damaged detachment and perhaps a blank interest, his belly grow 
and become livid. 

The singing was a constant drone now. The atonal chanting of the little 
girl rose from alleyways, public parks, wafting over the sounds of traffic, 
piercing through the riot of neon noise. Louie lived with a fear that trans- 
cended the pain, the bizarre phenomenon he carried, and the prospect of his 
death. Degradation and loss, the surety of his damnation, these things he 
learned to live with as if they were little more than disagreeable companions, 
but the apprehension born of equal parts understanding and denial 
threatened to drive him over the edge into some, as yet, unguessed abyss. 


In every major city there is some analogue to “Skid Row,” “The Bowery,” a 
“Bughouse Square ” for every urban center; in San Diego it is Horton Plaza 
where the Hare Krishnas and dishevelled evangelists vie with each other, 
small-time drug dealers, panhandlers, and winos for the attention of clerks, 
executives, shopgirls—commuters waiting for buses home in the 
evenings — and the anonymous, the broken who claim the territory at night- 

fall to pace out their separate hells. 

Louie was among these last and it was nightfall, nine months since his 
departure from Ixtopan and the germination of his undoing. Though he did 
not mark the passage of weeks and days, he knew well enough that 
thousands of miles away Macinta would be giving birth to his son in a matter 
of hours and that his own time had come. 

He chose the public men’s room in the plaza for its darkness. Sunken like a 
pit into the littered greenery and concrete of the park and surrounded by a 
bowed-iron fence, it had the appearance of some long since ruptured cage. 
Clutching himself, he made his way down the stairs, his breathing came as 
cloth being torn into strips. The urban night seemed to congeal at the bottom 
of the stairs, take on another order of density. Stray light from tattoo parlors 
and X- rated movie marquees leaked onto the floor like some polluted dye. 
Among the ruined booths quick pleasures could be had for a handful of 
coins, packets of poisons were exchanged for slightly more. He lay down in 
the shadows beneath a light fixture, gutted despite a mesh of wire cupping it 
from beneath. Liquid moans and sighs issued from one of the booths. When 
Louie began to thrash, panting in an involuntary falsetto, there was a 
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scuffling in the gloom. Someone said,“Ohno,oh man_.. .” and then, “let’s 
go, I know a place. C’mon.” 

Louie was alone with the silence and the monkey house smell of his 
deathbed and delivery room. 

The girl’s singing grew louder and he could hear Uato now, somberly 
intoning a basso incantation, attending the double births from so far away. 

For a long time there was nothing but the sounds of the street, disas- 
sociated voices reverberating against concrete and tile. Then came the 
scream. It echoed off the urine-dank walls and resounded through the plaza. 
Perhaps there was a lull in the activities above, an uncomfortable pause in 
the fractured conversations, a brief acknowledgement —one of their number 
articulating something for them all—before they turned away. 

Only he heard the whisper: rat’s feet over broken glass, a reedy sound that 
burned, “Louieee a 

Only he saw the needle teeth that dripped something viscous, steaming in, 
the mild winter air. 

No one heard the glissando of laughter absorbed by the chaos of night- 
sounds in the city. 

Not even Louie. 





Pinewood 


by 
Tanith Lee 


CLEAR MORNING LIGHT slanted across her face and woke her. She 
turned on her side and murmured: 

“David. David, darling, I think it must be awfully late— 

Receiving no answer, she opened her eyes. The other side of the bed was 
empty, and the little clock on his side t able showed half past ten. Of course, 
he had woken when the alarm went off, as she never did, and left her to sleep. 
The clock’s little round face, like cracked eggshell, ticked with a menacing 
reproach. She had always been certain it disliked her, in a humorous rather 
than a sinister manner, because she never responded to its insistent morning 
screams, and when David was away on business, forgot to wind it up. 

Beyond the bright window the pines rubbed their black needles against 
the autumn wind. She shivered as she sat up in the bed. The gothic trees 
disturbed her, a stupid notion for a woman of thirty seven she fold herself. 

Dear David. She brushed her teeth with swift meticulous strokes. He alone 
had never minded about her sluggish waking. 

She examined her eyes and her throat in the harsh light, bravely. Not so 
bad. Not so bad, Pamela, for the elder ly lady you are. She smiled as she ran 
the bath, thinking of her anxious questionings, her painful jokes: “I’m too old 
for you, dar ling, really. People will ask you at parties why you brought your 
mother—” in reality she was three years David’s senior—and the batch of 
youthful snaps: “Oh, but I look so young in these—” He was good to her, 
sensing the nervous, helpless steps she took towards that essentially, prema- 
turely female precipice of age —the little line, the grey hair. He told her all the 
things she wanted to hear from him, all the good things, and never seemed to 
find her tiresome. He had always had a perfect patience and kindness 
towards her. And she had always ‘known that she had been unusually lucky 
with this man. She might so easily have loved a fool or a boor and found out 
too late, as had Jane, or her sister Angela, a man with no ability to imagine 
how things might be for the female principle in his life—a lack of com- 
prehension amounting to xenophobia. 

Sitting in the bath she had a sudden horror that this was the day for Mrs. 
Meadowes, the cleaning lady. A twice-weekly visitation of utter cleanliness 
and vigour, she nevertheless doted on David, and, natur ally, bullied Pamela. 
Frantically Pamela towelled and scattered tale. She never seemed to know 
where she was with Mrs. Meadowes. Her days and times of arrival seemed to 
be in constant flux. And now, come to think of it, Pamela remembered she 
was to meet David for lunch 

She grasped the phone and dialled the Meadowes’s number. An incoherent 
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child answered, presently to be replaced by a recognized contralto. 

“Oh—Mrs. Meadowes, Pamela Taylor here—I’m dreadfully sorry, but I 
simply couldn’t remember—is it today you’re coming? Or is it tomorrow or 
something?” 

There was a pause, then the contralto said carefully: 

“Well, dear, I can fit you in tomorrow. If you like.” 

“Oh, good, then it wasn’t today. Thank you so much. Sorry to have 
bothered you. Goodbye.” 

There had been something distinctly strange about the Meadowes phone 
call, she thought as she ate her grapefruit. Probably something to do with 
that appalling child. She switched on the radio. She caught a news bulletin, 
as she always seemed to. Somewhere a plane had crashed, somewhere else 
an earthquake—she switched off. Angela had frequently told her that she 
should keep herself abreast of the news, not bury her head in the sand. But 
she simply could not stand it. Papers depressed her. They came for David, 
and when he forgot to take them with him to the office as he always seemed to 
nowadays, she would push them out of sight, bury them behind cushions 
and under piles of magazines, afraid to glimpse some horror before she 
could avert her eyes. David teased her a little. ““Where’s the ostrich hidden my 
paper today?” 

As she constructed her peach-bloom cosmetic face before the mirror she 

thought of Angela, vigorously devouring black gospels of famine, war and 
pestilence with her morning coffee. James liked her to know what she was 
talking about at their dinner parties. He rated a woman’s s intelligence by her 
grasp of foreign c i aac lo a yesterday in parliament. It was in a way 
rather curious. Angela had met James in the same month Pamela had met 
David. 

She took the car with her into town, a feat she performed with some dread. 
David was a superb and relaxed driver, she by contrast, sat in rigid anxiety at 
the wheel. Her fears seemed to attract near disasters. Dogs, children and 
India rubber balls flew in front of her wheels as if magnetized, men in 
Citroens honked and swore, and juggernauts herded her off the road. 
Normally she would take the bus, for David often used the car, but today it 
lurked in the garage, taunting her, and besides she was pushed for time. She 
reached the restaurant ten minutes late, and went to meet him in the bar, but 
he had not yet arrived. Bars were unfortunate for her, and alone she shunned 
them. David said she had a flair for being picked up; men who looked like 
mafioso would offer her martinis, and all she seemed able to do in her 
paralysed fright was apologise to them. She left the bar and went into the 
restaurant and ordered a sherry at her table. 

The room felt rather hot and oppressive, and all the other tables were 
filling up, except her own. She drank her sherry down in wild gulps and the 
waiter leaned over her: 

“Would madam care to order now?! 

“Oh—no thank you. I’m sorry, you see, ’m waiting for my husband—” 

She trailed off. A knowing and somber look had come over the man’s face. 
“Oh, God, I suppose he thinks Pm a whore, too.” She took out a cigarette and 
smoked it in nervous bursts. She could see another waiter watching her from 
his post beside a pillar. “I shall wait another ten minutes and then I shall go.” 

It was fifteen minutes past two when she suddenly remembered. It came 
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over her like a lightning flash, bringing a wave of embarrassment and relief 
in its wake. Of course, David had told her very last thing | ast night that the 
lunch would have to be cancelled. A man was coming from Kelly’s—or 
Ryson’s—and he would have to take him for a wor King snack at the pub. She 
felt an utter fool. Good heavens, was her memory going this early? She almost 
giggled as she threaded between the tables. 

She shopped in the afternoon, and ate a cream cake with her coffee in a 
small teashop full of old ladies. She had bought David a novel, one of the few 

yraham Greene’s he hadn’t collected over the years. She had seen for some 
time that he was having trouble with his present reading—the same volume 
had lain beside the round-faced clock for over a month. 

The journey home was relatively uneventful. At the traffic lights a boy with 
arucksack leaned to her window. She thought i in alarm that he was going to 
demand a lift, or else tell her in an American voice of how he had found Jesus 
in San Francisco, but, in fact, he only wanted directions to Brown’s the 
chemists. It seemed such a harmless request it filled her with incongrous 
delight. Purple and ochre cloud drift was bringing on the early dusk in 
spasms of rain. With a surge of immeasurable compassion she offered him, 
after all, the lift she had been terrified of giving. David would be furious with 
her, she knew. It was a stupid thing to do, yet the boy looked so vulnerable in 
the rain, his long dark hair plastered to his skull. He was an ugly, shy, rather 
charming student, and she left him at the chemists after a ten-minute ride 
during which he thanked her seven times. It turned out his mother was Mrs. 
Brown, and he had hitched all the way from Bristol. 

After he had gone, she parked the car, and went to buy fresh cigarettes. 
Coming from the tobacconists, she saw the cemetery. 

She had forgotten she would see the cemetery on her errand of mercy. It 
was foolish, she knew, to experience this ‘morbid dread’, as Angela would 
no doubt put it. It was, nevertheless, a perfect picture of horror for her—the 
ranks of marble markers under the orange monochrome sky with rain falling 
on their plots and withered wreaths, and down through ‘the newly-turned 
soil to reach the wooden caskets underneath .... She experienc ed asudden 
swirling sickness, and ran through it to the car. Inside, the icy rain shut out, 
she found that she had absurdly begun to cry. 

“Oh, don’t be such an idiot,” she said aloud. 

She turned on the car’s heater, and started vigorously for home, nearly 
stalling. She was much later than she had meant to be. 

There were no lights burning in the house, and she realised with regret 
that he would be late again. She coerced the unwilling car into the garage, 
and ran between the rustling pines. She clicked a switch in every room and 
resusitated the television to reveal three children up to their eyes in some 
form of super sweet. Their strawberry-and-cream bedecked faces filled her 
with disgust. She had never liked children, and never wanted them. She 
paused, her hand on the door, a moment’s abstracted thought catching at her 
mind—had she failed David in this? She could remember him saying to her 
as she sobbed against him: 

“I only want you, you know that, and nothing else matters.” 

That had been after the results of the tests. Ina way she felt she had wished 
herself into barrenness. She thought of Angela’s two sons, strapping boister- 
ous boys, who went canoeing with their father, and brought home baskets of 
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mangled catch from a day’s fishing, and spotted trains, and bolted their food 
to get back to incongruous and noisy activities in their bedroom. 

“A man needs sons,” Angela had once said. “It’s a sort of pr oof, Pamela. 
Why don’t you see a specialist? I can give you the address.” 

But then Angela and James had not slept together in any sense for ten 
years, Pamela thought with sudden, spiteful triumph, and it had always 
been a doubtful joy to them. She remembered David’s arms about her and 
that earthy magic they made between them, an attraction that had increased 
rather than diminished. 

The phone rang. 

It made her jump. 

“Oh, damn.” 

She picked it up, and heard, with the relevance of a conjuration, her 
sister’s cool, well-managed tones. 

“Oh, hullo, Angela. I don’t want to be a cow, but this really is rather a bad 
time—I was just about to start dinner—” 

“Pamela, my dear,” Angela said, her voice peculiarly solemn, “are you all 
right?” 

“All right? Of course I am. What on earth—” 

“Pamela, I want you to listen to me. Please, my dear. I wouldn’t have rung, 
but Jane Thomson says she saw you in Cordells at lunch time. She says, oh, 
my dear, she says she saw you waiting for someone.” Angela sounded 
unspeakably distressed. “Pamela, who were you waiting for?” 

-amela felt a surge of panic wash over her 

“Toh, no one. Does it matter?” 

“Darling, of course it does. Was it David you were waiting for, like the last 
time?” 

?amela held the phone away from her ear and looked at it. There was a 
bee trapped in the phone, buzzing away at her. She had always been terribly 
afraid of bees. 

“T really have to go, Angela,” she shouted at the mouthpiece. 

“Oh, Pamela, Pamela,” Angela said. She seemed to be crying. “Darling, 
David can’t come back to you. Not now.” 

“Be quiet,” Pamela said. 

The bee went on buzzing. 

“Pamela, listen to me. David is dead. Dead, do you hear me? He died of 
peritonitis last July. For God’s sake, Pamela— 

Pamela dropped the phone into its receiver and the buzzing stopped. 

The dinner was spoiled before she realized how late he was going to be 
after all. He had told her the conference might run on, and not to wait up for 
him. She waited, however, until midnight. Upstairs, she took the book from 
his bedside table and replaced it with the Graham Greene —it would sur- 
prise him when he found it. 

She hated to sleep without him, but she was very tired. And she would see 
him in the morning. 

Outside, the pines clicked and whispered, but she did not listen. 
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Shadowman 


by 


“ 


Susan Casper 


THE RAT HUNG UPSIDE DOWN in the cellar, swaying gently back 
and forth on the piano wire threaded around the base of its tail. It had just 
joined seven of its mates, one dying, six dead, two of them badly decom- 
posed. It thrashed in its frenzy, while the huge hulking shadowman lum- 
bered across the dusty basement, and up the wooden stairs, taking the 
lantern with him. 

The yard was covered with brown and golden leaves that the children 
were carefully sweeping into a mound beside the steps. 

“Me first,” screamed Kamika, her thick black braids streaming out behind 
her as she ran for the pile. 

“No!” shrieked Connie, grabbing her by the arm, a stern look on her 
round, freckled face. “I get to go first, cause it’s my yard.” 

“Connie, mind your manners!” Rita Koehler said, looking up from her 
conversation with Beth McGregor. “Kami is your company. Is that how you 
treat a guest?” 

“Butitis my yard,” Connie said, still holding on to her friend’s jacket, “and 
it’s not as good after the first jump, mommy.” Her mother shook her head. 
“Please, Kami? Pretty please? You can go twice, if you let me go first.” 
Without waiting for an answer, the child mounted the third step, and leapt 
into the pile of leaves. 

“They're a mess,” Beth said, laughing. “What would they do if they 
couldn’t fight?” 

“Actually, they’ve done pretty well today, considering. Would you like me 
to get some more coffee?” 

“No, honest Rita, I have to go soon. But I can count on you for the mother’s 
watch?” 

“Of course. After the way he killed the little Miller girl, you’d think the 
whole town would be out there with shotguns. How could anyone do 
something like that to a little kid?” 

“Seven of them,” she said quietly, closing her eyes and shivering. “Every 
time I think of that monster coming near my Kami ... It’s so depressing.” 

“Well, you can certainly count on me. I’m walking Connie to school 
anyway, ‘til this thing is over. I might as well take three or four. It’s safer.’ 

“Thanks a lot, Rita. Pve got some other mothers to talk to now. Brush 
yourself off, Kami. Time to go.” She tore a sheet of paper from a clipboard 
and handed it to Rita. “Here’s your list. And if you can’t make it one morning, 
call Shelly Morgenstern. She goes to work late. Anyway, thanks again.” She 
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grabbed her daughter’s hand, and left. Rita picked up the cups and saucers, 
and carried them into the kitchen. Jeff would be home in an hour; it was time 
to start cooking. She walked to the back door. 

Connie was kicking the leaves, making a trail through the yard. “Time to 
come in,” Rita called. 

“Oh, mommy, do I have to? Can’t I stay out for a while?” 

“No, Connie, come in now!” 

“But mommy!” 

“No!” 

Connie came in to the kitchen, wearing a dramatically exaggerated pout, 
and seated herself in her little chair by the window. Rita’s heart went out to 
her. Mothers weren’t supposed to wear their children like a coat. She hated 
keeping her under wraps. Connie needed to go out, run around, see her 
friends. She needed to get away from her mother for a while, too. “Tell you 
what,” she said, kneeling beside the chair, “let’s make some oatmeal cookies 
for daddy!” 


The shadowman came back down into the cellar, and set his lantern on 
the newel post. From under the steps, a pair of glowing red eyes watched as 
he lit two coals in a trash can lid. He drew a knife from his belt, and laid it 
across the top of the lid, then pulled a stained and ragged cloth from the 
wooden stair railing. Now he was almost ready. 

He grabbed a stepladder that was leaning against the wall, and set it up 
under the beam. The row of neatly strung bodies cast a chain of large dark 
shadows on the wall, obscuring his decorations. Beside the shadows, a doll 
was nailed to the wall, mutilated, and covered with rat’s blood, her eyes 
hanging down on her cheek. the words BECAUSE I LOVE YOU were written 
above her head. CONSEC (RAT) ION = S/LAUGHTER was chalked on 
another wall. 

He put on a pair of heavy work gloves and ¢ limbed the ladder, unhooking 
the wire holding his latest catch. He held the wire out at arm’s length, while 
the rat twisted and tried to reach him with its teeth, and climbed back down. 
He laid the creature down on the cloth, holding it firmly as it squirmed, and 
picked up the heated knife. It glowed in the dimness. There was a desperate 
squeal, followed by a low and continuous moaning. The smell of burning 
flesh and fur filled the air. Under the stairs, the two red eyes watched and 
watched, and then suddenly disappeared; there was the sound of racing feet 
as a small body scuttled away into darkness. 

A long time later, the shadowman wrapped the bloody knife in the cloth, 
and pulled off his gloves. His fingers were marked with tiny red welts where 
he had been bitten, but the skin was not broken. The rat lay exhausted, 
breathing shallowly, not squealing, anymore. He climbed up and hung it 
from the rafter again. He put the ladder away, picked up the bloodstained 
package, blew out his lantern, and went slowly up the groaning steps. 

In the darkness, the rat swung and thrashed, trying to bite piano wire from 
its tail. 


“Connie, we have to leave. Get your boots on. Now!” Rita was dressed to go 


out, holding the child’s coat and hat. 
“Mommy ,I want the hat with the bunnies,” the child wailed. “I don’t want 
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that brown woolly one. It itches.” She finished lacing her boots, and started 
looking through the drawers. 

“Constance Koehler, get over here this minute! We don’t have time for this 
nonsense. I have three other kids to pick up.” 

“I won’t wear the brown woolly. I won’t!’ She stamped her foot and 
pouted. Tears filled her eyes 

Rita rolled her eyes upward. “Listen, brat,” she said through clenched 
teeth, “you'll wear the brown hat, and you won’t give me any more trouble. 
Do you understand?” The child stood stiff and unhelpful as her mother 
yanked the hat down over her ears. 

They walked silently the first three blocks, with Connie still leaking an 
occasional tear from her puffy red eyes. David Morgenstern was waiting 
outside for them and ran to meet them before they even got to his steps. 

“Hi, Mrs. Koehler, what’s wrong with her?” he said, pointing at Connie. 

“Oh, just a bad day, I suppose. Why don’t you see if you can cheer her up.” 

“J can make her laugh,” he said, and tickled her. She slapped his hand 
away. 

“Go away!” she screamed. 

“1 don’t think she likes me,” David said sadly, taking Rita’s other hand. 

They picked up Jamal on the next block, and then proceded to Lisa’s 
house. Connie marched along silently, still sulking, while the others played, 
sang, and danced around. Keeping them in tow was a tedious, time- 
consuming job, and when they got to Lisa’s house, the child was not ready. 
“Now, wait right here.” she told aes at the bottom step, and went up to see 
what was taking so long. They were all going to be late. 

Connie watched her mother disappearing up the steps. The boys had 
begun to fight on the lawn. She reached up and snatched off the offending 
hat. She would tell her mother she lost it. Now all she needed was a hiding 
place. Here was one —a crack beside the step. She pushed the hat into it, but 
it would not stay. She looked around. There were bushes surrounding the 
park across the street. A thick hedge of them. Did she have time? She glanced 
nervously at the open door, the wrestling boys, the despised hat, and took off 
across the tiny street. She wanted to hide it deep, so that it couldn’t be found. 
She thrust it inside a bush. But a branch caught her dress, ripping the sleeve. 
She looked at her ruined dress, then back to the house. Lisa was coming out. 
Mommy would be there in a second. Mommy would see! Without thought or 
plan, she ran into the wall of bushes. 

Once inside the cool green dimness, she realized her mistake. She had to 
go back. But she had to tell her mother something. Something good. Some- 
thing that would save her from a spanking. She would say that she saw a dog 
that she thought was Tippy. They had been looking for Tippy ever since he 
ran away. Mommy would understand that. She pushed her way out of the 
bushes, but something was wrong. Where was Lisa’s house? It took her a 
moment to realize what had happened, but for one crazy, magical moment, 
the world had changed into a green and crooked wonderland. She had 
gotten turned around, come out on the wrong side. Again, she pushed her 
way through the bushes. Mommy must be getting mad. 


The shadowman crouched in a doorway, watching the children go into 
the schoolyard. His black watch cap was pulled down to his eyes. His thin 
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pasty-white flesh, his heavy gloves showed patches that used to be white. He 
stared fixedly from the doorway, shifting his weight from foot to foot, 
running his hand along his half-zippered fly. A girl of eight skipped by the 
doorway, dropped a book and bent to pick it up. His fingers clenched 
spasmodic: illy. He surged yearningly toward her, butno ... too crowded. 
Too crowded 


“Where’s Connie?” Rita asked nervously, when she got to the bottom of the 
steps. 

“I don’t know,” said David. 

“I bet she went on to school,” Jamal cut in. 

She grabbed two of their hands and started walking quickly. The first bell 
had os eady rung. What had possessed the child to go off alone? She had told 
her, and told her. She passed a wino weaving in the doorway. “Why the hell 
doesn’t somebody do something about people like this hanging around the 
school? Especially at a time like this.” She said it out loud, hoping he’d hear. 
He seemed to flinch under her gaze. God, did he stink! She could smell him 
from ten feet away in the open air. He made her want to gag, but more 
important, he made her uneasy. She sped up as she crossed the street. The 
second bell rang, and the children started filing into class. Damn! She’d 
wanted to find Connie in the line, so that she could talk to her about going off 
alone. She decided to check the classroom, just to make sure she was there. 


The shadowman left the door way. There was time, there was always 
plenty of time ... He turned the corner, and began to shamble slowly 
toward the park. 


Connie ran down the street, calling her mother. She was in trouble now. 
And there was a man walking toward her. An ugly man. A scary man, 
dressed all in torn black clothes. Walking right at her. She paused, smelling 
his awful stink now, but knowing what to do—then, she started to run. He 
grabbed her by the arm as she tried to dart past him, and she screamed. 
Before she could scream again, he clamped his hand over her mouth. It 
covered her face, and she couldn’t breathe. She kicked and punched and 
pinched him, and bit at the heavy cotton glove covering her mouth. But she 
couldn’t breathe! Ignoring her struggles, his face expressionless and blank, 
he picked her up, lifting her effortlessly, and cradled her in his arms. He 

-arried her into the park, walking deliberately, but unhurriedly, and carried 
her down to the water fountain. She tried and tried to scream, but the big 
cotton glove bit into her mouth, blocking the sound. He put her down, 
pushing her into the ground as she twisted and squirmed, but then he 
punched her in the head, and now it hurt too much to scream, too much to 
move at all. He put his knee on her chest, pinning her to the ground. With one 
hand he scooped up mud from around the fountain; with the other, he forced 
her mouth open. Working almost matter-of-factly, he began to pack mud in 
her mouth. Some of the mud she managed to work out with her tongue, but 
he kept shoving more of it into her, until her mouth was packed solid with it. 
He pulled a piece of cloth from inside his trousers. It opened into a large 
drawstring bag. 
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Rita ran from the school building, blinded by tears. Where was she? Mrs. 
Listrom would call the police, but she couldn’t wait. It hadn’t been a 
Connie could not have gone far. Unless... She ran back to Lisa’s, the last 
place she had seen her, and looked around. The park. The dumb kid might 
have gone into the park and forgotten all about school. She ran into the park, 

calling her daughter’s name. This was no place for a child. A few old 
derelicts, drunk or —who knows? — maybe dead, were sprawled out under 
the trees. The place was frightening. Connie could be anywhere in here. The 
park was densely overgrown and if she wasn’t on the path, Rita would never 

see her. And the place was full of drunks. One went lumbering by, carrying a 
huge bag. She could see the filthy rags spilling out of the top. She hesitated, 

chewing a fingernail, and then decided to follow the path that led deeper into 


the park. 


When Connie opened her eyes, she was hanging upside down in darkness, 
swaying back and forth painfully, as piano wire bit into her booted foot. 

At first she did not know where she was, and she tried instinctively to grab 
the wire, to right herself, but her hands were bound, her muscles ached 
unmercifully and it was only seconds before she was forced to drop back 
down, dangling once again. Her hands went out toward the floor, but that 
too was out of reach, and she struggled and kicked and twisted trying to grab 
the wire, or pull herself free, but cautiously afraid that the fall might also hurt 
her. Her struggles merely set her swinging sickeningly, back and forth in the 
dark, where something wet and cold and rubbery brushed against her arm, 
making her flesh crawl. She tried to scream then, call for help, but her mouth 
was full of something hard and slimy and foul-tasting ... Mud. She re- 
membered then, all at once. The taste of mud brought it all back to her. That 
man, that awful man! And he had caught her. He had grabbed her, and 
stuffed her into a sack, just like Mommy had warned her that somebody 
would do some day if she wasn’t careful. He must have brought her 
here... and terror overwhelmed her at the thought. She froze; the wildly 
jerking spirals of her body on the wire gradually slowing to a gentle swing 
again. She became only a pair of watching eyes and a set of listening ears, so 
bristlingly alert that she almost forgot to be afraid. Faintly, she heard 
footsteps on the floor above, and she knew that it was him. Was he coming? 
She heard a noise, a muffled thunking noise, followed by the creak of wooden 
steps, and she twitched, her heart racing. Something was moving around in 
the darkness, coming closer, making the dead dusty air stir with its motion, 
and then she smelled the overpowering stink of rotting meat, and she knew 
that he was there somewhere, in the dark. 

A match flared. She squeezed her eyes shut in pain against the sudden 
glare, and when she slowly opened them again, the shadowman was there, 
holding up a lantern, peering at her closely. She remained perfectly still, not 
daring even to breathe, staring for a long frozen moment into a face made 
even more grotesque by the flickering shadows. 

Then, wordlessly, he turned away and set the lantern down on the newel 
post of a flight of rickety stairs. He bent down into the gloom beneath the 
stairs, coming up with a package, wrapped in bloodstained cloth. He set the 
package down in the middle of the floor, squatted, lit another match, and 
began to poke it into an upturned trash can lid. After a few moments, he 
shook the match and threw it aside, and she could see the redly glowing 
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sweater was ripped from the neck to the nipple, showing a splash of 
coals. 

She watched him almost calmly, unable to move, as he slowly unwrapped 
the bundle he had set aside before. There was something shiny inside which 
he placed into the fire. A knife. Oh mommy, please come. Please! He shook 
out the cloth and laid it on the floor, car efully smoothing out the edges. The 
wave of nausea subsided and she tried again to reach her feet. He stood up, 
and walked toward her, then past, and she noticed for the first time several 
things hanging in a line beside her. She felt him grab her ankles from behind 
and lift her up and then down, banging her head on the floor. Half-dazed she 
felt him dragging her across the floor, lifting her onto the bloodstained sheet. 
He laid her down on the cloth, and she could feel the heat from the fire on her 
cheek. Sparks went up when he turned the knife, and they burned where they 
touched her. He grabbed her by the shoulders, pinning her to the floor, 
staring at her. He stared and stared, face blank and set, eyes opaque as 
agates. His face, glistening with sweat under the streaks of dirt, was soft and 
pale and damp as dough. 

He took a pair of heavy work gloves from his belt, slowly pulling them on. 
She tried to worm herself away, but he seized her leg, and roughly dragged 
her back. Overhead, one of the gray things began to swing and chitter 
angrily, snapping its foam-flecked jaws, and she saw it was a rat. 

With brutal deliberateness, he grabbed the collar of her dress, yanking at 
it until the material completely ripped away. He brushed the tattered shreds 
away, completely exposed the top of her body. Holding her firmly with his 
left hand, he reached out and picked up the knife. It glowed cherry-red in the 
semidarkness. She turned her head away. 

Two red eyes appeared in the darkness, under the steps, and as she 
watched they were joined by two more, and two more and two more. She 
heard a low bass rumble; the whole house vibrated with it. She flinched as 
she felt something run across the exposed skin of her chest. 

A rat. 

It sprang at the shadowman, sinking its teeth into his gloved hand. He let 
go of her shoulder, and reached out to slap it away. Another rat jumped over 
Connie, landing on his wrist, and biting the exposed area between his glove 
and tattered shirt-sleeve. Several more jumped on his arm, and he jerked it 
back in an arc, dropping the knife which clattered away on the floor. Blood 
trickled down the white glove. He forced his hand out over the fire, trying to 
burn them off, ignoring the rats that bit at his ankles. A rat sprang down from 
the rafters, onto his head, it bit into his cheek, hanging there as he tossed his 
head back and forth, slapping at his feet, his arms, his chest. They were 
coming from everywhere now. Thousands of them. They came from under 
the stairs, through cracks in the walls, and down from the rafters. 

Connie rolled away, and kept rolling, feeling the rats running over her, 
jumping over her, darting around her. She rolled until she bumped into 
something solid —the side of the stairs —and using it to steady her, she got to 
her feet. 

She cast one look back. The shadowman was on his feet, banging himself 
into the walls, thrashing his arms, and staggering about. But she could 
barely make him out through the clumps of gray and brown fur. She heard a 
groan, deep and hoarse, the only sound she had ever heard him make, and 
rats covered the floor, pouring continuously onto the roiling mass. 
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Connie ran up the stairs, struggling to keep her feet against the torrent of 
rats that was still pouring down the cellar. The rats flowed around her, 
darted between her legs, occasionally jumped over her, but none of them 
paused for a second, and none of them bothered her. 

As she reached the top of the stairs, a terrible choking scream came up 
from the basement below, and another, and another 

She ran across the ground floor of the deserted old building, and squeezed 
past the sagging sheet of tin that had failed to keep the front door sealed, and 
then she was outside, running in the clean open air, with sunlight all around 
her. 

She ran across the grass for a while, scooping the mud from her mouth, 
then turned to look back. The building was one of a pair of old frame houses 
in the southern fringe of the park. It was still roiling with rats, thousands of 
them swarming in and out at eve ‘ry entrance. 

Someone screamed behind her in the park, and a moment later, her 
mother joined her, sweeping Connie into her arms. She was hugging her 
tightly, babbling, crying with terror and relief, but Connie squirmed around 
in her arms so that she could see the building. 

“Eat him up!” she yelled in encouragement, “eat him all up!” And then she 
nestled her head down contentedly on her hysterical mother’s shoulder, and 
by the time the first police car arrived, she was soundly, and peacefully 
asleep. 





Bundoran, Co. 
Donegal 


by 
Alan Ryan 


THERE WAS AN OLD WOMAN living in Bundoran, in Donegal, who 
was widely reputed to have a third eye at the tip of the index finger on her 
right hand. No such tale had been told in her long-ago youth, but since her 
middle years—and she had lived the whole of her life in that windy coastal 
resort and was now well up in age—the information had always had great 
currency among the children of the town. 

She had lived her life without marrying, and outlived in the process three 
equally unmarried sisters, but common courtesy had bestowed upon her the 
honorific title of “Missus,” making up in respect what it lacked in accuracy. 
She was known to all by that name alone, and many of the children who 
spoke with such certainty about her terrible and frightening secret did not 
even know her actual family name. 

Missus had for many years been the proprietor of a tiny teashop in 
Bundoran, at the end ofa street that led only to the wind-clawed cliffs and the 
stony beach below. The shopkeepers from round the corner came there in 
the middle of the day and, some of them, again at teatime itself, either 
reserving their harder drinking to the more relaxed hours of evening or 
simply unwilling to serve their customers with the smell of drink on their 
breath. “Good afternoon to you, Missus,” they’d say, “Lovely weather for a 
change,” or, “Nasty weather!” as the case might be. The habit was regular 
both in the brief cold days of winter, when the people had the gritty, gray, 
northern town to themselves, and in the warmer days of summer when the 
streets swarmed with holiday-makers and children cried to return to the 
amusements and traffic was heavy in the road. 

And “Good mor ning; Missus,” the children of Bundoran would say if they 
happened to pass her in the street, for fear and hatred are both great teachers 
of etiquette. The girls would bob and the boys tip their caps politely, all the 
while straining mightily not to stare at the dreadful black cotton gloves the 
old woman wore at all times on her hands. The children knew for a certainty 
the reason for those gloves, and they had often to press their knuckles into 
their mouths to stifle the nervous giggle or the frightened laugh that followed 
every such meeting. But they never failed to offer a straight-faced “Good 
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morning, Missus” or Good afternoon, Missus,” just the way their parents 
did, because if they didn’t, they knew, she’d get them. 


It was a Saturday afternoon in December and a dirty wind was blowing 
flecks of snow in from the ocean and whirling them about the town. Even the 
people of Bundoran, long accustomed to bitter weather, had been driven 
from the streets, except for those hardy souls who trudged, bent double 
against the biting wind, to St. Bridget’s for confession. 

Two children braved the street, a boy of twelve named Conor and his 
sister, Kathleen, who was a year younger but, through a fluke that neither of 
them understood, in the same grade at school. Conor protectively held 
Kathleen’s hand in a heavily-gloved grip, as if the roaring wind might carry 
her away and toss her beyond the cliffs to the rocky beach or the lashing sea 
below. Every now and again, when a fierce gust struck them in the face, they 
were forced to turn and put their backs to the wind in order to gasp air into 
their lungs. 

They were making for the church, because Sister had said in school the last 
thing on Friday that if you died with terrible sins on your soul you’d go 
straight to the fires of hell for all eternity. Neither of them ‘expected to die that 
night, or truly felt that their souls were irreparably stained by sin, but Sister 
had been very insistent and would no doubt be watching at Sunday Mass to 
see who received and who didn’t. 

“Will you come, then!” Conor said impatiently, between blasts of the 
wind, and tugged at his sister’s arm. 

“Pm cold,” said Kathleen. Her cheeks were brilliant red and the wind had 
drawn tears from her eyes. 

“The whole bloody world is cold,” said Conor. “Come on, it’s two more 
streets only.” The use of the powerful word made him feel a little better able 
to stand the freezing wind and the snow that bit at his face. And it made him 
seem all the more obliged to protect Kathleen. He slowed his pace a little and 
eased up on her arm. 

In the last street before the church, they ran into Missus. She came out of a 
side street into the main road, doubled over like themselves, and fell in beside 
them. Without a word, they slowed their pace to match hers 

“Good afternoon, Missus,” they both said, the wind nearly whipping the 
words away. Now they would have to walk even slower. 

“Off to church, are you?” said Missus. 

“We are,” answered Conor, assuming the role of spokesman. 

He couldn’t help himself. He glanced quickly sideways. Missus had on the 
same black gloves as always. 

Now Conor was grateful for the punishing wind. It made further speech 
impossible. 

He thought: What terrible sins had Missus to confess? 

But she was not going to the church, for at the next corner she left them, 
turning aside to cross the road—she must be heading for the teashop— with 
a quick, “Hurry on now, the both of you, or youll catch your deaths.” 

They stood for a moment, hand clutched in hand, watching her dark 
shape cross the current of wind in the road. 

What terrible sins could be too dark and deadly even for a whispered 
confession? 
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Then they ran, still hand in hand, the last few steps to the church. 
“That’s a strange one,” said Paddy Mackin, and nodded toward the 
kitchen where Missus had just hurried in at the door. 

Tom Roarty glanced across the teashop, then applied himself loudly to his 
tea. “She is that,” he agreed. 

They had both left their shops with the help, there being little custom with 
the weather so bad this afternoon. Paddy Mackin now operated the dress 
shop in the main road since his wife’s untimely death a year before. Tom 
Roarty sold shoes to the same women who bought Paddy’s dresses and skirts. 
They often consulted in matters of business. 

“A strange one,” Paddy said again, and sighed. He gestured to Margaret, 
the girl who worked for Missus, to bring another tea. When she came to the 
table, he smiled warmly at her, as if to suggest that he might smile as warmly 
at a woman in his own empty house. She retur ned the smile and went back to 
her post near the kitchen door. Missus was a great one for politeness to the 
customers—make them feel at home, like—but she forbade conversation. 

Margaret shifted her weight from one leg to the other, standing up just a bit 
straighter, and furtively watched Paddy Mackin sip his tea. Eyes blank, she 
dreamed of dresses, row upon row upon row of them, in all the prettiest 
colors. 


“Pve had in that load of turf for you, Missus, like we talked about,” said 
Donal Coyne. He rubbed his red hands together as he stood just inside the 
front door of the little house. “It’s already stacked. I done it this afternoon.’ 

“It’s safe, is it?” asked Missus. 

“Oh yes, mum, Missus, yes, it is. All stacked against the rain, you can 
count on that.” 

Donal Coyne was a little slow in the wits, so people said, smiling indul- 
gently, shaking their heads, one of God’s own creatures but handy for the odd 
job that came along and grateful for anything you could give him. 

“Well, that’s fine, then, Donal,” Missus said. “Ill just get my purse.” 

When she paid him, he stuffed the notes in his coat pocket without looking 
at them. 

“Thank you, Missus, thank you,” he said, bobbing his head. “Anytime you 
need me, you just send word, Missus. Thank you, thank you. God bless you.’ 
And he backed out the door. 

At the bottom of the path, with the wind sucking away his breath in the 
darkness, he hesitated for a long time. He had nothing else to do this night, no 
further chores, and it was hard to know where to be going. And besides, he 
had a bad case of the willies from looking at them terrible black gloves 


Paddy Mackin had found a moment, when his friend had gone off to 
relieve himself, to speak a word with young Margaret in the teashop. As he’d 
hoped and a little expected—wasn’t he, after all, an independent shop- 
keeper, and a widower besides? —she’d blushed madly for a moment, then 
agreed to sit beside him in the pub later in the evening as he suggested. 

As it turned out, however, the asking was one thing and the doing was 
something else. Paddy hardly knew what to be saying to the girl. Though he 
hoped it might end up otherwise in the future, they had nothing to say to each 
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other now. Then suddenly, stifling a grin of triumph and relief, he thought of 
it 
“That Missus,” he said. “She’s a strange one.’ 
“She is,” Margaret agreed, “and don’t I work for her all the day?” 
They talked easily after that. 
And later on, as it was coming near to closing, Paddy leaned against 
Margaret and said quietly, “You know what let’s be doing?” 


“She frightens me, she does,” said Kathleen. 

“She doesn’t frighten me,” Conor answered. 

“She does too!” 

Conor kept quiet for a minute. Their tiny rooms were at the back of the 
house, around a corner of the narrow hz allway, at the greatest possible 
distance the house afforded from their parents’ bedroom. Kathleen often 
slipped into Conor’s room at night. They wrapped blankets around their 
shoulders and sat on his bed and whispered in the dark. 

“I think she’s a witch, you know,” Conor said, his voice tight with 
excitement, “or one of the faery-folk.” 

“You can’t know that,” Kathleen said. “You think you know it all.” 

“T know what I know,” said Conor, and in the darkness and the silence, it 
sounded nearly convincing. 

“It’s a sin to lie,” Kathleen said. “You won’t be able to receive at Mass.” 

“1 will, I tell you,” Conor said urgently. “Hasn’t she the eye?” 

SOVVCLIY ters. 

“Well, hasnt she?” 

“I suppose.” 

Suddenly Conor threw off the blanket and silently crossed the room to the 
window. He had to pull slowly for fear of the noise, but soon he had it open at 
the bottom. The wind was fierce and the cold biting and bitter. He turned 
back to Kathleen, whose wide eyes he could just make out in the dark. 

“Will you have an adventure?” he said. 


Donal Coyne was walking at the edge of the cliff, the wind from the sea 
roaring in his ears. Far below, he could just make out the white blur of the 
strand. When he stumbled on a half-buried rock, he only just caught himself 
in time before pitching over the edge. He dropped to his knees and stayed 
there, head drooping, murmuring prayers of thanks for his salvation that the 
wind tore away from his lips. 

When at last he began climbing to his feet, his bare hand, nearly frozen, 
touched a piece of cloth on the ground. He lifted it close to his face to see it 
better. He thought it was black, though the night itself could be fooling him. 
Then he realized—thought he realized—it was really two pieces of cloth, 
two black pieces, two gloves. 

He choked outa cry and flung the things away from him, down to the sand 
below the cliff, but the wind caught them and hurled them back, pasted them 
across his terrified eyes, flapping there for a moment, before they sailed away 
in the night. 

Donal kept his hands over his eyes for a long time until he caught his 
breath. Then he started walking. 
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IT 


Missus went to the door of her cottage, pulled it open, and stood there 
studying the dark night. With her black-gloved hands, she pulled the gray 
shawl closer around her shoulders, but it was far from enough to ward off 
the biting cold. Her shoulders rippled with a shiver, but she remained in the 
doorway, refusing to permit her teeth to chatter. 

The night was not nearly so dark as it might be, she thought. The bitter 
wind had blown away all clouds and the moon, nearing the full, cast a pale 
and ghastly light on Bundoran. She could have wished the night darker still. 

Missus stepped cautiously across the threshold and peered both ways in 
the road that passed before her door. There was nothing to see, only 
moonlight and shadows. She stepped quickly back into the house and closed 
the door and latched it. She stood a moment longer in the foyer and permitted 
herself to shudder violently, twice, from the iciness of the air and the view of 
shadows in the street, then decided to treat herself to a hot cup of tea. 

She was a very pleasant-looking woman, on the whole, elderly and short 
but straight and lively, her hands (in the black gloves) apparently hard- 
knuckled but not frail, her eyes bright and quick-moving, surrounded by 
wrinkles rather like ihe echoes of a smile, her skin clear and healthy for her 
years, and there was still a touch of genuine yellow among the white waves of 
her hair. With her cheeks made bright pink now by the cold, she looked years 
younger, almost pretty, certainly kindly. 

The only thing dark about her was the gloves. 

She owned twenty pairs of them and, once in every month when she rode 
the rattling green bus down to Sligo, she replaced those that had been 
damaged or from which the black had begun to fade. The shopkeeper in 
Grattan Street who supplied her had long since learned to keep the gloves in 
stock in her size—and in her style as well, the very simplest and plainest, 
with no ornamentation whatsoever— and to express not the least surprise at 
her purchase. After all these years, he knew neither her name nor where she 
came from, nor the reason she needed such gloves in such quantity, but, 
judging from the distance of her manner, he did know better than to ask. 

She drank the tea slowly—a cup late at night was a treat she only rarely 
allowed herself—and contemplated her black-gloved hands. 

She had worn the gloves for forty years: forty years exactly, this night. 

A thin smile—built not on humor, not even on sadness, but on the 
acceptance of irony that follows in the wake of long sorrow— passed across 
her lips. It lasted only an instant. She washed it away with another sip of tea. 

When she had finished with the tea— washing the cup and saucer, drying 
them, replacing them in the cupboard—she crossed the kitchen as if filled 
with sudden purpose, then slowed in the doorway and walked more slowly 
still toward the small sitting room at the front of the house. She crossed the 
sitting room also, her steps moving ever more slowly, and approached the 
narrow closet in the foyer. Her gloved fingers came to rest—stark black on 
gleaming white—on the knob of the closet door. Then, with a little sound 
that was hardly a word, she opened the door, donned sweater, scarf, coat 
and a second scarf around her head, and pulled the front door open on the 
night. 
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III 


To reach Bundoran, you must drive north on the road from Sligo, heading 
toward Ballyshannon and Donegal, passing through Drumcliff and past the 
grave of Yeats and dark Ben Bulben brooding on your right, catching 
glimpses of the gray-white sea on your left, and on through Cashelgarron, 
Mullaghnaneane, Cliffony, Tullaghan, and thence to Bundoran and its stony 
Tullan Strand. Bare and poor the town may be—the main road passing 
through it, lined on both sides with shops and places to eat, and a few poorer 
streets branching off it—“Nothing more than the wide part in the road, 
Bundoran, and not so wide at that,” an ungenerous traveller might say— but 
itis the playground of the north, a family resort by the sea for holiday-makers 
seeking fun. 

Bundoran has the strand itself (not so white as those in the prettier south, 
and not so smooth), and the constant crashing of the waves, and there is the 
windy cliff with its handsome view out to sea, its paved walkway and lonely 
benches and its unprotected edge, and there are caves, underwater at high 
tide in places, that invite the daring to Sle. In summer the pubs have 
bands, sometimes fancy showbands that have made stereophonic record- 
ings, and the main road is crowded with visitors and noisy with children, 
and colorful with displays of souvenirs (“Greetings from Bundoran!”) and 
ranks of postcards that flutter in the constant breeze. 

The other amusements of Bundoran, the field for games and the carousel 
and other rides for children, are out near the edge of the cliff, near the sandy, 
cracking concrete steps leaning downward to the beach. In summer the spot 
is crowded, especially on weekends, if the weather isn’t too nasty, and much 
ice cream and other sweets are consumed and the carousel makes its music. 

In winter, however, all is different. The carousel is silent, the amusements 
are stoutly boarded against the Atlantic winds and the sand and the salt, the 
voices of children coloring the air only when the school releases them, the 
main road hardly travelled, the souvenirs and postcards yellowing out of 
sight in storerooms, the naked cliffuninviting, the howling caves signored, the 
rippled beach whipped by the sea, the town itself comatose and gray in the 
blustery light of afternoon and indisputably dead by night. 


IV 


“It’s a stupid idea, Conor,” Kathleen said, her voice muffled, her chin and 
mouth huddled deep in her thickest scarf. Though she hurried along close at 
his side for fear of the night and the shadows, she had not once, in all the way 
through the dark streets, looked back at the window from which they had 
climbed. 

Conor said nothing, only ducked his head lower against the wind and took 
a firmer grip on her hand. He knew she had not looked back. 

“Conor, will you tell me where we’re going?” She had to shout because of 
the wind. He turned his head and scowled at her to be quiet. Except for the 
roaring of the air, the town was silent. 

Twenty breathless paces later, she said “You’ve done this before, Conor, I 
know it. Gone out through the window at night.” 

And twenty paces after that, she said, “Has it something to do with 
Missus?” 
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Conor made no reply as he hurried her through the moonlit, stonewalled 
streets toward the darker shadows near the cliff. 


Paddy Mackin had hold of young Margaret’s arm as he led the way 
through the blustery streets. He was glad of the heavy padding their coats 
provided, lest she feel the pounding of his heart. 

“I don’t know that we should be doing this,” Margaret said a little 
doubtfully, her tone robbed of force by the distance she’d willingly walked 
already and by the wind that took away her breath. 

“You'll not be disappointed, Margaret,” said Paddy. “I promise you that.” 

They turned a corner and saw across an open space before them the 
shadowy edges of the buildings that housed the carousel and the summer- 
time fun. 


Donal Coyne was still panting from fright at the memory of the black 
gloves snatching at his eyes. No doubt they would have gone for his throat, 
given only half a chance. 

He leaned against a rough stone wall and looked around at the silent 
shadows. They were familiar to him. Forever alone with only his thoughts, 
he wandered the angles and edges of Bundoran at all hours of the day and 
night. 

When he had caught his breath a little, he pushed away from the wall and, 
battered again by the wind, made his way toward the windy and shadowy 
lanes and the echoes of summer music and fun. 


V 


Many years ago, almost more than memory could bear, Missus had hated 
the private vision of herself skulking through the late-night, silent streets. But 
long practice had made the dark ways familiar, as if the daylight town had 
ceded its midnight hours, after long and wearying siege, to her own gover- 
nance. Now indeed these hours and streets were hers, a private demesne, 
dark and silent, and on the rare occasions when she spotted an intruder, 
hurrying homeward, keeping to the walls, she regarded him as a border 
guard might a spy, he the skulker in shadows, she the one who belonged. 

With the bitter wind stinging her cheeks, she hurried as best she could, 
one hand shoved deep in the pocket of her coat, pressed for warmth against 
her stomach, the other clutching the collar tight across her throat. 

She approached the amusement area from the north side, the side farthest 
from the more familiar lanes. The wind here was fierce near the edge of the 
cliff, as if she stood at the prow of a ship daring the North Atlantic. Icy 
snowflakes drove at her face like grit, and when she lifted her head, she had 
to blink her eys to protect them. 

She hurried again, breath coming short now, and made her way among 
the buildings toward the largest, the one that housed the carousel. 

The heavy door had a stout padlock. Missus leaned against the rough 
boards to summon strength from deep inside, enough to make her frozen 
fingers grasp firmly enough the key she clutched in her pocket. The wind 
streaked at her as if it would blow her away and batter her through the lanes. 
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But she managed, gripping the padlock in one hand and poking the key at 
it with the other. The click was a loud snap against the noise of wind. She 
dropped the heavy lock into her pocket and felt its sudden weight pulling her 
down. After a pause, letting out the breath she’d been holding, she gripped 
the edge of the door with her gloved fingertips, and pulled. The wind 
whipped around from her face to her back and pressed the door in place, but 
her tugging fingers insisted, the door came open just enough and, with the 
wind and the ice of the air snapping at her back, she slipped inside. The 
wind tried to catch her fingers with the slamming door, but she pulled them 
away just in time. 

In the darkness, she stepped across the little foyer to the inner door with 
the careful boldness of a blind person at home on familiar ground. She 
pushed her way through — these had no locks—and, gloved left hand trailing 
lightly along the curving wall, walked a quarter of the way around the circle 
until she came to another door. 

She fumbled for the latch, fingers finding the place in the dark, and in a 
moment she had the door open. This room held the master controls for the 
carousel. 

She felt through the darkness and found the first switch she needed. A dim 
light came on above a simple, makeshift control panel. 

With the light casting her shadow, giantlike, against the wall behind her, 
she pulled the scarf from her head and the other from around her neck, and 
put them across the back of a wooden chair. She took off her coat and put it 
down, the padlock making a soft thud against the wood. She shivered once, 
but the cold wasn’t so terrible in here where the wind was banished. 

She turned back to the control panel and reached with her gloved right 
hand for a toggle switch at the bottom. This was the point where she always 
hesitated, fingers on the switch. Tonight she hesitated longer than usual. 
Tonight it was forty years ago exactly since she had first done this. 

Then, she’d been terrified, knowing they’d think her cracked if they caught 
her; they’d put her in prison and all of Bundoran would come to stare at her 
madness. But she’d come, in time, to view things differently. What, after all, 
was she stealing? A little electricity, nothing more, and that only for the odd 
night now and again. But she’d hit on the solution to put things in balance 
from almost the very beginning. Owen Huvane, who operated the carousel 
all summer, had had now for ty years of tea and freshly-baked brown bread. 
“It’s because you give so much pleasure to the little ones,” she’d told him 
firmly when he’d protested at the start. The balance, she thought, was paid. 

Still, what she did was unauthorized by either Owen Huvane or by God 
above Who saw all things, and so she wore the gloves to hide the hands that 
stole what she needed: the key, the winter nights, the carousel. 

She snapped the toggle switch downward and six dim lightbulbs came on 
above the carousel. She turned her head and looked out at it through the 
doorway. The painted horses were tangled in shadows, but poised, ready to 
move. 

One more switch. She always chose the one that made it go slowest, and 
never touched the one that made the music. She hesitated again, not looking 
backward this time, but ahead with anticipation. Then she moved the switch 
and snapped it into place. 

The carousel started up with heavy slowness, the horses vibrating slightly 
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till they found their up-and-down rhythm, trotting dreamlike through the 
shadows on the moving platform. Like a grand lady mounting a prize 
stallion at the annual show, Missus hopped aboard. 


VI 


“Youre not,” said Kathleen. 

“We are,” Conor answered, almost breathless now. 

“You are,”she said. “Alone!” 

“All right, then,” he said fiercely against the wind, “but you must wait 
here, in the dark night itself and the wind, till ’'m done.” 

She squeezed his hand as hard as she could through their gloves, hoping it 
would hurt. 

But it must not have hurt, because he said then, more gently, almost 
coaxing, “P’ve done it many times before. There’s no harm at all. 1 know how 
to get in the back way. Will you come now?” He tugged at her arm. 

Stiff-legged, she followed. 

“Where is it you’re leading, Paddy?” young Margaret whispered, but the 
instant she opened her mouth, the wind rushed in and choked her. 

She was clinging tightly to his arm and Paddy liked the feel of it. 

“It'll be grand, you'll see,” he told her. “I have an extra of Owen Huvane’s 
key, for safekeeping, like. And we'll be out of the wind, besides,” he added 
for good measure. 

He was breathing hard. He’d win her with this, for certain. 

For years, Donal Coyne had been satisfied only being near the place in 
winter, warming himself with thoughts of the summertime music and color, 
until he’d stumbled one night and fallen against the wall at the back and 
found some boards that were loose. 

He slipped in now and at once fell over the petrified children. 


“God help us, the lights are on!” Margaret breathed. 

Paddy, one arm stretched backward, moved her behind him for safety. 
This was better than he’d hoped and he breathed a prayer of thanks. He’d 
catch the intruder right before her eyes and be a hero as well as a rogue. 


VII 


But they could only stare in wonder when they came suddenly together, 
the six of them, in the dim light. 

There was Missus sitting grandly sidesaddle on a painted horse, gliding in 
perpetual circles, up and down, up and down, her eyes sweeping past each 
of them in turn, and the beginning ofa smile on her lips. And the five of them 
looking from her up there on the slowly turning carousel to the others who 
stood and watched around the shadowy circle. 

Kathleen clutched at her brother’s arm and young Margaret at Paddy’s. 
Donal’s teeth were chattering but he held his ground. Then the five, feeling 
sudden kinship in here, away from the cold and the wind, inched closer 
together. 

At last, Missus eased herself from the horse, waited her opportunity of 
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balance and timing, and stepped off the moving platform. In the same 
instant, Paddy leaped forward with an arm extended to help her. Her 
black-gloved hand fit neatly into his. 

Horribly embarrassed, they all looked at the ground. Behind Missus, the 
carousel continued to turn with the soft er oaning of weary machines. 

Then Kathleen’s voice broke the terrible silence, whether from fright or 
curiosity she could not have said herself. 

“Have you the eye?” she said, the words coming in a rush, as if they 
themselves were startled by the sudden voice that spoke them. “There, on 
your finger?” She pointed with her own gloved right hand, finger extended, 
then suddenly, frightened at its vulnerability and at the likeness of her own 
hand to that of the old woman, snapped it back to her side. 

They all froze, as if the wind had finally had its way. 

Missus might have smiled a bit, or it might have been just a grimace at the 
cold, or the question. 

“T might,” she said. 

Kathleen took it for a firm answer. “Can it see? Can you see through it? 
With the glove an’ all?” 

Now the old woman did smile and, smiling, said, “Especially with the 
glove.” 

Behind her, the carousel continued to turn, the painted horses went up 
and down, and outside, Bundoran said not a word, only crouched mute and 
huddled beneath the roaring of the bitter, angry wind. 
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Space Trip 


by 
Margo Skinner 


“SAY SOMETHING COMFORTING,” she demanded. 

And the eggs, amiably turning their yellow and white faces in the pan, said 
in unison, “I love you,” and spattered at each other. 

Her apartment was fine, she thought, as she buttered the toast. The young 
cat jumped into her lap, kneading his sharp bird’s claws on her thighs. She 
gave him a bit of toast, crunchy and gold-wet. He loved toast. 

The daisies in their blue vase turned white and yellow faces to her and 
chanted, “We love you, Mary.” 

This was a Safe Place. Outside—she looked at the square of gray fog kept 
out by glass—outside it was different. All noise, confusion, Klaxons, buses 
crying like wounded dinosaurs as they turned corners, hard bodies shoving, 
square with elbows, faces pale and hostile in the gray morning. 

“It’s sun-spots,” she said. “Sun-spots sending gray radiatons to screw 
things up. If I never had to go out there or answer the telephone—” she 
looked at its black-pawed hardness in distaste—“it would be all right. The 
kettle,” she said, listening to its pleasant bub-bub-bubble, “the kettle is 
friendly.” 

The lamp glowed golden in peace, shining on the picture of Jesus. 

“I know how it is, Mary,” He said “I was there.” 

The covers curled protectingly about her loins as she sat on the bed, in 
lotus position, drinking bitter black tea. “Stay with us, Mary,” they mur- 
mured. “We'll keep you warm.” 

Only the little gold clock glowered malevolently. “Up-and-out, up-and- 
out, up-and-out,” it kept nagging. 

“TY wish I’d never bought you,” she said. 

The clock, unimpressed, kept it up. 

Finally, sighing, she rose, went into the bathroom and plunged her 
burning, sleep-grimed face into the shock of cold water. 

At eight o’clock the phone rang. A resonant bariton voice said feelingly, “I 
love you.” 

“T don’t believe you,” she said. “You’re one of Them too.” 

She got to the corner just as the bus was pulling away from the stop. The 
driver, hunched over the wheel as he maneuvered the huge, clumsy thing 
back into traffic, grinned at her. 

“Son of a bitch,” she cried, and stamped her foot as he released exhaust 
fumes at her. 

“U.S. Outpost Bombed in Error” black headlines told her. She put a dime 
in the yellow metal cage and tugged at it. Nothing happened. Her dime did 
not come back either. 
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This was a day to be quiet and not take action, she thought cunningly. The 
sun-spots were bad today. 

She waited ten minutes. Then two buses came. The first one, nearly empty, 
rushed past like a mechanical juggernaut, barely missing her toes. The 
second was jammed. She got on resignedly. 

As she started to put her money in the box, the bus gave a lurch, and her 
fare fell on the floor, among all the feet. She put another fifty cents in. Now 
she wouldn’t have enough money for lunch. 

Oh, well, tomorrow’s pay day, she thought. No. Tomorrow the building 
would be unaccountably locked, or have disappeared when she got there, or 
there’d be a bus strike, or the clock would stop and she wouldn’t wake up at 
all or—a man was smiling at her and offering her a seat. 

She slipped into it, making a small Sign of the Cross three times with her 
fingers. Greeks bearing gifts, she thought darkly. It’s part of the Plan. 

“You're quite welcome,” he said, smiling. 

What strange eyes. They were truly green, not the greenish-gray or 
greenish-blue that people usually label “green.” No, really green, as green as 
emeralds. 

He was talking to her with his eyes while his lips were saying “You’re quite 
welcome.” 

You're beautiful, the eyes said. Where have you been? I’ve searched for you 
long and long. Come, get off the bus with me. Now, the green eyes said. 

“I can’t,” she answered. “I’ve got to go to work.” 

“I beg your pardon?” The man’s voice questioned. 

But the eyes understood. Pll meet you at your house, your safe house, 
tonight, they said. 

“That'll be fine,” replied Mary. 

The man looked at her sternly with his mouth and chin, then edged 
toward the back of the bus. 

But his eyes said yes. 

He was careful; he knew. So he had used a secret language. How roman- 
tic, thought Mary. One should not tell the laity. She sat smiling to herself as 
she rode past her stop and was late again. 


The office, of course, was hell. It always was. 

The wall said “Keep Smiling.” So she did. Today it was easy. 

iy full of errors!” Mr Adam’s face was round and crimson like a red 
balloon. “Miss Henry, you just don’t seem to concentrate at all. What are you 
smiling at? I don’t see anything funny about incompetence.” 

“No, sir. Of course not, sir.” Mary took the smile off her mouth, but it 
remained in her eyes. 

“It isn’t as if you’re new at this job. God knows you’ve been here long 
enough, and you just seem to get worse as time goes by. Sometimes you act as 
if you aren’t here at all, mentally, that is.” 

‘Oh, I’m here all right, but the eggs smiled at me this morning. And he 
smiled at me. Damn, Mr. Adam. A poem! Short, of course, but pithy. 

“Damn you, Mr. Adam,” she said. 

“Miss Henry!” His face grew even redder and rounder, as if someone had 
pumped new gas into it. Maybe it would become detached from his neck and 
sail away up to the office ceiling and out the window, out into the blue sky. 
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How pleasant to sail in the blue sky and move through the little clouds, as 
walking through snow drops. 

“Pll retype it immediately, sir,” she said. 

“Miss Henry, did you or did you not just swear at me?” 

“Oh,no, Mr. Adam,” she said, shocked. “I wouldn’t do a thing like that.” 

She looked very prim in her black dress with the little starched white collar 
and the very straight pin, the pin that her mother, as her mother before her, 
had worn back in the old country. 

“Oh, no. You must have misunderstood me. I said I was sorry, Mr. Adam.” 

Liar, liar, liar. Never mind, he believed me. He’d never think I had the 
nerve, she thought, and giggled. 

“There’s nothing funny about it.” 

He turned his back on her and stalked into his little cubicle with the two 
telephones and the pictures of his Sunday-schooly wife and four kids, all of 
them round faced (red-faced little baby balloons) like Mr. Adam. She looked 
out of the window and could almost see a big round father balloon, red as a 
red sun, and four little balloons floating away, spinal cords attached to them 
like balloon strings. 

“Get it done,” the big clock said. 

It was the slowest clock in the world. Not like her clock at home, which, 
particularly in the morning, just rushed. Like the people and the buses. 

She typed, mind blank. 


It was five to five. She synchronized her movements. Turn off machine, 
straighten desk, papers in the out-basket, papers from the in-basket hid in 
her second drawer. (I am a hen hiding eggs, she thought, a cat hiding 
kittens.) 

“Meow,” she said under her breath to the papers. 

Rustle, rustle, they responded. That’s all they ever said. Not “I love you.” 
Monotonous. 

A minute to five. Now the typewriter cover. 

There was Mr. Adam, balloon head on flannel suit. 

“I want to see you for a moment, Miss Henry.” 

What does he want now? And always on my time. She looked at the vicious 
big clock. Two minutes after. Surreptitiously sticking her tongue out at it, she 
picked up her notebook. 

“You won’t need that.” 

She trailed him dutifully into the cubicle 

“... Iflve told youonce ... everything full of mistakes ... You don’t 
concentrate ... You leave me no alternative Se 

Lots of little bees buzzing in the gas from a red balloon. He did look sorry, 
though. Was he real, after all. 

“It’s all right, Mr. Adam,” she said soothingly. “Don’t feel bad. I was 
planning to quit anyway. I—” she quested in her mind for a reason—“I’m 
going to be married and leave the city.” 

The moment she said it, she knew it was true. “My fiance,” she added, 
“has green eyes.” 

“Hhm?” He was writing a check. “Well, there’s two weeks extra there,” he 
said gruffly. He put out a big red hand. “I wish you good luck, Miss Henry.” 

She took it. She really had misjudged him. 
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“Thank you for your congr zratulations, Mr. Adam. I’m sorry I swore at you.” 

He did what they call in the movies, a double-take. “Miss Henry, are you 
all right?” 

“Oh, yes,” she said. “I’m fine.” 

“Have you got folks here, people you live with? 

My, he’s getting personal, she thought in surprise. He’s never asked me 
anything like that in all these years—all these years? How many? She was 
young. 

My, but she was mixed up today. No wonder he was worrying about her. 
(“I love you, Mary,” as good as the eggs.) 

“Oh, yes,” she said. “I have my mother and my father (he’d been dead 
since she was 10) and brother Edgar—he’s an anthropologist, you know — 
and little Bill, the youngest. He’s very good in the Little League. Oh, yes, I 
have my whole family. They’re very happy about me getting married.” 

Mr. Adam didn’t look happy. 

“Be happy, Mr. Adam,” she pleaded. “Be happy for me.” 

“Oh, yes, yes,” he said. 

She’s fifty if she’s a day, he thought. Never should have hired her. She was 
getting on then. And nutty, nutty as a fruitcake. We used to say that when we 
were boys. Well, that’s when she was a girl. Married, he thought, youngest 
brother in the Little League. Oh, boy. 

She was moving toward the door now, smiling that same damned fixed 
smile, wearing that bright red lipstick that went out years ago— where did 
she buy the stuff for Christ’s sake? 

He ought to stop her, to—to what? What the hell could he do? Not my 
sister’s keeper, he thought, and remembered the source of the quotation. 
Jesus. Still, a keeper was just what she needed. 

“Miss Henry—” 

But she had gone. 

Well, he thought, I'll call her in a day or two, see if she’s all right. “You’re 
not responsible for the whole world,” his wife was always telling him. 
Damn. 


9” 


Everything on the bus went fast tonight. And that was strange. Usually it 
dragged at night. And belched exhaust gas that somehow permeated the 
whole jammed inside— people like corpses of beef or lamb. Lamb? Washed 
in the blood of? Dreadful image. I didn’t want Jesus to die for me, she 
thought. I’d rather have died for him. But nobody asked me, I had no choice. 

God, she thought, with a feeling of great discovery, God is not democratic. 
Never mind, might as well be hung, as a carcass is hung to get sweeter— 
might as well be hung for a human as a lamb. 

It was her street. She pulled the bell, but the bus didn’t stop. Bastard. She 
walked a block back. 

Upstairs. cat twining around her ankles, welcome, welcome. 

“Welcome,” said the daisies, gold faced. The eggs would have said it too, 
but she had eaten them. Poor eggs, she thought. 

At eight o’clock he’s coming. Must get ready. No time for dinner. (“Meow, 
meow.”) 

“Oh, yes, I'll feed you, love.” 

Kitty Queen, with a crown on her head and a velvet cushion. Only cat food 
Kim would eat. 
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“You are a snob, puss,” she told him. 

“Meow,” said the son of so many royal kings. 

Must get dressed. But, God, something to pull me together, give some 
energy. Vodka? Tasteless. No. Wine? Ughh. Scotch. Scotch, friend of all the 
lonesomenesses. Highland heather, Loch Ness, Flora MacDonald. 

“Green eyes is my darling, my darling,” she chanted. 

Into the drawer, so seldom opened, full of lace and silk. No, first a shower, 
and a spray of fragrance against her body. 

How thin she’d gotten. Boney, not bonny. Shall these bones live? Maybe, 
she thought, and hummed again, putting silk against them, Green eyes is my 
darling. 

Pretty clothes, pretty clothes. And makeup, even green eye-shadow. To 
match his green eyes. 

The blouse with the ruffle at the neck had been a good idea. It hid the 
bones cleaving skin. 

“I am young’,” she said. “The mirror must be wrong, or They’ve distorted 
rte; 

Big green earrings, imitation emerald in her ears. Very appropriate. 

Now she was ready. Another scotch. It spilled on the t table, and the cat 
smelled it and then withdrew its head hastily, sneering. 

“Bad you are,” she told the bottle, and it tipped toward her, winking 
apolog tically. 

“Eight,” the clock intoned, “eight, eight, eight.” 

“You are noisy,” she reprimanded it, “and probably not correct. You’re 
often not.” 

It hung its glass face. 

“Pll check,” she said kindly. “Maybe you’re right this time.’ 

She turned on the radio—lots of news and times. 

“It is,” a male voice said, “7:55.” 

“Five minutes fast.” 

“So-rry, so-rry, so-rry, so-rry,” the clock declared. 

“We all make mistakes. My father used to say ‘There was only one perfect 
man, and they crucified him.’ ” 

“Tick-tock.” The clock was plaintive. 

“It’s all right. Don’t make a production of it.” 

It withdrew, confused, and just sounded like a regular clock again. 


She drank more scotch, and waited. 

Whoosh! It was outside her window. The fog was no longer gray, but 
apricot-colored, rose-colored, heart of the crimson rose. 

It was there. 

“It’s not a limousine,” he said “No two- seater, no six-seater, no Citroen, no 
Rolls Royce. Nothing to see but a space ship.” 

“IPs silver spangled in apricot. I like it a lot,” she responded. 

“You do?” His green eyes shone. “Will you come out? And ride with me, 
Mary?” 

“Where to?” 

“You shouldn’t ask.” His eyes went pained. “You look lovely,” he added. 

“What shall I do with my cat?” 
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“Bring it, of course.” 


That decided her. Picking up Kim, who was whimpering, but whose 
mewing subsided when he was cuddled in her arms, she stepped delicately 
onto the window ledge—and recoiled. 
“It’s six floors down.” 


“I love you, Mary,” he said. 


She put one high-heeled foot out, then the other, clutched her cat, and 
entered the cosmic ship. 
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by 
J. N. Williamson 


YOUR DISTINGUISHED CHAIRPERSON has asked me to stir my 
aging stumps, but he don’t fool me into thinking it’s this old fool he wants to 
hear speak. What he wants to hear is about —about my dear friend Q. T. 
Barrett. And I, for one, do not blame our fine chairperson. Except you aren’t 
going to hear about the legendary Barrett of the Sixties, when “Cutie” 
Barrett —as that smart-aleck ee once called him, at the height of the 
marches—was a middle-aged man of fifty. 

Yow’re going to hear about the start of our friendship, Q. T.’s and mine, for 
the simple reason that it was around that time—before our heads got white 
like snow — that I first saw how useful he’d be to blessed Doctor King, and 
how resourceful Q. T. could be when things got ugly. Resourceful enough to 
get the help of the most mysterious black woman I ever met, just in time to 
save his baby sister from a fate worse’n death. 

That’s it, sit back a spell. Youll be glad you heard me out. 

When my story starts, it was a matter oF honest fact that you might not have 
called Q. T. Barrett nonviolent, strange as it seems. It was before Martin, as 
I’ve stated, and we was young and healthy together, scarcely aware of what 
cruel things was happening elsewhere to our people. Neither Q.T. nor I had 
been hurt more than the average and I s’pect we believed we was sturdy 
enough to handle anything. 

Leastways, until that old gr izzly crossed our path over at Horace’s. 

As I recall, the structures in this very neighborhood were a whole lot 
brighter-looking, cleaner, back then. But only on the outside. Inside, they 
was crammed with folks who looked out for number one in the oldest and 
narrowest of ways, so there was too much terror for anybody to see how 
bright things were on the outside. Y’see, fear makes shadows grow inside a 
human being, and the light doesn’t get to it. 

Well, it was the giant everyone called simply Big who lengthened those 
shadows for us. Not that anybody talked out loud about him, leastwise not 
until Big had noticed how pretty your daughter or your baby sister was 
becoming. Then it was too late for discussion. Then was when Big really got 
that sugar-and-honey mouth of his into gear, and put out his huge bear’s 
paw to rake in the sweetest sunshine you had in all your life. 

1 don’t know to this day if my friend Q. T. ever learned more about Big than 
that; what his real name was, or where he’d come from, or how he’d 
managed to get all the mob connections he had. To the people who lived in 
our neighborhood it was enough to know Big’s fame fitted him like his 
tailored suits, and that mammoth ruby he flashed from his pinkie finger, and 
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his self-assured way that he handled those two-ton dudes—the ones who 
always stood next to Big, down at Horace’s. They toted the hardware, 
because guns spoiled the cut of the old bear’s clothes. 

It began coming to a head that December when Big flashed that gold- 
gleaming, grizzly smile of his, and proposed his way of saving time. Instead 
of Big sending out his side-men to choose our women for the rackets, Big 
opined, why didn’t we just march our sisters and daughters right on down to 
Horace’s whenever he asked? 

It was Freddie, I think, who was first to shake his head, No. Freddie was 
also, for awhile, the last one to do a crazy thing like that. 

The last, until the night Big glanced up from those sausage fingers of his, 
causing the manicure girl to stop. His baby finger was raised and the ruby 
was red, like a pearly drop of blood, as he fixed his tiny eyes on my friend. 
Oh, he was polite at first. Observed that Q.T. ’ssister Zanra was “turning into 
quite a young lady, hoss, yessir, a real looker. 

It wasn’t that Big was wrong. Zanra had had a birthday recently and yes, 
she was the prettiest girl of thirteen in the whole neighbor ‘hood. Pretty 
enough to make herself into just about anything decent she could, none of 
which was what the old kodiak had in mind. 

Right then I should have wondered about Q. T. Because he didn’t fly off the 
handle when Big asked about his sister, he didn’t get himself roughed-up or 
rousted a bit. No, sir, Q. T. did an amazing thing instead. 

Leaning over Big’s drink-laden table, he smiled. Sweetly; all feathery- 
light, right into the face of that enormous teddy bear. Behind us, the clicks 
coming from the pool table ceased immediately and everybody started 
staring. I couldn’t take my eyes off Q. T. Barrett. 

“How,” he said softly to Big, “how would you like to get your hands on a 
girl who is truly different than any you’ve had before? A beauty, Big, sure to 
earn a fortune —one who’s eager to do what you please? What would you say 
to that, Big?” 

Big was suspicious, naturally, but I saw the light in his squinty old eyes. 
What I hadn’t seen was how Q. T. had been watching his sister Zanra grow, 
how he’d figured this would happen someday and was prepared for it.I also 
hadn’t seen just how far Q. T. would go to protect his own. 

For awhile, the bear fired his questions at my friend. He blocked ’em the 
way Russ used to do it. And at last Big, very surlylike, said he might just 
bypass Zanra Barrett if Q.T. was on the square. He told Q.T. when to bring 
“that diffrent babe,” then lowered his head. “I wouldn’t be late, brother, 
Big said pointedly as he gave his fingers back to the trembling manicurist. “if 
I was you, I'd have that little lady here on time.” 

Now, after I tell all you folks the rest of it, yow’re gonna want some answers 
to the details of what happened, and where she came from. Please, don’t ask. 
Q. T. never explained it to me and frankly, I don’t want to know anymore. 
But it was close to Christmas when my friend kept his appointment promptly 
with Big, and I imagine I’ll never forget it. 

Because he has this girl with him, all right. And they walk right up to ole 
Big’s table. And everybody in Horace’s place gapes, first at the girl and then 
at Big—who never once took his astonished and greedy eyes from her. 

She was pretty as a picture. Q. T. didn’t lie. Truly, I never saw lovelier eyes 
or skin in alt my life. And a figure that made words grind like hamburger ina 
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man’s throat, with a sort-of pouch held from a leather rope round her waist. 
Because Q. T. didn’t lie when he said that girl was different, either! 

Without knowing or speaking a word of English, as I came to learn, she 
walked right up to Big like she was already owned, and slipped her sweet 
arms around his thick neck; and that gave the rest of us the chance to see that 
she wasn’t much more than three feet tall! 

Well sir, why that beautiful Pygmy girl went along with my friend’s idea or 
how Q. T. came to know her, I don’t rightly know. Just as I told you. Far as I 
know, she could have come from Africa, or the Andaman Islands, or from 
heaven or hell. But that mean old bear Big licked his grizzly chops, and he 
ordered everybody else but the girl to clear out. 

As I turned to follow Q. T., his sister-replacement stayed put and my heart 
thumped like the leg of an arthritic rabbit. Snow was pattering down outside 
and her teeth were that white. Last I saw of her, she was gripping that pouch 
close to her side. 

For Christmas, Horace’s and the other spots always shut down so I had a 
chance to ask QQ. T. some questions. He just grinned, told Zanra to pass the 
gravy to me ’cause my spuds looked dry. Then there was their gift for me, 
beneath the tree; and then it just didn’t seem right to bring up Big or that 
miniature girl. We was festive! But I hated thinking how Big would make 
another fortune with a novelty like her workin’ the streets. While I under- 
stood Q. T. protecting Zanra, I couldn’t square his volunteering that nice 
foreign girl—or perceive just why she went so eagerly with Big. 

I found out December thirty-first. Never forget it! After all, it wasn’t what 
you would call a standard New Year’s Eve with Q.T., Zanra, and me 
spending part of it at Mobrow’s Funeral Parlor. 

Which is where Big spent the whole holiday, ’cause he was the guest of 
honor! 

Skip forward a minute before I explain. As some of'you good folks know, I 
married Q. T.’s sister Zanra and we’ve had a good life. Now and then, I woke 
up nights thinkin’ about that pretty Pygmy girl but all I ever heard was 
rumors. Rumors about a kind of voodoo she’d known that was so close to 
pure science it might have been bottled-up, and sold! Stories that she wasn’t 
actually a Pygmy at all, but from even weirder places. 

But mean old Big’s dying was an omen of fine change. Soon, all the 
brothers and sisters began sticking together; and sometimes, at least for our 
own neighbor hood, I considered that it might all have begun that night in 
Mobrow’s Funeral Parlor. 

That was the night I saw my friend Q. T. Barrett walk right up the aisle, to 
pay his last respects to ugly, dead Big. I watched how wise, how mature my 
friend had become; and as he peered down with his face all sober, the other 
folks who had surrounded the casket parted—which is when I saw that 
which I will never forget. 

Q. T. might talk about it when he rises, today, to speak; but I doubt it. I 
asked him what had happened many times and Q. T. just shook his head, the 
way he did at the bier, the way he’d done when I realized what that little girl 
managed with her voodoo, or science, or outer space magic, and couldn’t 
tear my astonished gaze from the front of that funeral home. 

Because old grizzly Bear’s coffin, gleaming like a star and containing the 
awful rascal’s mortal remains, wasn’t more than four feet long. 
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by 
Peter D. Pautz 


March 29, 1981 

SPONTANEITY, SHIT! The hell with Jung. The hell with all of them. 
Myself included. I can’t explain why I should have begun this journal 
yesterday. It was a day, just a day. It could have been my goddamned 
birthday for all I know! And there's a certain lording, superior feeling to 
committing one’s thoughts to paper. Besides, I figured my thoughts, experi- 
ences, and observations would be a bit better from now on, or at least maybe 
writing them down would help me understand them better. And I’m getting 
to the point where I worry about my age, so I started taking some notes on my 
life. Big deal! Why not? ?’m almost thirty, probably the life expectancy a 
thousand years ago, the number of old-fartdom passage by rite, by decree, by 
Hollywood even for shit’s sake. Remember Wild in the Streets? 

No, probably not, I'd imagine. 

If ’m going to have to keep talking to that starch-headed shrink, I’'d better 
stop saying that: I imagine. Everybody does, all the time. But god, let a 
headshrinker hear you express something with that term and he'll be right 
on you. What else do you imagine, he'll say, as completely noncommittal as 
possible. Do you imagine things often? Do you think? What about? Imagin- 
ing? Daydreams? Tell me about your dreams. Do you dream about whales 
and flagpoles and things that go boob ... er, bump in the night? 

I told him no, I don’t remember my dreams, and he looked depressed. So 
then he started asking about my sex life; what was the most reminiscent event 
in my life dealing with sex? 

And I told him it was just this morning. Waking up with my cock in 
Martha’s mouth, just like when we’d gone to sleep. She’d done that for 
months now, oh, about once a week. Just curled up between my legs, fetal, 
feeding. We both loved it. We both always slept naked and it was just a 
matter of time until we tried it. (I really had his attention now.) I could feel 
the tension going through him, a straining to envision, to re-create the 
experience for himself from my words, from my memories. (He probably 
thought he was showing empathy.) I really had him tagging along before I 
encapsulated it for him. 

Yeah, that would have to be the most reminiscent: my cock in Martha’s 
mouth this morning. With her eyes all glassed over and still. And my thighs 
tacky with her blood. 
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March 30, 1981 

They made me show them the journal today. Why they gave me the extra 

day, I don’t know. Maybe they thought ?’'d confess. When I got it back the first 
page was missing, my notes from the 28th, torn out fora personality analysis, 
ie explained before launching into hein “Look, buddy, you can tell us” 
spiel. 

areas accident, or suicide. That’s it, they said, that’s all the possibilities. 
I could have been trying to choke her to death, then in frustration slit her 
throat. (I can guess what the sleazy slicks would do with that: “24-Year-Old 
Woman Murdered During Oral Sex.” They’d sell out of issues in a day, 
everyone wondering how long the damned thing must have been, before 
anyone would realize she’d had her throat cut.) 

Accident? Sure, always possible. But with circumstances like these, there’s 
more than a doubt, right? So they had to investigate. 

Suicide? That’s usually a solitary affair. You might slit your wrists (or your 
throat, in this case) in the privacy of your own bathroom, but it doesn’t 
happen too often in your lover’s bed. So suicide would be ruled out until the 
coroner’s report came in. I thought it was time to give them another scenario 
to replace the one I could see flickering across their minds so I added that 
suicide by self-asphyxiation was supposedly impossible. You’d pass out and 
start breathing again, and that kind of puts a damper on the intended result. 
So maybe she’d tried to choke herself on my cock, couldn’t, and then she got 
frustrated and slit her own throat. 

I got my first “Don’t be a wise-ass” in response. 

But they’d eventually have to believe that. It was suicide, absolutely. I 
know because Martha wasn’t the first girl I lived with who killed herself. 
(Yes, the first one to die with my cock in her mouth, shrinko.) There have 
been others. 


March 31, 1981 

The history-taking began in earnest then. I told them I wished I’d had 
something like this journal since my birth. Maybe then I’d have something of 
my parents, my early life. All I remember is a shadowy progression of people, 
couples who disappeared before I could ever engrave their faces on my 
memory, and then the next set of foster parents, guardians, and on and on. 
Folks who would never talk about what went before. My memories are like 
that: wispy, stretched into barely perceptible clouds, elongated far beyond 
what I assume to be my twenty-seven or -eight years. I’ve never had a 
birthday. Yet these notes are the closest thing I’ve ever had to a beginning, so 
why not choose the day I began here, March 28th. That will be my birthday, 
from now on. The day none of those loved ones ever gave me. 

I wondered for the longest time if I was mad, crackers, gone-round-the- 
bend, pulp-squeezing the immortal gray orange. Or if I was just an idiot, not 
to remember them. I don’t remember a lot of things. 

Fine, they said, great. But tell us about your girl friends. 

All together I had to tell the shrink, the cops, the detectives (who'd already 
heard it three times from the cops), the coroner (who kept rubbing his palms 
together the whole time I spoke), the D.A., the judge, and finally the jury. 
(The last three wouldn’t let me say “cock,” either.) 

But what it all boiled down to was that all of my girl friends, lovers, 
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whatever, had suicided. All of them in the last two years. Yet I wasn’t too 
upset (except for when I woke up that morning, that last morning with 
Martha), so the suspicion lay heavily upon me. 

Finally, though, they had to let me go. There were two facts they couldn’t 
argue their way around: Martha had done herself in (as per the coroner’s 
sweat-stained report), and I had loved her. The expressions on the judge’s 
and the jury’s faces when they found out I had signed over everything rd 
owned to Martha were incredible. Blank, disbelieving at my stupidity, they 
showed more than their disgust should ever allow. Why would I kill some- 
one whose possessions I depended upon? They were all lost to me now, 
bartered off among her relatives. 

The entire court scene lasted forty-eight minutes. 

But seven girls, they wondered; it was smeared across their faces, tearing 
like pyorrhea behind their lips. Why? 

Even I don’t know. 

But maybe—for the first time it occurs to me as I write this, so maybe 
there’s some good after all— maybe it’s not me. It just might have something 
to do with my file. 


April 1, 1981 

Life Fool’s Day (I mean let’s call a spade a shovel —simply to avoid the tired 
ethnic puns). I guess I’ve got a real audience after all. They made me show 
them my journal “just one more time.” 

It must have been my lack of despair or disgust or horror that made the 
judge order the continuation of the shrink’s mind-probing tilts. He said he 
was worried about me. People I loved died all around me, one quite literally, 
and I hardly reacted at all. It wasn’t normal, he said, leaning back in his high 
and guarded chair. 

I said you can get used to anything, even death. Especially after being so 
close to it, so intimate with it, so often. But then he conjured up that great 
want of all authority: “Its for your own Sood.” And left hidden the great 
bugaboo: “Besides, ’'m bigger than you.’ 

So ?'m back again with my lovely shr ink; beard, coiffured hair, and open, 
tieless collar denying his leisure suit jacket. Methinks he never heard of 
Freud or Rogers. He talks too much. I was uncommunicative, he told me, 
and hoped to overcome my reluctance by showing me what a great guy he 
was, by teaching me, by lecturing me, so I could finally feel the anguish and 
the loss that must be eating away at me somewhere. He mentioned Szasz— 
saying I wasn’t “sick” —then Laing and my disorganized association of self 
and others, and finally Kubler-Ross and Frankl. But when I told him I wasn’t 
dead or Jewish, he retreated behind the blank screen he must have kept in 
reserve after all. (Or maybe he was just waiting for me to surprise him witha 
piss on the leg, a la Des Lauriers, or a quick jerk-off, a la Fromm- 
Reichmann.) 

See, I know the names, too. And the case histories. We former-failed- 
graduate student types know a lot. Professionals may rise to their levels of 
incompetency, but they still only use the rudiments of their education. After 
that it’s all done by feel. 

Bye-bye, shrinko. 
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April 2, 1981 

I let the shrink see yesterday’s notes, even though he wouldn’t let me see 
his, even as a professional courtesy, and he decided I was sane, socially- 
acceptable, and fucked-up enough to live in the real world. He ordered my 
release and I leaved. I was missing some — he refrained from using the words 
“human” or “natural”—emotion, he explained to the Law over his black 
telephone, which still sported its holed dial. I was free of sorrow, of the 
feeling of loss, whether redeemed or deficient, and he saw no reason for 
running the handicapped through his particular gantlet any longer. 

“Okay-fine-and-dandy,” the Law must have said. 


I split. 
Would that I could, really. 
Like a banana split... which is a lot like— 


Never mind. 


April 3, 1984 
Home again, boneless again (jiggity-jig). It’s surprising how quickly a 
reference to sexual activity can get you kicked out of a pasteurizing plant. 
(Getting skimmed off the top?) I’ve left my grungy apartment now too. 
Think PII sleep for a while. 


April 18, 1981 

I’ve moved closer to the city, waiting for opportunity to knock, and finally 
landed a construction job, rebuilding the docks and retaining walls along 
one of the state’s larger lakes. The guys are asses, as usual. But the foreman’s 
secretary and his daughter were well worth a try. Marilyn, the finger- 
twitching typist and flagrant slip-straightener, is about thir ty,a divorcee but, 
I found out later after talking to her at lunchtime, with a ten-year-old son. In 
other words: ta-ta, Marilyn. 

Denise, on the other hand, both of them if you can manage, is twenty-two, 
a VISTA veteran, exactly 37-23-3414, and flags a per petual copy of a bitch- 
eared Anais Nin from the right-rear pocket of her jeans. She mixes cement 
with a stirring motion that gyrates every orb of her body, and a couple in 
mine. 


April 20, 1981 
First date with Denise. Talked a lot about nothing. She liked that a lot. 


April 21, 1981 

First sex with Denise beyond last night’s shaky hands. 

Now the work really begins. I want her to love me so much! I'll send her 
presents, little ones, endeari ing ones. Cards with pixies, resealed chocolate 
kisses with tiny love notes scratched in the bottoms, almost easier to read by 
feel than sight. Books: Wolfe, Vonnegut, Sturgeon, Chesler, and a four-color 
plated Kama Sutra, supposedly written in Sanskrit. And with one picture 
torn out near the ana 

Some things only work once. 

I’m certain the whole campaign will work on Denise. Not that I need it; 
they’re always just drawn to me. As I am to them. I don’t know what either of 
us are looking for, though. A home? Freedom? 
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Whichever, it’s been so much easier since the Liberation movement. 


May 4, 1981 

I belong to Denise. We’ve both left Agamemnon’s employ and have gotten 
new jobs, even closer to the city. A one bedroom apartment in a mirror- 
mazed development sees our nakedness from six each evening until nine the 
next morning. The sex is fine, too. Denise puts out at any hour, with any 
orifice. Even after a heavy lay, though, she never comes. And afterwards 
always smacks her crotch a sharp slap, as if in retaliation. 


May 5, 1981 

Denise is definitely a smacker. (She reminds me a bit of Georgia, of the 
self-scratched forearms, bleeding runnels until she killed herself with the 
boring bit of a power drill she’d borrowed from her wood-working class.) 
After she burned the casserole tonight, she began hitting her thighs in 
frustration; didn’t stop for hours, crying the whole time. 

At two in the morning she woke me up for sex. 

Smack. 


May 6, 1981 

Smacks! 

I tried hitting her tonight; I thought it might help. She almost clawed my 
eyes out, screaming at me to never do that again. 


May 23, 1981 

I’ve waited for something besides the sex and the smacks to write about, 
even though I don’t like it. Denise has stopped talking to me. At home, at 
work, everywhere. She seems so depressed and I don’t know why. Last night 
I heard her mumbling in her sleep about her father, but that can’t have 
anything to do with our problems. I think it’s time to draw up my fifth 
document, though, transferring everything I own—as meager as that ac- 
cumulation has been in the past month and a half—to her name. (Some 
things are only learned the hard way; like sex, and this.) 

If the silence continues, Pll have to resort to my file just to get her to talk 
with me. I remember someone telling me when I was little that when love 
fails, try sympathy. 

I wish I could remember who said it. 


May 24, 1981 

Same thing. 

I promised her a surprise after dinner if she’d go with me to the notary 
public with the document and reluctantly she agreed. When we got home, I 
cooked a spartan dinner of chef's salad and creamed cauliflower, then 
brought out my file. I left the long gray plastic box sit on the table while she 
picked at her food and I ate with as much visual gusto as I could manage. A 
couple of times I caught her glancing first at the box, then at me, but she 
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wouldn’t say a word. I expected her to last two hours at the most. 

Later, when her time was almost up, I sat at the living room table, idly 
flipping through it until finally she asked me what it was. “So far,” I said, 
“two hundred and eighteen ways to kill myself. Completely cross-indexed, of 
course.” 

The usual “What?” was screamed at me as she jumped to her feet. A bit 
quicker than most, however, she quieted down, dropped onto the couch next 
to me, and quietly looked over my shoulder. I realized that I had to do 
something fast, so I talked. 

I told her how I had heard that it was only the people who never talked 
about suicide that really did it. So whenever someone I really cared about 
was depressed I made sure I brought up the subject. She looked at me 
doubtfully. Her gaze made me so uncomfortable that I finally admitted the 
truth and told her I was always thinking about it, that it was my main interest 
in life since I'd left school, and then I told her about the other girls. I wanted 
them to love me so much, I said. And I told her I knew that she would, for 
always, that I didn’t doubt her at all. I'd looked for her for a long time, and 
now that I’d found her I knew she would never— 

She reached over and finger-walked through the subject dividers, cutting 
me off. She whisked right past “Methods to look like murder,” “Methods 
using food,” “Methods using animals,” and “Methods to take a specific 
number of others along,” paused, and suddenly pulled a card at random 
from “Methods invading body parts: Eyes.” 

As she sat back, reading, I could still see the neatly typed indexing along 
the left-hand margin, the predominate words in italics: Chlorinated Mono- 
filament, Insertion, Hypothalamus, 3 Minutes. Tools, action, target, dura- 
tion; all carefully laid out. 

A shudder ran through her arm, her eyes were dilated, staring —I barely 
managed to keep from laughing at the irony —and they stayed that way until 
a sharp blink broke it off. Gently she replaced the card where my finger held 
its space, and chose another from farther back. I could see it was one of my 
favorites, dealing with keeping a mixture of Draino and Clorox down. 

Then all ofa sudden she crumpled the card and threw it at me. “What’s the 
matter with you,” she yelled. She screamed and hollered for several minutes; 
it goes on that long sometimes. But finally she quieted down and we both 
stopped talking. 

She should be all right now. 


May 25, 1981 

Denise wouldn’t talk all day. Her depression must be lifting, though. I can 
see her mind working, her eyes shifting left to right and back again so fast I 
sometimes think she’s having a hundred dreams all at once. 

She locked herself in the bathroom for about fifteen minutes this afternoon, 
and wouldn’t answer my poundings. When she came out, she was mum- 
bling. I thought I heard her say something about being “too bourgeois.” 

She’s still awake out in the living room, searching through her books and 
newspapers. 
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May 26, 1981 

Denise never came to bed. In the morning I found her dictionary and 
papers and anatomy books lying spilt all over the coffee table and the couch. 
When she didn’t answer my call, I went looking for her. She was in the 
kitchen, still in her clothes from the night before, drinking a cup of tea. 

Her eyes were red-rimmed, her mouth slack. I asked her if there was 
anything I could do and she told me to call in sick for her and then just to go to 
work. She wanted the day to think, and to rest. 

I called her twice during the day, but she never answered the phone. 

When I got home, she was gone. The police knocked at the door around 
eight, made sure they had my name right, and showed me her I.D. bracelet. I 
guess I just nodded and stood there, because soon they were leading me back 
into the living room and asking if 1 wanted them to call a doctor or a friend. I 
declined and they left after filling me in. 

She’d gone to a funeral at a crematorium in the next town. Apparently, 
when everyone had left the chapel she’d walked up to the closed casket and 
climbed in. With the dollies they use, no one noticed the extra weight when 
they returned to take it to the crematory itself. They only knew something was 
wrong when they heard a stifled scream cut off soon after the flames were 
turned on. They shut the heat off right away, but even by then all that was left 
was her bracelet and her bones. 

Pll have to make out a whole new category for that one,and a new card. 
Maybe something like “Methods with the dead” or “Methods of uninten- 
tional immolation by others.” 

Pll have to think about it. 


May 27, 1981 

The apartment was empty and it gave me time to think. Maybe I was 
wrong somewhere. I checked over my arguments, keeping an eye open for 
the standard fallacies—ad hominem, affirming the consequent, black-or- 
white —and finally decided that maybe it’s just that some people who do talk 
about killing themselves can actually do it. | wanted to deny the possibility 
but had to be sure. So I took the largest kitchen knife I could find and sunk it 
to the hilt up under my sternum. The pain was wonderful. I even had the 
time to pull it out and shove it in a second time. 

I woke about twenty minutes later. The knife was on the floor, surrounded 
by a puddle of blood. But I was sitting upright against a cabinet on the floor. 
The hole was gone, the pain was gone, and only a dull ache remained in my 
chest. 

Obviously something more major was called for, if | was ever to be sure. 


May 28, 1981 


I went all the way into the city today just to find a subway. With the help of 
a map, it took me about an hour to make sure I knew one that wouldn’t stop 
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or slow down at the platform. Then I sat on a grimy bench and waited a 
couple of hours. Rush hour came and went; finally, after a few dozen more 
trains went by, I was left all alone for as far as I could see. When I heard the 
next train coming I stepped up to the safety line by the platform’s edge and 
stared down the tunnel, waiting for its single yellow headlight. It was upon 
me so quickly I barely had time to prepare myself. 1 dove, aiming for the third 
rail. 

This time it took me less than five minutes to revive. I was about eighty 
yards down the track and greasy as hell, but still just sitting up against the 
tunnel wall. 

I knew I'd have to go home and think about this for a while. 

Something’s definitely wrong here. 


May 29, 1981 

I can think of only one more thing to try. Physical injury doesn’t seem to 
work, and I’ve looked all through my file and the only other way appears to 
be to attack my health rather than my body directly. To expose myself to 
something both fatal and incurable. Maybe a good dose of cholera or plague 
would do the trick. 

But somehow I don’t think so. Maybe I’ve already talked about suicide too 
much. I could have been right all along. (Or maybe I’m just filling in a 
comfortable lie.) Maybe I’ve even talked about death too much already, too. 

They do say everyone contemplates suicide at various times during their 
life. (And I know I think about it more often than most, even if in a different 
way.) But the consensus is that it’s the ones who never talk about it that you 
have to watch the most carefully. Maybe those are the ones I love, the ones 
who come to me, seek me out for some reason. And maybe they just come to 
me for relief. (Or variation?) 

But I love them, anyway. 

In this life we give and we get. 

It's not equality that we impose on the universe in the name of love. 

It’s equity. 

We give, and we get. 


June 4, 1981 

Pm in the city now, a seedy rooming house on the west side. I live with 
Kathy and Joyce and Bonnie and 

We give and we get. 
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Damballa’s Slough 


by 
Hugh B. Cave 


I 


THRUSTING HIS HEAD up from the boat’s engine room, the small man 
with the pimply face said plaintively, “Joe—Jeez—I can’t find out what’s 
wrong with this thing. e 

His gaze took in the seven dark-skinned figures huddled on deck, then 
fastened on the tall white man at the wheel. “We ain’t gonna make it before 
daylight, Joe,” he whined as the craft continued its erratic crawl toward a 
string of highway lights a mile distant. 

The lights were on the east coast of Florida. But there was something else 
on the east coast of Florida these days. There were Immigration watchdogs 
constantly on the lookout for boats like this. 

The man at the wheel peered angrily at the luminous hands of his 
wristwatch—an expensive one with the words Louvan, Paris on its dial. A 
Haitian on one of the many trips before this had given it to him, probably 
after stealing it from some ‘elite home in Port-au-Prince. They were always 
grateful, some with their emotions pouring out in a flood of tears, when he 
delivered them safely to the forbidden land of freedom and opportunity. 

What the watch told him now brought a look of panic to his long face. 
“You sure?” he said harshly. “You can’t fix it?” 

“T don’t know what’s wrong, Joe!” 

Joe transferred his panicky gaze to their passengers. An old man, three 
younger men, two young women, a girl about eight, they were all but 
invisible in the predawn darkness. They wore rags and were barefoot. 
Where in hell had they dug up the five hundred U.S. dollars he’d charged 
each of them for the journey? Or the even bigger fee demanded by the 
sailboat guy who’d carried them from Haiti to the rendezvous in the 
Bahamas? He had no idea. 

They had talked all night in their native Creole, but the old man spoke 
English as well. For a time Joe had even gabbed with him about fishing. Not 
the salt-water kind — to hell with that when you had to spend so much of your 
time out here anyway —but fishing for bass in some of Florida’s handsome 
lakes. The old coot knew about Florida; it seemed. A little, anyway. He’d 
come with some farm workers one season. 

“Hey, vou, Lelio,” Joe called to him now. 

Lelio raised his head, but only the whites of his eyes were truly visible. 
“Yes, Mister?” You never told any of them your name, of course. If they got 
caught after you landed them, they’d blab it. 

“You see those lights?” Joe said. 

Vests 
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“We should be putting you ashore there right now, but the engine’s giving 
us trouble. You under stand?” 

“Yes, Mister.’ 

“So you and your buddies got to swim for it the rest of the way. Otherwise 
it'll be daylight when we land you, and we'll be seen and arrested. I guess 
you know what that means, old timer. You people will be sent back to Haiti 
after all it’s cost you. I and my partner will end up in jail.” 

Except for the eee of the engine and the slapping of the dark sea 
against the boat’s sides, there was silence for a moment. Then the old man 
said in a loud voice, “No! These others cannot swim! Even I cannot swim 
well!” 

“Hell, you can make it, all of you,” Joe said. “Its only half'a mile.” Times 
two, he added mentally. 

The old one spoke to his companions in Creole, and a babble of that 
Haitian peasant tongue followed. It stopped abruptly when Joe, visible to 
them in the glow of the cabin dome light, bent down and picked up the 
shotgun he always kept within reach on these trips. 

“Wait, please,” the old man said then. “We beg you, m’sieu —all of us beg 
you—let me ask the loa to help us.” 

“Ask who?” 

“The loa. The mysteres. | am an honored houngan, m’sieu. Please!” 
Though little more than a whisper, the voice quavered with emotion. 

“You talking about voodoo?” Joe demanded. 

“That is what you call it. To us—” 

“No way,” Joe snarled. “What we need is a mechanic, not a lot 0’ crazy 
chanting and prayer-yelling that could even bring the Immigration or Coast 
Guard bastards down on us.” He levelled the shotgun at them. “Get moving 
now! Clear out o’ here and swim for the lights!” 

“Mister,” the old man said, “there are sharks in these waters!” 

“Hell, they won’t bother you. Get, now!” 

“No!” 

“Lelio, ’'m telling you for the last time, get or I shoot!” 

“No! We paid you to put us ashore. We will not be forced to swim. We — 

Joe squeezed one of the weapon’s two triggers. The blast filled the dark- 
ness and raced out over the dark sea like a stone skipped from wave crest to 
wave crest. The old man cried out in pain and grabbed at his left leg. 

“Out!” Joe yelled in a rage, striding from the wheel and brandishing the 
gun at the others. “Out, out, out, Goddamn it!” 

In panic they obeyed him, the women and child sobbing as they stumbled 
to the side and committed themselves to the sea, the men pues off in a 
silence of fatalistic resignation. Only the old man was left. Joe laid the 
shotgun down and took him by the shoulders. Dragged him to the side and, 
despite the Haitian’s attempt to hang onto him, hurled him after the others. 
As he went, though, Joe’s voice followed him in a yell of angry sur prise. 

“What'd he do, Joe?” the man with the pimply face asked. “Bite you?” 

“He tore the watch off my wrist, for Christ’s sake. He was clawing me and 
it went with him.” 

“Gee, that’s ashame, Joe,” Pimples said. “That was a real good watch. You 
suppose he still has it and we could find him?” 

They stood side by side peering into the darkness. The boat’s engine still 
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wheezed and the craft still crept erratically through the water. A band of 
light had appeared on the horizon to the east. There was no sound from the 
Haitians in the sea behind them. Presently the engine was silent, too. 


I 


“Joe, listen. Will y ou please listen to me, Joe? There is no such lake on this 
road, I’m tellin’ you.’ 

Looking up from the map spread open on his knees, the pimply-faced man 
gazed entreatingly at his companion hunched over the wheel of the almost- 
new Cadillac. “There just ain’t any Lake Revanche on here, Joe,” he per- 
sisted. “We are not on’y on the wrong road, we ain’t even close.” 

«Must be an old map,” the tall man said with a shrug. 

“Joe, this is the latest gover’ment map of this here district. Look at it. Over 
here” — Pimples jabbed his finger at the left side of the paper—”are lakes we 
know about: Placid, Huntley, Grassy, Clay,June-in- Winter, all 0’ those. Even 
the littlest ones like Lost Lake and LaChard. But there ain’t no lake along this 
road. Look for yourself, for God’s sake.’ 

Joe turned his head for a second to glanc e down. “It’s here,” he said. “ 
never make a mistake about such things.” 

“Well, if it’s such a hot place to fish, why didn’t you never mention it 
before? Huh? Tell me that. How come the first time you ever even thought 
about it was day before yesterday?” 

“It just slipped my mind.” 

Pimples heaved a sigh of surrender and slumped down on the seat, 
ignoring the map now and staring straight ahead through the windshield. At 
five in the afternoon the road was deserted. It was only a narrow ribbon of 
blacktop anyway, scarcely wide enough for two cars to pass without one of 
them running off onto a shoulder of soft sand, and was probably deserted 
most of the time. Even in this best of all Florida seasons, the spring of the 
year, the scenery on both sides was a monotonous blend of scrub and 
palmetto, with only occasionally an oasislike cluster of oaks or pines stand- 
ing stark against the cloudless ‘sky. 

“We shouldn’t be out and around so soon anyhow,” Pimples suddenly 
whined. “We’d ought to’ve laid low a lot longer after what happene od. 
Suppose one o’ them people made it to shore and told what we done to them.” 

“Nobody did.” 

“How do you know nobody did? 

“It would’ve been in the paper the day after,” the driver said calmly. “As 
quick as any survivor talked, it would’ve been headlines a foot high, and that 
would’ve been six weeks ago, so forget it. 

Pimples was silent again for a few minutes. Then he said, “I still say we 
shouldn’t be on any fishin’ trip.” 

“Why not? Give me a reason.” 

“It just don’t seem right. All them people losin’ their lives and us drivin’ all 
this way to some crazy lake you just remembered. One that don’t even exist, I 
bet.” 

“It wasn’t our fault they drowned,” Joe said with a touch of annoyance. 
“We didn’t ask the damned engine to quit. You realize where we’d be this 
minute if those people had been on board when that Coast Guard ’copter 
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seen us drifting? Do you? 

Through an extended silence the Cadillac approached a gentle curve in 
the road. 

“You hear me?” Joe said. “It was not our fault!” 

“Sure, sure.” 

“It could’ve happened to anyone!” 

“Sure: 

“So forget it, will you? We’re on a fishing trip.” 

“If we can find the stupid lake,” Pimples grumbled. Then, as the car came 
out of the curve, he jerked his frail body to a more upright position and said, 
“Hey, there’s a sign!” 

Joe eased his foot off the gas pedal. 

The sign was a yard-long board, crudely cut in the shape ofan arrow and 
nailed to a cypress post. It said Clay’s Fishing Camp, and in smaller letters 
under that, Lake Revanche. Joe stopped the car to make sure his companion 
would have time to read it. 

“Now do you know what you can do with that map?” Joe said. 

Pimples wagged his head from side to side in disbelief. “Jeez, I never 
thought a gover’ment map could be wrong. That’s a real old sign, too. You'd 
think somebody would’ve told” em by now, huh?” 

“Put the damned map away,” Joe said, and let the car move on again, but 
more slowly now. This road was unpaved and only one car wide. 

“Joe, what’s ‘Revanche’ mean?” 

“Hell, | don’t know. Some French Canadian’s name, most likely, like Lake 
LaChard. There’s lots 0? Canadians in this part of Florida.” 

“It’s a big lake, Joe?” 

“Not so big. Maybe a mile and a half long and half a mile wide, the way I 
remember it. But a beauty, and full of bass. The biggest lunkers you ever 
fished for.” 

Pimples looked ‘out at more sandy flatland bristling with palmetto and 
stunted scrub. “It’s real queer you never brought me here before,” he said 
then. “Or even mentioned any such lake. We sure been to a lot of places 
where the fishin’? wasn’t so great.’ 

“I told you—I just remembered.” 

“That’s what I’m sayin’. It’s queer you only just remembered, when we 
been workin’ together for more’n three years now.” Pimples slowly inhaled, 
let his breath out in a kind of snor t, and added, “Oh well, hell. We’re here, so 
let’s have us a time. We goin’ to this Clay’s Camp?” 

“It’s the one I recall.” 

“How far in is it?” 

“About a mile.” 

Joe’s memory was unflawed. A mile farther on they came upon a second 
sign, larger but just as weathered as the first and with the same words on it. It 
led them along a pair of grassy ruts into a clearing. In the clearing, spaced 
about thirty feet apart, stood three old but presentable cottages of silver-gray 
cypress. 

From the nearest of these, as Joe stopped the car in front of it, limped aman 
in his late sixties, if his almost white hair and bent shoulders were any 
indication of his age. His wrinkled white face had been so long burned by 
Florida sun that Pimples, on watching him approach, said, “Jeez, Joe. If he 
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was only a little darker he’d look like one of our customers.” 

“Shut up,” Joe retorted under his breath, and slid out of the car. Thrusting 
his hand out, he said with a broad smile, “Mr. Clay?” 

“Pm Orville Clay.” Unsmiling in return, he looked Joe over, from costly 
desert shoes to handsome yellow sport shirt. “Don’t think I know you, 
though,” he said, not quite frowning. 

“Joe Janarek. Been here before. This is a buddy of mine. We'd like to rent a 
cabin for a couple days and do some fishing.” 

“Janarek?” Again the scrutiny, ending this time in a relaxing of the 
not-quite frown. “I remember now. Long time ago, wasn sete 

“Before you had your limp. What happened?” 

“Feller shot me.” 

“Oh? Hunting accident, you mean! 

“Nope. He done it a-purpose.” 

Joe glanced impatiently toward the lake. “Well, anyhow —I been here 
before, like I say, and if it’s all right with you—’ 

“Joe on’y just remembered your place,’ ’ Pimples said. “I been tellin’ him 
for the past hour there wasn’t no such lake as this one on the map, but he kept 
sayin’ I was crazy and—” 

“All right,” the tall man said impatiently. “Well, Mr. Clay?” 

“Sure. Take Number Two and stay as long as you like. Nobody’s here 
now.” 

“Are the bass biting?” 

“Same as always, Mr. Janarek.” The white-haired man started to limp 
away, then stopped and looked back. “Sorry I ain’t got but one boat at the 
moment. The others are bein’ repaired. She'll do you all right, though.” He 
paused. “If I was you, Id try to get out there this very evenin’. That’s when 
they’re bitin’ best—just before it gets real dark.” 

Joe drove the car through the clearing to Number Two cottage and opened 
its trunk. Pimples and he carried in their luggage, fishing gear, and food. It 
was a pretty nice cabin, Pimples remarked. “Old, but you can see he looks 
after it good. I take back what I said about you bein’ crazy, Joe.” 

“Thanks.” 

“T still don’t understand why you never brought me here before, though. 
We been to lots of worse places.” 

“Let’s go look at the lake,” Joe said. 

They walked the fifty yards down to the lake shore, and Pimples was again 
impressed. “A real beauty,” he said. “A mile and a half long, did you say? It 
looks longer to me. Deep, too. And look at all them cypresses and live oaks, 
would you. ?'d have swore there was nothin’ like this in here.” 

“Well, now you know.” 

“Awright, I’m dumb. So let’s wet a line, huh?” 

Returning to the cottage, they changed into the fishing clothes they had 
peas and readied their spinning rods for the evening’s action. “No need 

> live bait here,” Joe said with authority. “Clay probably charges all 
ea ean for it, so to hell with him. Just tie on a plastic worm.” 

“Any special color, you think?” 

“I bet it don’t make the slightest bit of difference. You could use a hunk of 
shoelace.” 

First to finish his preparations, Pimples gleefully pranced around the 
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room, even leaping onto a bed and jumping from that to the other one. “Jeez, 
Joe, this is great! A lake like this all to ourselves, a swell cabin, oh boy, oh 
boy.” Still standing on the second bed, he suddenly became thoughtful. 
“There’s just one thing.” 

“What?” 

“That feller Clay. I never been here before, Joe, but I swear I know him 
from someplace.” 

“He’s just an old guy with a limp,” Joe said. “You could’ve seen someone 
who looks like him al:nost anyplace. Come on, let’s catch us some bass.” 

According to Joe’s watch — the one he had bought to replace that snatched 
from his wrist six weeks before — there was an hour of daylight left when they 
pushed the rowboat into the water. Pimples took up the oars. Joe sat in the 
stern and gazed with pleasure at the massed oaks and sweet-bays on one 
shore, the swamp maples and colorful ground cover on the other. He prided 
himself on having an eye for beauty. 

Selecting what appeared to be a likely spot some eighty yards from shore, 
alongside an expanse of lily pads, they began to fish. After only a few minutes 
Pimples, with a yelp of triumph, set his hook and hauled in a bass. A big one. 

Joe caught one. Pimples caught another. As the sport continued, they filled 
the evening with whoops and loud talk, and the white-haired man came 
down from his cottage to stand at the lake’s edge and watch them for a while. 

Joe waved to him and he waved back before returning to the cottage. 

There were more than a dozen big bass in the boat when the sport began 
to pall. Time had passed unnoticed; the lake was turning black, and the tall 
trees framing it began to lose their identifying shapes against a darkening 
sky. Pimples put his rod down and lit a cigarette. “Have you noticed a 
peculiar thing about this place, Joe?” he said. “There’s no birds.” 

Joe thrust a cigarette between his lips and leaned forward to take a light 
from his companion. “So what?” 

“There ought to be, with all these trees and water. Lots of birds.” 

“We're scaring them off? 

“You don’t even hear any birds. If we was scarin’ ’em off, they’ d still be 
around, singin’. Birds almost always sing this time o’ the evenin’. 

“You can think of more damned things to worry about,” Joe said, shaking 
his head from side to side in mock amazement. 

“lm serious. This is a spooky place.” Pimples reached for his rod but 
stopped in mid-motion. “Hey, look. The old guy’s watchin’ us again, Joe.” 

Joe turned to look, swung back and shrugged. “What of it?” 

“T still say I know him from someplace.” Pimples took up his rod. “Hey, 
this boat’s leakin’.” 

“It’s been leakin’ since we got into it,” Joe said. 

“I mean bad. Look here, for God’s sake! He must’ve had it patched with 
somethin’ and the stuffis washin’ out.” Pimples moved a leg so the tall man 
in the stern could see the waterspout under his thwart. At the rate the water 
was spurting in, the small craft would be unmanageable in only a few 
minutes. “Jeez,” he said, “we better get out o’ here!” 

ay time we quit anyway,” Joe said. 

Reaching for the oars, Pimples dipped the blades into the dark water and 
pulled with a strength born of uneasiness. The right-hand oar broke just 
above the blade and he tumbled backward off the seat, letting go of both 
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handles. The oar that had not broken jumped from its lock and was out of 
reach in the lake before either man could grab for it. 

“You clumsy fool!” Joe yelled. “Now look what you’ve done!” 

Pimples pulled himself back onto the seat and looked helplessly at the lost 
oar. Then he saw something beyond the oar and said in a whisper, “Jeez, 
Joe—look! And see the size of it!” 

Joe looked and was silent with dread. Ten feet from the boat, a foot from 
the floating oar, a snake all of four feet long swam toward the boat with its 
broad, flat head creating a wake. It was a dark olive brown with darker bars 
and blotches along its heavy, slithering body. In a place like this, so far from 
help, a bite from a cottonmouth moccasin that big would leave a man no 
chance. 

“Make for shore!” Joe cried hoarsely. “Use your hands!” Cupping his own 
hands, he leaned over and plunged them into the water. 

But Pimples was incapable of movement. “Joe,” he whispered, staring 
now beyond the snake. “There’s more of them. There’s dozens more. And 
look what’s happenin’ to the lake.” 

Joe snatched his hands from the water as though it had suddenly become 
boiling hot. His eyes bulged. All about the crippled craft now, as it filled from 
a swiftly increasing number of leaks, the dark surface of the lake was in 
motion. Everywhere he looked, those broad, flat heads moved toward him 
trailing long, slithering shadows. 

The silence complained of by Pimples no longer existed. An eerie hissing 
had taken its place. 

Wrenching himself out of his trance, Joe stumbled to his knees and tore 
loose the rotten board on which he had been sitting. Clutching it with both 
hands, he plunged one end into the water and used it as a paddle. The boat 
lurched ahead for a few yards, then slowed to a crawl. Slowed because the 
water he sought to drive it through was no longer open but choked with 
reeds, lily pads, and cattails. Lake Revanche had shrunk in size. The 
surrounding forest of tall trees had vanished. The boat struggled like a 
trapped and frightened animal in a shallow, snake-infested slough less than 
a hundred yards in diameter. 

Exhausted, Joe at last stopped trying to paddle. 

Shaking with fear, Pimples put his hands to his face and moaned through 
his fingers, “Joe, Joe, we’re sinkin’. This ain’t no lake at all and it’s full 0’ 
snakes! And look, Joe—he’s back again, watchin’ us!” Despite his near 
delirium, he managed to remove one hand from his face and point to the 
shore. 

Joe looked up and saw the old man standing there. Just standing, watch- 
ing, not making any move to help them. If, indeed, there was any way he 
could have helped. 

“Joe, look at him,” Pimples whimpered. The boat had filled with water 
and was settling among the swamp-growth, still a hundred feet or more from 
the standing figure. “You know who it is, Joe? Its the old Haitian that 
grabbed your watch that night!” 

Joe could no longer use the ripped-up board; the boat was resting on the 
bottom with only an inch or two of its sides above water. “You’re crazy!” he 
bellowed in a rage of frustration. “He’s white! That Haitian was black!” 

“1 don’t care what color he is, Joe. He could be makin’ us think he’s white, 
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couldn’t he? You talked to him about bass fishin’, remember? And he made 
you recollect this lake that ain’t a lake, and made us think it was a lake when 
we got here, didn’t he? Maybe these aren’t even real fish we got in the boat. 
He said he was a voodoo priest, Joe. They have powers!” 

“You're insane!” 

“No Lain’t, Joe. I ain’t. They get ahold o’somethin’ belongs to you, they can 
do all kinds o’ things.” 

“What’s he got that belongs to us, for Christ’s sake?” 

“Joe, he took your watch.” 

Joe stood up. “To hell with him,” he snarled. “We can walk ashore from 
here.” 

“No, Joe! Jeez! The snakes!” 

“How do you know he isn’t making us see the snakes too?” Joe yelled. “You 
want to stay here, that’s your own stupid business. ?’'m getting out.’ 

Stepping from the boat into the slough’s dark water, he stumbled but 
regained his balance and began his struggle to reach the shore. 

From the boat Pimples watched him, softly whimpering. 

On shore the old man had disappeared into darkness. 


9” 


II 


At the junction of the dirt road and the narrow blacktop, a boy of eleven 
stood by the old arrow-shaped sign. His bicycle had been leaning against the 
signpost for nearly an hour. 

Hearing a car coming along the blacktop, he stepped forward. When he 
waved the car down, it stopped. It was a police car with a young, uniformed 
officer at the wheel. 

“Hi, Duane,” the officer said. “What you want?” 

“There’s somethin’ you ought to look into down at Mr. Clay’s old place,” 
the boy said. 

The officer glanced involuntarily at the old sign against which the lad’s 
bike was leaning. An old, weathered thing that had been there for years, it 
said simply: E. Clay, Frog Legs. “What do you mean, something I ought to 
look into, Duane?” 

“Well, there’s an almost-new Cadillac there and nobody around but two 
dead men. I been waitin’ here to tell you.” 

“Two dead men?” the officer said. “Get in!” 

“What about my bike? I don’t want it stole.” 

The officer got out, opened the car’s trunk, and put the bike into it. He held 
the car door open for the boy to squirm onto the seat. On the way down the 
road he said, “When did you discover this, Duane?” 

“On my way to town for Ma. The car was there and I called out to the old 
black guy that’s been livin’ there, like I most always do. When he didn’t 
answer, I got kinda wonderin’ and went on in.” 

They arrived at what Joe and Pimples had believed to be a fishing camp on 
a lake. There was no lake; only a round glimmer of dark, shallow water filled 
with swamp growth, about a hundred yards across. On the edge of it stood 
three all but falling-down shacks of cypress, in a yard overgrown with weeds 
and tall grass. The Cadillac stood in front of the second shack. 
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The boy led his officer friend past the buildings and the car to the edge of 
the slough. A tall man lay there with one of his legs in the water and the other 
bent up to his hands, both of which were locked around a grisly swelling that 
had turned purple. His pant leg was torn to expose it. His face was a mask of 
pain and terror, with the mouth and eyes wide open. 

“He’s been snake-bit,” the policeman said. “Cottonmouth, looks like. They 
hang out here, I’ve heard.” 

“They sure do,” the boy said. “It was a cottonmouth killed Mr. Clay when 
he was after frogs one night. And the old guy told me they come out every 
evenin’, a whole slew of them—he even had one come into his cabin. But you 
know what he said, Terry?” 

“What did he say?” 

“He said he wasn’t scairt 0’ no snakes. That’s right. Honest. He said, “The 
snakes will not harm me, little boy. I serve Dam— Damballa, and all snakes 
do his bidding. ” Perhaps unconsciously the lad had imitated the old man’s 
slow, deep voice. In his own he added, “Who’s Damballa, Ter ry?” 

The officer’s last name was LeClere and he was from Louisiana, where 
voodoo is not unknown. He said quietly, “Damballa is a voodoo god, Duane, 
one of the big ones. His symbol is a snake. If your old guy said he served 
Damballa, ’'d guess he was a houngan, a priest. 

“Anyway,” the boy said. “I expect more’n likely it’s on account of all the 
snakes that nobody never tried to take over here when Mr. Clay died.” He 
tugged at the man’s arm. “Look out there at the boat, Terry.” 

The morning sun was bright, and Terry had to shade his eyes to see the 
rowboat in the slough. “I just don’t believe it,” he said. “That old tub’s been 
laying here since Eben Clay died. It couldn’t have even floated unless 
somebody patched it up. Even the oars were too rotten to steal. Duane, what 
do you suppose happened here?” 

“You'll notice there’s two fishin’ rods in the boat,” the boy said with a show 
of pride at his ability to observe such things. “See ’em stickin’ up there behind 
him, Terry? What I think, these two men was out there fishin’— though Lord 
knows what for—and the boat sank and this one tried to walk ashore but got 
snake-bit, whilst the other was too scared to try it and got bit where he sat. 
You see how swole his left arm is, hangin’ down in the water?” 

“I see,” Terry said, “and I think you’re probably right. Anyhow, I’m not 
wading out there after him and I’m not touching this one either; PII call in for 
help. Let’s have a look inside those shacks first.” 

They went together into the shack that had been assigned to Joe and 
Pimples, and found the suitcases and food on a wreck ofa table there. The 
two beds in the shack were only rusty springs laid on rustier iron frames—no 
mattresses, no bedding of any kind. The rundown condition of the place led 
the officer to say wonderingly , “Now how did those two men figure to stay in 
a place like this? Can you answer me that, Duane?” 

“No, sir, I can’t.’ 

They looked at Cabin Three and it was in even worse condition, but empty. 
Then with the officer in the lead they walked into Cabin One. 

“This must be where the black fellow was living,” Terry said. 

The boy nodded. “He was here about a week, all told.” 

“Doing what? Trying to make a living hunting frogs, like Eben Clay did?” 

“Uh-uh. I guess maybe he couldn’t work—he had a bum leg that made 
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him limp pretty bad. Far as I could see, all he done was just hang out here. 
First time I talked to him, he asked me real polite could he use the place, 
seein’ as how nobody else was usin’ it, and I said why not, but stay out o’ the 
slough ’cause there was so many snakes in it. Hey,” the boy interrupted 
himself, “looka this. I never seen any o’ this stuff before.” 

He had walked around the shack’s one bed—a cot on which its solitary 
occupant had constructed a mattress of grass that still bore the imprint of his 
body—and halted before a table. Except for the bed and a single wobbly 
straightbacked chair, the table was all the shack contained. 

On it stood an assortment of curious objects—curious to the boy and his 
policeman friend, at least. One was a miniature, hand-carved signpost. 
Shaped like the one where the boy had been waiting with his bike, it said: 
Clay’s Fishing Camp. Lake Revanche. 

“I never heard Mr. Clay call this place a fishin’ camp,” the boy said. “Never 
heard of any Lake Revanche around here, neither. Did you, Terry?” 

“Never.” 

“What’s it mean, that word?” 

“It's French. Means revenge.” 

A second object was even more curious. It was a postcard picture of a 
mid-Florida lake surrounded by tall trees. A place of unusual beauty. 

In front of that someone had drawn very carefully, with cornmeal, a 
sinuous snake standing upright on its tail, with its head outthrust and tongue 
extended. 

And in front of that, laid out on an oblong of green palm frond like a jewel 
on a bed of velvet, was a wristwatch with the words Louvan, Paris on its dial 
and its expansion band broken. 

The room’s single chair was placed at the end of the table in a position 
from which anyone seated on it could have concentrated, without distrac- 
tion, on the carefully laid out objects. 

Perhaps for hours. 
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C. J. Henderson 


A lot has happened since the last time this column appeared. Ace books 
has once again started up the classic Ace Specials line. Some companies have 
gone under, or cut back their output of fantasy, horror, and science fiction. 
Some publishers have started new lines devoted exclusively to the genres. 
Role playing games have begun to spin off novels. Some new authors have 
come along with surprisingly good first novels, and some old timers have 
fallen down on the job. 

First, the news briefs: 

Del Rey Books has unleashed Barbara Hambley’s latest fantasy, The 
Ladies of Madrigyn. Therein an evil wizard captures all of the men of 
Madrigyn, enslaving them in his mines, as well as using the threat of their 
deaths to keep the rest of his kingdom in line. Their women, knowing better 
than to trust the mercies of a wizard, kidnap a mercenary commander, and 
demand, under the threat of a magical death, that he train them—society 
women, prostitutes, whatever—to overcome their foe. Those who liked her 
highly successful Darwath trilogy will love this one. Those who are tired of 
the same tired Lin Carter-type-of-S 6 S would also do well to give it a read. 

Ace Books has, after an absence of over ten years, returned to us the highly 
remarkable Ace Special series. Once more edited by Terry Carr (the hands 
down best genre editor in the business), the series promises to bring the 
finest work being done in the field to the audience’s attention. The first in the 
new lineup was The Wild Shore, by Kim Stanley Robinson, a blasting, rivet of 
a book set in a captive, backward, future America. Classified as science 
fiction, it is, in truth, a high quality fantasy, as are all three of the releases so 
far in the line. 

The second was Green Eves. In it, microbiologists inject a luminous 
bacterial strain, found in a graveyard, into the brains of the dead. A derelict’s 
corpse arises, suddenly a brilliant scientist; a drug suicide stands to become 
an apocalyptic outlaw-singer; the remains of an alcoholic roustabout ani- 
mates in the form of a poet with the gifts of a miracle worker. With the icy 
flesh of the dead, the gat of zombies, the minds of geniuses, the eyes of aliens, 
and the powers and visions of saints and demons, they walk through the 
world again, at least one of them making it through to another side. It is a 
book of gripping insanity, the best zombie novel in quite a while. Shepard 
has penned a small classic, and Carr has had his usual good eye in grabbing 
it for Ace. 

The first two Specials have been out for a while, and may take some 
hunting. The third is currently on the shelves, but before going into detail on 
it, several last quick notes. 
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Most horror and fantasy readers by now must have begun to notice the 
dozen or more different series dedicated to snagging the dollars of fantasy 
role-players. Most of these are fairly standard, low-level efforts, worth no 
one’s attention. There is one saga worth looking at, though. Joel Rosenberg’s 
The Sleeping Dragon and The Sword and the Chain from Signet Books offer 
their audience a new twist —a lot of it is the same old formula, but the kicker 
is that the heroes are all modern fantasy fans transformed into cliche 
characters. The fun begins as they realize square pegs really do not go in 
round holes all that well. Truly enjoyable stuff. 

Cast a Cold Eye ... Alan Ryan ... $3.95 
Tor Books ... 812 2 52543 ... Paperback 

American writer Jack Quinlan is in the small Irish town of Doolin to 
research his next novel. His plot centers around the potato famine that killed 
so many and robbed the country ofits main crop, pride, and future, all in one 
stroke. Jack wants to get the feel of the land—let it influence him. 

It does. Like any small town in any country, it has its customs, which Jack 
starts to notice. Like John MacMahon’s practice of emptying the contents of a 
mysterious stone bottle over freshly dug graves—or the storytelling of Father 
Henning at the local pub. In trying to soak up the local ‘atmosphere, Jack 
begins to hear things, things others cannot, and then 

Despite what one might think my own melodrama is trying to imply, Cast 
a Cold Eye is a fine little horror novel. Written with an excellent descr iptive 
sense that allows its readers to easily believe in its characters, the tale builds 
from page to page, creating an aura of the unexpected that is rare in today’s 
writings. The tension and fear build nicely throughout, making it a fine 
candidate for a rainy day curl. 


Worlds Apart ... Joe Haldeman ... $2.95 
Ace SF ... 0-441-91072-6 ... Paperback 


Marianne O’Hara is a citizen of the space colony New New York. She starts 
out the newest Haldeman novel as a space construction worker. As one 
might suspect (especially if one has read the first of Ms. O’Hara’s adventures, 
Worlds), she does not remain such for long. 

The year is 2085. Earth is not faring well; World War IV has just wiped out 
a large section of the population. On top of this, a plague has broken out that 
is killing everyone over the age of eighteen. To the plague, add Mansonlike 
cultists who seek death as a salvation, and other equally-demented groups 
who want to keep the human race from getting back on its feet, and one 
begins to get hold of Haldeman’s latest free-for-all. Taking the seperate 
stories of O’Hara in space, and that of her ex-police officer boy friend, Jeff 
Hawkings (who is still on Earth), the author keeps the pace moving while he 
carefully blends the two together for their bearing on the ultimate resolution 
of their planet’s problems. 

Worlds Apart is another top-notch effort on Haldeman’s part. Indeed, the 
only flaw the paperback edition has is the cover art, which is nowhere near 
as interesting as that used for the hardback edition. But then, we should all 
know better than to judge a book by its cover. 


Demon in the Skull ... Fred Pohl ... $2.50 
DAW Books... 0-87997-939-9 ... Paperback 
A revision and upgrading of the classic A Plague of Pythons, Demon in the 
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Skull is the tale of worldwide possessions. Normal people, for no reason, will 
suddenly turn into cold, methodical killers, or crazed rapists, or any kind of 
maniac imaginable. The story is always the same, after their spree, the 
possessed would suddenly find themselves back in possession of their 
bodies. They would be aware of everything they did, but they would know 
they had been helpless, just as the whole wor id would soon know. 

Before long, the Earth is a shambles. Who or whatever is doing the 
possessing has destroyed all communications, major governments, defensive 
systems— most of modern civilization. With the world in chaos, one man 
finds a way to survive. Through luck and fear and obedience, he manages to 
stay one step ahead of death throughout the entire book, showing the 
audience through his eyes just how cruel men can be to one another. 

Demon in the Skull is a unique book. Its ending is no surprise, but that may 
only be that by the time one reaches the end, nothing could be much of a 
surprise. Top ‘of the pile entertainment. 


Shadows 6 ... Charles L. Grant, Ed. ... $11.95 
Doubleday ... 0-385-18259-7 ... Hardback 


In this newest volume, Grant has gathered 16 tales of unbeatable horror. 
The authors are not the most recognizable group in the field, true enough. 
Maybe like Carr, Grant likes to show off by digging up the best tales from 
places where most of us do not have the time to look. 

Whatever the case, everyone gathered for Shadows 6 has done a good job. 
I won’t go into detail—I would rather review 16 more books instead of 16 
stories; I think it is sufficient just to remind folks that Grant can pick them as 
well as he can write them. That cuts both ways, of course, but if you are a 
Grant fan (as most horror readers are), then Shadows 6 (as well as 1 thru 5) 
is for you. 


Jehad ... Nicholas Yermakov ... $2.75 
Signet ... 0-451-12688-2 ... Paperback 


On a planet known as Boomerang, a race called the Shades lived, a race 
unlike all others ever known. They are a race of immortals, but immortals of 
a type never dreamed of before. InJehad, this people become the prize in a 
game being played between the religious fanatic who wants such “horrors” 
destroyed, the business types who want to sell immortality, and those few 
people with conscience enough to want both stopped. 

Yermakov is a new writer, but a solidly good one. His books are never 
ordinary, and, so far, all of them have been worth the reading. Although his 
story lines never skimp on the action, neither do they fall into conventionality, 
making all of them treasures to seek. 

Jehad (meaing Holy War) is the third book in a series. One needs not read 
Last Communion or Epiphany to understand this last book in the trilogy. 
Any of the three makes fine reading on their own. Anyone who can track 
down all three, however, should do so. Yermakov will one day be a writer to 
be reckoned with. At present he is merely one of the best authors the field has 
to offer. 


Procurator ... Kirk Mitchell ... $2.75 
Ace SF... 0-441-68029-1 ... Paperback 


For those interested in alternate universes, this is the best the year has 
produced so far. Here, Rome never fell. It is our present time, and yet, due to 
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constant, unchanging rule, the world has not quite reached our stage of 
development. Certainly it is not the same world. Mitchell has created a globe 
held under Roman law, and things like pet rocks, music videos, sportscars 
and three-piece suits have no place. 

Mitchell’s Roman world is a harsh and practical one. In truth, we see it 
mostly from its frontier, but we see enough to understand its ways. Like all 
old civilizations, it is powerful, yet weakening. There are those partially 
outside its grasp who feel it is weak enough to overthrow. With an almost 
mystical mental power called massing on their side, the barbarians of the 
south try to throw off their Roman yoke; killing all who stand between them 
and not only freedom, but Heaven as well. They are aided by Roman plotters 
and others caught up in the wheels of fate, powerless to do anything but meet 
their destiny. 

Procurator is a well-crafted book. Its adult themes are handled carefully; 
they are plot-strengtheners, not page wasters. The action scenes are terrific, 
making me wonder why Tor or Bantam Books have not approached Mitchell 
to do one of their Conan pastiches. For those looking for pointers on how to 
sculpt realistic men of both moral standards and warrior stature, there is 
nothing better on the stands. For those simply looking for a good read, there 
is not much better around. 


Voyager in Night ... CJ. Cherryh ... $2.95 
DAW Books ... 0-87997-920-8 ... Paperback 


CJ. Cherryh is the best woman writer working in the science fiction field 
today. At times she seems the best science fiction writer working in the field 
today, period. After her Hugo winner, Downbelow Station, many began to 
feel she was letting her work slide. Too many books came out too fast. Some 
of the uniqueness started to fade. Up until Voyager in Night, that is. 

Voyager is the story ofa brother, a sister, and a husband. The three have 
spent their lives pulling together to be able to afford a tiny ore-prospector. 
The ship is their home, their dream realized, and their key to the future. 

The future it is key to, however, is not pleasant. It involves the death and 
rebirth of two of them, and the recreation of the third, all on an alien ship so 
bizarre it defies explanation. 

Cherryh is well versed in the bringing to life of new cultures, but in 
Voyager she has outdone herself. The crew of the alien ship is portrayed so 
uniquely, and presented in such a novel manner, that the paragraphs of their 
speeches and thoughts are worth the price of the book alone. 

Voyager in Night is a startlingly hostile book. It explores human nature, 
giving such concepts as love and anger and responsibility and humor and a 
dozen others a rare kind of frank and careful examination —holding them up 
for the kind of scrutiny which demands perfection in the observed. 

It is not a very happy book. Indeed, more than sad, it is almost despairing 
in its nature. Bleak in its outlook and promise as it is, though, it is a 
first-contact epic of extraordinary nature, one well worthy of its author’s 
reputation. It is not an easy read, and in some ways, not even an enjoyable 
one, but for the reader looking for something more than the novelization of 
Gremlins, or another Han Solo adventure—this is the one. 


The Girl from the Emeraline Island ... Robert S. Blum... $2.95 
Del Rey Books ... 345-30847-6 ... Paperback 
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Another top-notch bit of fare is Robert Blum’s The Girl from the Emeraline 
Island, a stunning example of what can be done with the oldest of themes. 
Taking the overworked notion of women’s equality, Blum has turned out a 
coming-of-age novel which does not condescend or lay fault; it merely cites 
both men and women as the creators of their own problems. The book is a 
fantasy in which the future appears almost medieval; Blum’s central charac- 
ter works as both a curious, intelligent girl seeking answers about the 
differences between the sexes in her society, and also as a symbol for all 
confused youths, thrashing against what they feel is an unjust world and the 
rules which guide it. 

It is a tight, fast-moving story, one which begs not to be put down until the 
last page. One thing which keeps the pace racing is Blum’s ability as a story 
teller to gear the reader up, making them expect a certain twist, all the while 
knowing he is going to take a different path entirely. This one is fun and 
surprises, something most people never get enough of. 


The Ghost Light ... Fritz Leiber ... $7.95 
Berkley Books ... 06812-9 ... Trade Paperback 


This one is for Fritz Leiber fans— those who want everything. It is also for 
those new to Leiber, who do not have much and would like the best. The 
Ghost Light is a major collection of his work, containing the absolute finest of 
this superb craftsman’s works. 

Contained within are his Hugo winner, “Gonna Roll the Bones,” as well as 
his never-before collected “Black Glass.” It also contains two works done 
especially for the collection, the title story, and an autobiographical essay, 
“Not Much Disorder & Not So Early Sex.” The essay not only gives one a vivid 
and humorous look at Leiber’s life, but it also delves into his subconscious 
reasons for writing each of the tales in The Ghost Light. 

Put together by Byron Preiss as part of his Masterworks of Science Fiction 
series, the book is well crafted and worth its price. The stories are accom- 
panied by top-notch illustrations, each one perfect for the mood of its tale. 
The book is a real treat, filled with interesting facts and the finest horror and 
fantasy horror stories of our day (Stephen King and Peter Straub both 
acknowledge Leiber as a major formative influence on their work). 

There are a dozen good reasons to buy The Ghost Light. Pick one up in the 
store, thumb through it, and discover them for yourself. 


Neuromancer ... William Gibson ... $2.95 
Ace Books ... 0-441-56956-0 ... Paperback 

The third release in the Ace Specials series is a twisting, nightmare fantasy 
of a future one can only hope never shows up. 

“One time, I was a little kid, we were squatting. It was down by the 
Hudson, and those rats, man, they were big. It’s the chemicals get into 
them. Big as I was, and all night one had been scrabbling under the 
floor of the squat. Round dawn somebody brought this old man in, 
seams down his cheeks and his eyes all red. Had a roll of greasy leather 
like you’d keep steel tools in, to keep the rust off. Spread it out, had this 
old revolver and three shells. Old man, he puts, one bullet in there, then 
he starts walking up and down the squat, we’re hanging back by the 
walls. 

“Back and forth. Got his arms crossed, head down, like he’s forgot- 
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ten the gun. Listening for the rat. We got real quiet. Old man takes a 
step. Rat moves. Rat moves, he takes another step. An hour of that, then 
he seems to remember the gun. Points it at the floor, grins, and pulls the 
trigger. Rolled it back up and left. 

“I crawled under there later. Rat had a hole between its eyes.” 


The above passage in no way tells the story of Neuromancer. What it does 
show, though, is the electric mood newcomer William Gibson can produce. 
Gibson writes in a style of modern rock videos—his pages drip in pink neon, 
scream with wired shocks—it is a jerking, tension-riddled, ever- climbing 
type of dulling, depressing wordage which is only good in one novel in a 
hundred. The author before Gibson was number 99. 

Neuromancer is a tale of the computer world in our possible future. It is a 
time when computer crime is carried out by programmers and on-line 
cowboys whose tricks and access means smack of wizardry. It is an age of 
electro zombies, dead men who live through computers—a time of monsters 
and possession, immortality and magic, all made possible through the 
taking of today’s software to its most twisted limits. 

In the novel, an interface rider, Case, is recruited to pull an invasion job. 
He has to be put together first, due to the scrambling of his brain by his last 
employers, men not happy with his decision to steal from them as well as 
their enemies. 

Put back together he is just in time to start fighting his way through a 
nightmare battle waged between his new employer, a man Case is fairly sure 
is not capable of controlling his own actions, and a mysterious figure who 
seems able to find Case anywhere, calling him on pay phones as he walks 
down the street. 

What Case must steal, and why, are things he does not understand — but 
then, neither do his teammates, or his employeer. He does find out eventu- 
ally, and the answers to those questions are only two of the numbing 
surprises in store for him, and the readers. 

Neuromancer is not a happy book; it does not have a happy ending, or 
anything uplifting in it. It is not a book one reads for pleasure. It is a book one 
reads because it is so grippingly powerful that it screams out to be read, 
dragging the unsuspecting between its covers to romance them with the 
same kinds of dark currents the early Harlan Ellison was capable of master- 
ing. 

Gibson is a gritty, savage writer, one who has created an entire world 
totally unlike any we have ever seen before, solely for this one novel. The 
audience can sense there is no plan to return to this rusted wire of a 
future —as there is also no need. In a time when novels seem to be published 
the same way movies are made, with only sequels in mind, it is more than 
refreshing to see someone come along who has so much energy stored that 
their works sneer at the concept of thinly building on the past. 

Neuromancer is an exhausting read, a book that runs like a blind cat with 
its fur adance with nonconsuming flames—one whose screams of never- 
ending pain yowl in fading echoes long after it has passed. It is an unforget- 
able, harsh whip-in-the-face, the kind that does not come along too often 
because people can only read so many of them and few can write them. 
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The Man in the Tree ... Damon Knight ... $2.75 
Berkley Books ... 0-425-06006-3 ... Paperback 

The Man in the Tree is to the recent SF literary scene what Brainstorm was 
to the recent SF film scene; a ae thought-provoking piece of work, the 
impact of which reaches beyond its borders. It is a mainstream novel, one as 
easily read by mom, Aunt Tillie, or the barber as one’s self, and one which 
does not suffer for this universality. 

The Man in the Tree is about Gene Anderson, a mutant who from birth 
was gifted with the ability to reach into other dimensions and bring things 
back into his own. The novel follows Gene throughout his life, making many 
small points as it winds up toward possibly the most interesting conclusion 
toa novel that we will be seeing this year. It is one of those endings that makes 
you more and more anxious as the number of pages begins to dwindle away, 
and you wonder what the author can possibly do to wrap things up so 
quickly. Equally, as in the best of these types of endings, it is the perfect one, 
complete with the feeling of “of course —I should have known” etched into it 
for the reader. 

Knight has treaded a dangerous tightrope in this novel; at a dozen different 
points, Anderson could be equated with the Savior, and heralded as the 
Second Coming. Rather than try to disguise these similarities, Knight makes 
them the focal point of the book, expanding on them and giving them more 
substance by having everyone, including Anderson, dismiss them after 
thinking about them. Anderson is a possible savior, though, despite his 
reluctance to accept the fact. Many things in his early life ape that of Jesus’, 
and in his later life as well. But far more important than the fact that both 
their fathers were carpenters is the way Anderson comes to think of himself, 
the world, and the universe, and universes, around him. 

Unlike so many of us who have to work for livings, who have so little time 
to sit back and contempalte the forces of nature, Anderson is rich. Having the 
ability to reach into other dimensions and pull out as much wealth as he 
needs, he is not limited by the need to worry about his fortune. As the book 
goes on, and its central character moves from one bit of his life to another, the 
increasing ease of his existence gives him more and more time to think, not to 
worry about the fate of a ball team, or what to have for dinner, but to really 
think. Finally, with all of the problems of his day-to-day life completely 
solved, he has little choice but to worry about problems outside of his 
immediate sphere of influence. Given his abilities and his wandering life 
which has shown him more of other people’s pain than most of us get to see, 
it is easily understood why he begins to think about solving the problems of 
the world. 

To tell the outcome of it all would be a spoiler’s delight, but I have no such 
intentions. The Man in the Tree is finely crafted book, one which builds so 
slowly that chapters in Gene Anderson’s life seem over before they have had a 
chance to start. Knight has told his tale cautiously, with the reserve of a 
veteran novelist who knows exactly where he intends to take his audience. 
There are no wasted words, no misleading thoughts; nothing has been 
inserted into the story simply to allow the author the pleasure of hearing his 
own language. With little regard for the latest crazes in violent, flamboyant 
writing which seem to be popping up with increasing frequency, Knight has 
told a slow moving, intense fable of all the myriad tangles of growing up. Asa 
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SF novel of the struggle for maturity, it rivals Alexei Panshin’s classic Rite of 
Passage. In many ways; however, it is more. 

In Rite of Passage, we are shown the turbulent years of teen-age adoles- 
cence in sharp detail. The Man in the Tree is really a next-step book, one 
which shows what happens when the turbulence is over, and the hoped-for 
maturity begins to set in. Strongly written by one of the most reliably solid 
writers in the field, this is one for those in audience ready for something a 
little bit meatier than usual. Doc Smith and Tolkien are fine for a while, but 
you eventually have to move on to something with a bit more substance. 





The Dragon Waiting ... John M. Ford ... $15.95 
Timescape ... 0-671-47552-5 -5 ... Hardback 


Into every column, however, a little rain must fall. If{John Ford knew how 
to write for adults the way Tamora Pierce (Alanna: The First Adventure) 
knows how to write for children, my year would have been made. The 
Dragon Waiting sounded like the ideal book —a fantasy retelling of the story 
of Richard III. Who could ask for more in the way of historical novels? 

Those reading Ford’s latest certainly could. This book demands more of its 
readers than a Bergman film demands of its audience, and delivers far less. 
Starting out slowly, the novel introduces us to four characters: Hywel 
Peredur, a dr eaming boy who would become a magician; Dimitrios, a young 
noble who throws away his imperial life through chance and is thus forced to 
become a mercenary; Cynthia Ricci, an Italian doctor of great skill and 
beauty who is left homeless by war; and Gregory von Bayern, a German 
natural scientist turned into a vampire through misfortune. 

We learn to respect t all of them, feel for their unlucky lives, wonder at 
where they are going. All four of them finally come together. We learn more 
about them and like them even more. The book is a little quirky up to this 
point, rapidly jumping us from one point to another without much in the way 
of transitions, but we excuse the device. At first we get the feeling this is 
present to help speed the story along to Richard’s arrival. Halfway through 
the novel; however, we begin to tire of it, and of waiting for Richard. 
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Even after his arrival, we begin to wonder when we will see the story of 
Richard. Everything inside is built around him, and yet he is a mere cameo, a 
profile against an overwhelming background of details and people. We wait 
for the Richard we know, and are given, basically, nothing. The power the 
slow buildup promises never arrives. The confusion of the scene shifts and 
name changes and rapid time jumps grows to the point where the reader is 
more than puzzled—he is lost and senses no help is coming. 

The events of Richard’s life are glossed over quickly, while Ford’s charac- 
ters get their histories told in minute detail. Why, we do not know. We are not 
even sure at the end what happens to everyone, even Richard. The system of 
magic Ford employs is spotty and unconvincing. His abundance of vampires 
is interesting, but they help the story little. 

An extremely talented wordsmith, Ford’s problem here seems not with 
how he tells his story, but the story he is telling. Like Stephen King, his 
descriptions and settings are marvelous, but his plot wanders and falters 
repeatedly. Many of his scenes are extremely convincing. Action scenes 
thrill, terror scenes horrify, and gentle scenes tug at the heart—by the middle 
of the book, though, the reader begins to notice that these thrilling, horrifying 
and tugging scenes don’t add up to anything. 

It is a sad state of affairs but not a new one. Often times in the popular arts, 
style is mistaken for talent. People with flash are mistaken for artists of 
substance. One can only sigh at fate when stung by such hucksters and move 
on to something else. 


Beloved Exile ... Parke Godwin ... $6.95 
Bantam ... 0-553-34101-4 ... Trade Paper 


In 1981 Parke Godwin’s Firelord became a finalist for the World Fantasy 
Award. It was the first volume in his triptych of Roman Britain, centering on 
the story of Arthur. He has followed it with another likely World Fantasy 
Award candidate, Beloved Evile. 

The book Ewile is the story of Guenevere. Arthur is dead, and the queen is 
left to hold the already shattering country together. With the king’s passing, 
most of the knights loyal to him feel they can take their leave, return to their 
homes. Those with ambition find the removal of Arthur from their path the 
signs they have been waiting for. The rushing grab is on, with the queen and 
the people caught in the middle. 

Guenevere does what she can, but it is too little, too late. Before she can 
move to consolidate the country, the petty barons and lords begin moving, 
seeking to split Britian back into tiny fragments, looking for their own little 
segments to roost over. All thought of a nation disappears as the struggle to 
steal the country from the queen begins. 

Quickly, the shaky alliances which Arthur had forged are destroyed; 
usurpers move forward, and Guenevere is chased from Camelot farther and 
farther north, losing followers along the way until finally she has no one. 
Alone, unprotected, she is captured by slavers and sold into bondage. 

What follows then is a story of such intense imagination and research that 
one is forced to marvel at the scope of it. Godwin has re-created the period 
well; if not complete in its accuracy, it at least sounds and feels accurate 
enough to please most. His interweaving of naturalistic magic and fantasy 
with the history of the British Isles is just as fascinating as his plot. The book 
is worth reading merely for its historic explanations alone. 
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But Godwin’s accomplishments go far beyond a nice arrangement of dates 
and events. In Beloved Exile he has managed what no other author may have 
ever succeeded in doing before. He has written a Robert E. Howard story for 
women. Howard was a hard-boiled writer, an American creator equal to 
Chandler or Hemingway. To lump him with figures such as Tolkien and de 
Camp is to do him a monstrous injustice. One of the things Howard was 
capable of doing was realigning his readers’ thinking. He could take savage 
characters, thieves, slaves, killers, fighters, murderers, et cetera, and enfuse 
them with a startling humanity, without detracting from the reality of the 
essential character with which he started. 

What Godwin has done is to do this with a woman. Guenevere has always 
been presented as a whore. History paints her as a weak-willed romantic, 
one who causes the downfall of a nation because she just has to have more 
than her share of bedroom antics. Godwin, while allowing his Guenevere to 
freely admit she was a slut in her time, dismisses the weakness and dew-eyed 
connotations others have given her, presenting Arthur’s queen as a br illiant 
leader, a shrewd and exacting schemer, a fighter, a tyrant, everything she 
could be. He has taken the same, less-than-admirable qualities Howard 
molded most of his characters with, especially ( ‘onan, and fashioned, not a 
female Conan, but a totally unique figure in modern fantasy literature. 

Godwin’s Guenevere is totally believable. Told in the first person, the novel 
is a long-running recollection of mistakes, triumphs, and lessons learned, 
told from the prespective of studied hindsight. It flows quickly, moving 
steadily from cover to cover. And, unless some preceeding comment might 
lead some to believe otherwise, it is totally readable by men or women. In 
fact, those who miss this one must count themselves as extremely unlucky. 
Beloved Exile is a triumph of the genre; it is everything a historic fantasy 
should be, and everything one can be. I can not thank Parke Godwin enough 
for sharing his vision of the Arthurian legend with the rest of us. Between 
Firelord and Beloved Exile, the story has not been told better in the last 400 
years. 


West of Eden ... oe Harrison ... $15.95 
Bantam Books ... 0-553-05065-6 ... Hardback 

Of course, at the an there comes the book everyone must buy. It is a 
classic ploy, and this column is not above such tr aditions. In simple hard sell: 
No matter what you have read anywhere else, or sounds good, no matter 
what your friends say, or what might be nudging its way through the 
Garfield books on the New York Times Bestseller List, if you only have the 
money for one extravagant book right now, then make it the first novel in 
Harry Harrison’s new trilogy, West of Eden. 

My copy of the book has three grease-stained chapters. The reason is 
Harrison’s compelling writing. I carried it with me on the daily train rides, to 
the bathroom, breakfast, lunch, and dinner. This is not my normal style. lam 
as careful a collector of my favorites as the next avid reader, but this was one 
of those rare exceptions where what was being done mattered more than the 
way it was being handled. Dirt here and there did not matter nearly as much 
as getting from one page to the next. 

West of Eden is an alternate universe tale. Sixty-five million years ago, a 
disastrous cataclysm exterminated three-quarters of all the species living on 
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the face of the earth—overnight. This event brought about the rise of the 
mammals and our own ascendancy. Harrison’s proposition: What might 
have happened if there had been no disaster? Where might the human race 
have been if the dinosaurs had not disappeared? In fact, what might they 
have become? 

It is the tale of'a boy’s journey to manhood in such a world. Captur ‘edasa 
child and made into a royal pet of the Yilane (the reptilian race’s name for 
itself), he spends years growing to manhood with them, almost coming to 
think of himself as one of them. When circumstances force him to take violent 
action against his captors and free himself, he must be retaught—he must 
learn to be human again. 

This is not the whole story, however, not even half. After this, Kerrick, 
retrained and rapidly becoming a leader of the early humans, must begin 
sharing the knowledge he has aquired among the Yilane, and begin to apply 
it to the human condition. Finally, he must use it to save his people, and to 
keep them alive in the face of the ‘relentless Yilane armies tracking down all 
human beings in general, and Kerrick in particular. 

Harrison has launched his newest trilogy with a grand push. It is an 
exciting, headlong, breathless book, one that reaches deeply into the depths 
of one’s racial memory and repeatedly grabs handfuls of flesh, and yanks— 
hard and often. It is the best novel Harry Harrison has ever written. It may 
well be the best alternate universe novel anyone has ever written. Buy it, re< id 
it, and then sit back and start waiting for the second and third ones. 


And Noted Briefly 


For Robert E. Howard fans, there are two good nonfiction releases now 
out and well worth their attention. The first is Bluejay Books, Dark Valley 
Destiny, the long awaited biography of Howard by L. Sprague & Catherine 
Crook de Camp and psychologist Dr. Jane Griffin. The volume covers all of 
Howard’s life; working from letters, interviews, and the several trunk loads 
of information the research team picked up during its decade plus of 
studying this most popular of pulp writers. It is an exhausting book that 
dispels a lot of the rumors, stories, myths, and legends about Howard. 

The book is well-written and precise. It covers all of the Howard family 
background needed, spending as much time as seems necessary for each 
aspect of the author’s life. It is a good read for those interested in Howard’s 
life and those who just like to read biographies. 

The second is The Dark Barbarian from Greenwood Press. Where Dark 
Valley Destiny looks solely at the man, trying to explain his writing through 
his life and times, The Dark Barbarian is a solid anthology of critical essays 
on Howard’s writing, a number of which attempt to explain him through his 
work. 

There are articles by recognizable names like Fritz Leiber and Glenn 
Lord, as well as others by noted scholars such as Don Herron and Donald 
Sidney-Fryer. It is not a dry compendium of academia, but rather a quick 
moving, intense collection of studies all of which seem to hit their nails close 
to the head. 
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The best of the bunch is George Knight’s “Robert E. Howard: Hard-Boiled 
Heroic Fantasist.” This piece, more than any other in the book, or any other 
to date, tells the story of Howard’s work, clearly defining the type of work he 
was doing, and why he was doing it. It explains the strongest influences on 
his work, and why Howard can not be placed into the same catagory as such 
foppish writers as Tolkien or Cabell. For this one piece alone (one that 
heavily quotes the exceptionally brilliant essay, “Conan the Existentialist” by 
Charles Hoffman), the book is worthwhile. 

From the same com any, comes another impressive packag 2», H.P. Love- 
craft: A Critical Study. Like The Dark Barbarian, the book pulls no 
punches. Bad stories are labelled as such; good stories are praised to the 
rafters. For the serious Lovecraft student, no better study has been made to 
date. 

And, for those who just like Lovecraft tales, no matter who writes them, 
there are two new novels on the stands. The first was The Ceremonies, by 
T.E.D. Klein. Klein, editor of Twilight Zone magazine, has taken the stand- 
ard Lovecraft character and updated him to the ’80s. The book is a good 
mystery, and an excellent horror. It has had its supporters and detractors 
amoungst the fans, the critics, and Klein’s peers, and is not a novel for 
everyone. At $16.95, some may wish to wait until Viking Penguin Inc. makes 
a paperback deal for this one—all well and good. One way or another, 
though, this one should not be missed by those who do not think the Mythos 
died with H.P. 

Nor should you miss the second new one, Michael Shea’s The Color Out of 
Time. A sequel to Lovecraft’s “The Colour Out of Space,” this DAW Books 
original’s back cover boasts that the book is “an alien visitation reminiscent 
of the works of Stephen King and Peter Straub.” This is fairly accurate. And, 
whereas neither of these two are Lovecraft’s equal at his best, they are still 
highly competent fantasists, and Shea can work a tale with equal skill. Like 
Klein, Shea moves the Mythos to the present nicely, making The Color Out of 
Time an enjoyable, quick-reading scare. 

But, the best quick-reading scare now available, or for a long time, is 
Robert Bloch’s The Night of the Ripper. It is one for the Ripperologists, and 
for the rest of the public. It takes every fact known about the Ripper murders 
and blends them logically and skillfully, forcing one to race through the 
book. It is an excellent mystery, and a very clever book. Bloch has gathered a 
cast of characters including every well-known name of the time, from George 
Bernard Shaw and Arthur Conan Doyle to Oscar Wilde and the Elephant 
Man. 

Most interesting, however, is Bloch’s device of starting each chapter with a 
short paragraph describing some other actual horror. By the middle of the 
book, these paragraphs become in some ways more interesting than the story 
itself. By the end of the book, it is a welcome relief to be done with them. They 
cover thousands of years, but their point, the insane cruelty of mankind, 
remains constant. All in all, a book well worth anyone’s time. 
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Margaret Coleman 


PETER CROUCHED AMONG the granite boulders, his blond head 
bobbing as he moved crab-style, plucking blueberries from their prickly 
branches. He hummed a tune as he picked—a dark tune that meandered 
aimlessly before being absorbed by the fog. He was too far from the house to 
hear his mother singing as she kneaded bread in the kitchen, too far away to 
hear his father shouting at the latest foul ball on the radio baseball game. He 
was also too far away to hear Tina cry. 

Daddy had said that he wanted to come to Mt. Desert Island to “get away 
from it all.” Peter had hoped that “it all” included his eight-month old sister, 
with her special formulas, her bloated red face and her incessant, demand- 
ing wail. 

Sometimes he wished she had never been born. 

Peter moved toward the edge of the quarry—the deep, rocky pit that 
mommy had told him never to go near. The blueberries were scarce here, as 
if they, too, had been told to stay away. 

Peter had a favorite grassy spot between two large rocks where he could lie 
unobserved and throw stones into the quarry, listening to them bounce off 
the sides. He did so now. His first stone was quickly obscured by the fog, but 
he could hear its sharp ping for a long time until it finally hit bottom, two 
hundred feet down. Daddy said you would die if you fell down there. 

Peter stood up quickly —too quickly. His head spun while a swirl of 
blueberries blotted his vision. Tina had wakened him with her crying again 
last night. The shadows under his eyes matched his blueberry-stained 
fingers. 

When his head cleared, he realized that he was not alone. He turned 
toward the woods at his back. 

An old woman stood behind an evergreen tree. She remained so still she 
might have been part of the tree’s scarred trunk. She was the oldest person he 
had ever seen except in movies. She had a face like a crumpled brown paper 
bag, balled up as tight as possible and draped over a wig form with slitted 
nostrils, mouth, and eyes. The eyes were the only living thing about her— 
they were glinting chips of obsidian. They flickered at him as a slow smile 
spread across her face, rearranging the network wrinkles. 

Peter dropped the bucket of berries. It struck a rock and spilled. 

The old woman laughed—a papery, dry laugh that sounded as if someone 
had shaken the paper bag that was her face. 

“Don’t be afraid, Peter. 1 won’t hurt you. And don’t worry, I won’t come 
any closer.” Her dry, genderless voice hadn’t been used for a very long time. 
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Peter stood stock-still, scarcely breathing. 

“P’ve been watching you,” she continued. “I can see yowre unhappy —so 
very unhappy. And I know why. But I can help you, Peter. I can make things 
the way they were before. You, your mommy, and daddy. Just the three of 
you. But I need your help. Don’t tell, now. It will be a surprise for them. From 
now on somebody else will look after the baby. Won’t that be nice?” 

“H-how do you know my name?” stammered Peter. 

“Never mind that. All that matters is that you are happy again. This is what 
you must do: Tonight, when your parents are asleep, I want you to bring your 
sister to me. Pll be waiting for you here. You must be as quiet as a mouse! 
Keep your sister quiet by putting this over her nose and mouth before you 
take her out of the crib.” 

The old woman tossed a knotted plastic bag containing a swatch of sodden 
cotton to the ground near Peter’s feet. 

“Don’t smell it.” 


“What ...” Peter began to ask. 
“It’s what the doctor gives you to make you sleepy. It won’t hurt her.” 
“But ... but where are you going to take her?” 


“Don’t you trust me, Peter: »? You shouldn’t wor ry, my dear. I love babies. 
They make me feel young.” She smiled strangely, then cocked her head 
toward the house. The morning fog was beginning to thin, and the iron 
railing of the widow’s walk was just visible. 

“Go home now, boy. Your mother will be worrying about you. I'll be 
waiting tonight! Hurry along, now. And don’t forget your blueberries...” 

Peter crouched and gathered up the berries. He heard a rustling, but when 
he looked up she was gone. He crammed the plastic bag into his jacket 
pocket and zipped it shut, and ran back to the house as fast as he could. 

His mother was standing on the porch, her auburn hair tied back with a 
green ribbon. Peter saw the shadows under her eyes, the shadows so much 
like his own. She was still pretty, but she had begun to look worn and 
haggard since Tina was born. 

“Oh, Peter! I was just coming out to call you. Time for lunch.” 

Did she notice the way his hair was matted on his forehead, the rivulet of 
sweat running down his cheek? 

“Look at you. Did something frighten you in the blueberry thicket? Here, 
Pll take your jacket.” 

“No!” shouted Peter, clutching the pocket that contained the plastic bag. 

Whe at?” 

Now he had done it. His mother was worried. She wasn’t going to let him 
get away so easily. 

“It’s okay, mom. I can take it off myself.” Peter ducked his mother’s arm, 
and charged into the kitchen, leaving his mother mutter ing and wagging her 
head. 

Tina was in her playpen in the corner, busy dropping plastic blocks 
through the bars. Her face and eyes were red. She had been crying again, but 
now she was quiet, at least for a little while. She cooed at him and stopped 

er play, a block poised in mid-air. Peter’s face, already flushed from 
running, turned a deeper shade of crimson. 

He hurried through the kitchen, a potent mixture of guilt, fear, and 
exhilaration giving him a second wind. 
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He passed his father, who was perched on the edge of his chair as if ready 
to spring up and destroy the radio, from which the baseball game still 
blasted. 

“Hey, woah! You running from the law, boy? Slow down on those stairs.’ 

“Okay, dad,” called Peter over his shoulder, taking the stairs to his room 
two at a time. 


The clock on the landing struck eleven. 

Peter heard it bong from inside his bedclothes tent. He shut his Spiderman 
comic book, switched off the flashlight, and pushed back the covers. His 
father’s snore came evenly from down the hall. The fog horn sounded 
mournfully from the spit of land at the end of the island. Peter got out of bed 
and arranged the pillows to make it look as if he was still in bed. The pillows 
were too fat—it did not look like him at all. It had worked better on TV. 

He drew jeans over his pajama bottoms, then pulled on sneakers. A 
shoestring broke in his hand. He struck the loose end into his shoe. He pulled 
his jacket from its temporary hiding place under the bed. A cloud of dust 
billowed into his face. 

He almost sneezed. 

In the hall, all was well. He could even hear his mother’s deep, slumber- 
ous breathing. He tiptoed past the door of their room—open so they could 
hear the baby—and into Tina’s room. It smelled of diaper disenfectant and 
sour formula. The humidifier was on, puffing steam. 

Tina wheezed softly in her sleep. Peter looked down at her face, bluish in 
the dim light. He almost felt sorry for her. She was just a baby. Maybe he 
should give her a second chance ...? 

No. What was he thinking of ? The old lady was just going to take care of 
her for a little while. She was wrinkled and scary-looking, but that did not 
mean she was bad. Grandma was wrinkled and ugly, but she was not bad, 
was she? 

Slowly Peter unzipped his pocket and took out the plastic bag. As he untied 
it,a cloying sweet smell filled the room. He held his breath as nausea gripped 
his stomach. 

He pressed the pad firmly over Tina’s mouth and nose. Her eyes flew open, 
large and frightened. The cotton muffled her small cry of protest. Then she 
recognized Peter, her face relaxed, and at last her lids drooped shut. 

Peter lifted her gingerly from the crib and put her on the basinette. He 
arranged her pillow and blankets as he had his own. He used the back 
stairway so he would not have to pass his parents’ room. The stairs creaked, 
and he had to use the flashlight to see. Tina was small and still in his arms, 
breathing regularly. It was easier than he had expected. 

On the porch he paused and peered out into the fog. Moisture had 
condensed on the roof, and was dripping slowly onto the top step. The path 
his flashlight cut in the fog was only ten feet deep. But he knew his way. He 
had spent every summer here since he was Tina’s age. 

As he drew near the giant evergreen that marked the edge of the woods, his 
heart began to beat faster. 

He could not just give Tina to a stranger, could he? Mommy and daddy 
had warned him not even to talk to strangers. 

He stopped, turned back to the house. 
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Something rustled behind him. 
A hand gripped his shoulder, and a horrible, rotten stench engulfed him. 
“You haven’t changed your mind, have you, Peter?” 

The old woman was hurting his shoulder. As he turned around he 
dropped his flashlight. He could hear it bouncing off rocks, falling. He 
backed up a step. 

“Give me the baby, Peter.” Her gnarled hands reached out. Her breath was 
hot and fetid on his face. 

He extended his arms blindly. They shook from the effort, but he did not 
want to get any closer than he had to. 

“Let go, boy. Pll catch her. Don’t you trust me?” 

At the house, a light came on in Tina’s room. His mother screamed. 

“Now, Peter,” commanded the old woman. “Now!” 

He let go. There was a dull thud, a faint cry, followed by another thud, a 
series of thuds. And then silence. 

“You didn’t catch her!” Peter cried. 

But no one heard him. He was quite alone. 

He took a step, reaching out to where the old woman had been. He felt 
earth crumbling away beneath his shoe. A rock fell and bounced into the 
quarry. 

Slowly, he turned around. 

Flashlights were cutting through the fog. He could hear voices, coming 
closer. A beam of light caught his face. His mother called his name. 

“It’s all right!” he cried. “Pll get her back! I will! I promise!” 

He took two steps backwards. 

It was one step too many. 

“Tina!” he cried. “Where are you, Tina? I’m coming. I’m 

He held his arms out to her all the way down. This time he would never let 
her go. 
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Richard Christian Matheson 


THE YOUNG WOMAN WEPT, “He’s such an absolute bastard, doctor. 
He does the most horrible things.” 

The doctor shifted in the chair and continued to take notes. “What made 
you decide to come in and talk?” 

The woman hesitated. 

“Because he’s gotten worse” she said. “Last night he asked me to fix him 
something to eat.” Her mouth pulled downward, “He had me heat the stew 
until it was boiling hot then suddenly he got angry about something.” 

The woman’s voice began to shudder. 

“Before I could protect myself, he grabbed a spoonful of the stew and 
poured it in my mouth. It burned the entire inside of my mouth, it burned my 
lips.” 

The doctor cringed a little, “Did you call the police 

“No. He yanked the phone out of the wall, then he beat me with his belt.” 
She rubbed at her arms. “My whole body is covered with welts.” 

“How long has this been going on?” the doctor asked. 

The woman gestured shakily. 

“I can’t remember. Three years. Maybe more.” 

“Have you tried to leave him?” 

“Every day,” the woman answered, trying to steady herself, “but he finds 
me.I try to turn him away but what he does tome in bed ... my God 2 

The doctor looked up from the notes. “Can you be more specific? It’s 
important that I understand what you’re going through. It’s the first step in a 
successful treatment.” 

The woman looked at the doctor uneasily. 

“Last night ...” 

SVeSmarinc. 

“... last night, he beat me up and tied me to the bedposts in my 
bedroom.” She drew in a shallow breath. “Then he raped me.” 

The doctor swallowed. 

“Tt was horrible but at the same time it was wonderful. He does things like 
I’ve never had any man do.” For the first time, the woman Showed the signs 
of a smile. “Incredible things. Like a fantasy come true.’ 

The doctor jotted notes. “Can you describe the things he does: 

The woman fell into an uncomfortable silence. 

“I couldn’t; it’s so intimate. I just couldn’t.” 

The doctor nodded, “When you’re ready.” 

Unexpectedly, the woman’s face tensed. 
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“Doctor, I’m so scared. He’s so crazy and I can’t make myself pull away.” 

The doctor made a sympathetic sound and continued to listen 

“He’s killed two of my dogs and last week he killed an entire litter of my 
cat’s kittens with a knife.” The woman’s eyes shut tightly. “When he was a 
boy, he battered a horse to death with a hammer. And he’s done even more 
horrible things. He’s told me.” 

Was there no end? thought the doctor 

“He tried to poison a friend of mine because she kept begging him to sleep 
with her and bothering him.” The woman’s cheekbones quivered. “He sent 
her candies and signed the card from her children. They were filled with 
arsenic. She’s dying right now.” The woman held her head in her hands. 
“Nerve damage.” 

The doctor tossed the note pad onto the desk. 

“Listen to me. You must leave this man, immediately. Today.” 

“But he makes me feel things that no man has. Maybe if I compromise. 
Maybe you could talk to him.” 

“No. Vl call him for you,” the doctor said. “But, PI lie. Pll tell him that Pve 
had you moved to a hospital in another part of the country. I want you on a 
plane today.” 

The doctor touched the woman’s hand. 

“Youmust escape him. There’s no room for compromise. This man is sick. 
He shouldn’t be allowed around sane people.” 

The woman tightened her grasp on the doctor’s hand like a child seeking 
protection. “You don’t think that what he makes me feel in bed is the truth?” 
she asked. “Maybe he really does love me?” 

The doctor shook the woman’s hand, insistently. 

“No! You must believe me. Your time may be running out.” The doctor 
stressed each word. 

“Other women have responded in the same way,” the woman continued, 
as if to justify her plight, “he brings them all to ecstasy.” 

The doctor pressed a buzzer on the desk and interr upted the woman, who 
was beginning to cry again. “T want you to make a one- way reservation to 
Honolulu.” The doctor told the secretary. “I want it put in Miss Shubert’s 
name ... for today.” 

The doctor took hold of the woman’s shoulders. 

“Now listen to me. I want you to go home and pack, take a cab to the 
airport and leave today. It’s the only way you'll survive this maniac.” 

The woman looked up at the doctor with defenseless eyes and nodded. 

“Good,” said the doctor. 


Fifteen minutes after Miss Shubert’s flight had taken off, the doctor sat 
overlooking the city, completing notes. The buzzer sounded on one of the 
phone’s extensions and the doctor pushed down the lit button. 

“This is Miss Shubert’s psychiatrist,” said the doctor. “No, I don’t know 
where she is. She left today without a word. But I’m glad I reached you. I 
think yow’re somebody Id really like to get to know.” 

The doctor trembled, imagining the first thing he’d do to her. 
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The Woman in Black 


by 


Dennis Etchison 


WHEN THEY TOOK his mother away he went to live in the big house. 

There he discovered rooms within rooms, drapes like thick shrouds, a 
kitchen stove big enough to crawl into, overstuffed furniture that changed 
shape as he passed, a table with claw feet larger than his head, ancient 
carpets with designs too worn to read, floor heating grates that clanged when 
he walked on them, musty closets opening on blackness, shadowed hallways 
that had no end. 

These things did not frighten him. 

For soon he made friends with the boy across the street; his aunts and 
uncles came by to help with the meals; it was summer and the back yard 
stayed light forever. 

Before long, however, after only a few days and nights, he found that he 
could think of but one thing: of the lot next door, beyond the fence, of the high 
wall that kept him from its bright and dark treasures. 


He was in the grove behind the arbor, about to pluck a fig from a 
low-hanging branch, when someone opened the front gate. 

The fig hung there among pale jigsaw leaves, swinging to and fro like a 
black teardrop. He looked over his shoulder, through luminous bunches of 
grapes clinging to the lattice. The air was still. At the end of the arbor a plum 
dropped from a tree, splitting its skin as it landed and spattering the grass 
below with glistening juice. A piece of heavy iron groaned on the other side 
of the fence, the same sound he heard at night when the blue lights began to 
flicker; he was thankful it was daytime now so that he could try to ignore it. 

He turned his head in time to see his uncle striding toward him along the 
path, grinding fallen grapes into green stains on the gravel. The boy breathed 
again and returned his attention to the translucent leaves and the pendulous 
fruit swaying there. 

“Hi, Uncle Ted.” 

“Willy.” His uncle came up next to him and stood squinting sadly at the 
untended yard, at the scraggly weeds poking their way under the fence. 
“Have you talked to Grandma today?” 

“When I got up. I made my own breakfast. I went into her room for a 
while. Then I went over to Vern’s to play.” He closed his fingers around the 
fig and pulled; the soft tissue bent and snapped and a milky drop of sap 
oozed out of the stem. 

Uncle Ted shifted his weight and studied his shoes. “Do you like it, living 
here?” 
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“T like it fine. Uncle Ted, the Fair’s coming to town next week. Vern says 
they have different rides this year. New animals, too. We’re saving our 
money. Can I go?” 

“We'll see, Willy, we'll see.” 

A breeze passed by, rustling the leaves. The tall iron that showed above the 
security fence groaned again but did not really move; that was only a tree 
throwing its shadow against the rusty bolts. On the next block a dog barked}; 
Grandma’s chickens clucked suspiciously in response. William peeled the fig 
and opened it like a flower in his hand. It was sweet and the tiny seeds 
popped in his teeth like soft sand. 

“I know you miss your mother, Willy.” 

“Sure.” He sucked the fleshy pulp until his tongue tingled, smearing his 
face, and wiped his mouth with his sleeve. He discarded the skin and 
glanced up. Uncle Ted was waiting for something. What was William 
supposed to say? “Is she coming home today?” 

“We all miss her. Very much.” 

“Tomorrow?” 

“Tm afraid not.” 

“Saturday? Maybe Aunt Emily and Aunt Grace could come over and we 
could make a special dinner for her. I can wash the dishes, and 
afterwards —” 

Uncle Ted cleared his throat. He twisted his fingers together behind his 
back and pointed his chin at the sky and took a deep breath so that his chest 
puffed out, his tan shirt taut. He was looking toward the top of the iron crane 
towering above the fence, but that was not what he was thinking about. It 
must have been something a long way off, higher and farther than William 
could see. 

“No,” said Uncle Ted. 

“Oh.” 

The man sighed. He unclenched his hands and ran them nervously over 
his head. William remembered the way his uncle had looked after his last 
tour of duty, his close-cropped hair and the sharp creases in his shirt. Since 
he got back he wore looser clothes and did not stand so rigidly, but his hair 
was still short and brushed slick. 

Now Uncle Ted stood straight again, locking his knees till he was as tall as 
he could make himself. William almost expected him to salute. 

“You haven’t been trying to climb over the fence, have you?” 

“No, Uncle Ted. Only —” 

“Only what?” The man squinted again, and this time his brow furrowed 
with anger. He began opening and closing his eyes very rapidly. He set his 
jaw and glared down at the boy. 

“N-nothing,” said William. 

“You got something to say, boy, say it!” 

“Well—” What was his uncle so upset about? William was sure it could be 
nothing he had done. “Well, sometimes I wish I could see what’s on the other 
side. Do you know what’s over there, Uncle Ted?” 

“Nothing for a child to worry about. It’s private property and don’t you 
forget it. From the fence down to the river it all belongs to the government. 
Only thing for a little boy to do over there is slip and fall and get hurt, get 
himself into a whole lot of trouble. But we’d better be glad it’s there. And 
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proud! We’d better be!” 

“I believe you, Uncle Ted. I never tried to climb over. I wouldn’t even go 
near it. I know I’m not supposed to—to—” 

His voice broke and his eyes watered so that the branches wavered and his 
uncle’s legs buckled as if they were made of jelly. He felt an ache in his chest 
and a pice aa in his lips ‘and cheeks; suddenly the air around him vier 
unseasonably cold, a warning of some impending change in the weather. 
hurting welled up in him that went far beyond this argument which was no 
argument at all and which seemed to make no sense. 

A strong arm encircled his shoulders. 

He opened his eyes wide. What he had seen a moment ago was true: now 
his uncle stood less tall, stumped as if the wind had been knocked out of him, 
his shoulders rounded under an oppressive weight. The man removed his 
arm self-consciously, put his hands together until his nails were white, and 
cracked his knuckles. The sound was painfully loud in the stillness, like 
bones breaking. 

“I know, Willy,” said his uncle, “I know.” His eyes glazed with that same 
faraway look. He pinched his nose and massaged the furrow from his brow. 
William noted that the man’s hand was shaking. “I'll take care of everything. 
From now on. We'll keep you safe and strong. We can do it. I know we can. 
Anything you need, you ask Aunt Emily or me and we'll do our best to .. .” 

William said, “I think I’d like to visit my mother, if she’s not coming home 
Saturday. I’d like to go soon. If that’s all right.” 

The man shook his head, a decisive twitch. “They wouldn’t let you in. Not 
even that. They never would.” 

William swallowed and cleared his head, trying to shake off the bad 
feeling. “Well,” he said, “when are they going to let my mother out of the 
hospital?” 

“When?” said Uncle Ted absently. “Wh . . .” And here his voice failed him 
for the first time. William wanted to do something to help him, to buat him 
on the back the way he did when Grandma got to coughing, but he could not 
reach that far. “?’m afraid,” said the man, “that your mother’s never coming 
back to Greenworth. You understand, don’t you boy? Do you understand 
what I’m telling you?” 

The moment was frozen in time. William wanted badly to break and run. 
His eyes darted around the yard, desperate to find a way out, a secret 
passage, a doorway in the fence that he had not noticed before. 

His uncle held him by the back of the neck. But it wasn’t necessary. He 
couldn’t run now. 

For there, behind the screen of the back porch, half-hidden but visible in 
dark outline, was the figure of a woman. She was dressed in a flowing black 
garment. William could not make out her features, not even her eyes, but he 
knew that she was watching him as he stood in the garden. 

He sat with his grandmother, rubbing the circulation back into her wrists, 
as the day came to an end. 

“Oh, you must go darling,” she was saying. “Don’t be afraid. There will be 
so many interesting things to see!” 

“J don’t want to,” said William. 

He knew his grandmother always let him have his way, even when it was 
not what was best for him, and he loved her for that. But now he had had a 
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change of heart about going to the Fair and she would not understand. Had 
she turned against him at last? 

It was as if she refused to acknowledge what had happened. She sat 
propped up in bed, looking out her bedroom window as usual, an expres- 
sion of serene acceptance on her face. Didn’t she notice that the back yard 
would soon be overgrown with stalky weeds like the ones near the fence? My 
Grandma’s getting old, he realized, and then tried to force that thought from 
his mind. 

She smiled and took his wrist in both of her hands. “I understand how you 
feel. Its only natural. But no one is ever quite ready for anything when it 
comes along. Besides, who knows what wonders you'll find waiting for you 
when you get there? It’s not far at all.” 

She clasped his hands cooly and gazed outside again. A thin, blue twilight 
was rapidly descending, and already angular shadows had grown over the 
henhouse next to the fence, shading the tops of the machinery on the other 
side until the riveted joints and streaked I-beams became the jutting turrets of 
an iron fortress. 

“Like what?” asked William without curiosity. 

It would be no fun this time. How could it be? He had more important 
things to think about now, things he did not even know if he could make 
himself consider; things he felt certain he could not begin to understand. The 
Fair was too late this year, he knew, and his heart sank. From now on it 
would always be too late. 

His grandmother drifted away from him, lost in the gray convolutions of 
the bed that marked the limits of her world now. Her eyelids closed halfway 
and her pupils thickened. 

“Such wonders!” she said, her voice intense but growing fainter, her chest 
fluttering from the effort. “ve dreamed of them. Wings soft as clouds, doves 
with’ faces dearer than a baby’s, all God’s creatures come together at 
last ... oh, darling, it will be so beautiful!” 

“They have all that?” How could she know? The big trucks hadn’t even 
crossed the city limits yet, he was sure. Only Vern seemed to know ahead of 
time, and that was because of his cousin who worked on the carnival crew 
“Are you sure?” 

“As sure as I’ve ever been of anything.” 

“Well,” he said, “I still don’t think I want to go.” 

“And why not?” 

“1 —it'd be too lonely.” 

“But you won’t be alone!” 

“Yes, I will,” he said. He thought of Vern and the way his friend would 
behave around him now, cautious and polite, afraid to say the wrong things, 
so careful that they would have no fun at all. He remembered the way it was 
the day his father did not come home from the power plant, and for weeks 
after —the way everyone left him alone at school and did not ask him to play, 
as though he were fragile and might break if they came too close. Vern would 
walk apart from him all the way to the Fairgrounds, offering William too 
much of his candy and waiting for him to decide what they would do next, 
ride after ride, the whole time. It was more than he could bear. He would feel 
different, special, and that would only make the day longer and sadder. 

“Oh, darling, I wish I could go with you! Perhaps I shall,” she added, 
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patting his hand again. “One can never be sure a 

Of course he knew she didn’t mean it. She couldn’t. 

“TI wish my daddy could go with me,” he whispered. 

She beamed. “He’s alr eady there.” 

“What?” 

Her eyes grew strange. “Don’t you know that, child? You must try to 
believe. It will be so much easier for you.’ 

William felt a knot in his stomach. Suddenly he was no longer sure of 
anything. He wondered if he and his grandmother were even talking about 
the same thing. 

“What else do they have?” he said too loudly, testing her. “Do they have — 

He groped for a word. “Do they have gorillas? From Africa?” 

“They do.” 

“And elephants?” That was a good one. He knew the Fair was too small to 
have elephants. 

“Thats too.” 

He thought of the dream last week, after he had heard the groaning sound 
louder than ever from deep within the enclosure. “Do they have birds with 
wings you can see through?” 

“Ves,” 

“And—anda talking pig? Do they have a pig that talks, Grandma? Do they 
really?” 

“Tm sure of it. Anything the mind can imagine, and more.’ 

He sat forward, making fists. “No, they don’t. It’s only a Fair pee a A 
Fair!” 

“What a lovely way of putting it. The Animal Fair! And all just there, on the 
other side. So close, and getting closer all the time. Soon there will be no 
barrier at all. The birds and the beasts... anything and everything, oh, 
yes!” 

’ Anything? he thought. If they have everything, do they have mothers there? 

He stood up in the close bedroom, his arms stiff at his sides, and stared 
defiantly at the old woman. But she only continued to peer out at the back 
yard as if it were a vision of the Promised Land, at the sea of weeds 
overrunning the grounds, the trees and vines that had grown gnarled and 
misshapen as her hands, the fruit that seemed to be illuminated by a cold 
light from within if you looked too closely in the night. Her eyes were filmed 
over; she could no longer see what had become of her home. Either that or 
she saw and embraced it all, and that possibility frightened him more than 
anything else. 

“Don’t you understand, Grandma? Don’t you see? We—we’ve got to get 
away from here!” 

Even after daddy got sick they had stayed because of his work, and then 
when it was too late his mother refused to leave out of some kind of loyalty to 
his memory, and because her brothers lived here, because Greenworth was 
her home. But now in a blinding flash he knew that they were wrong. Their 
faith was a stubbornness that was killing them all. 

“TI want to leave, Grandma. Let’s move away. I can go to another school. 
We can sell this house and—” 

“And go where? Another house, another street, it’s all the same. Child, it’s 
everywhere ...” 
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“Someplace else, then! If we go far enough away you'll get well and— 
and—” 

Grandma’s shoulders moved; she was laughing or crying, he couldn’t tell 
which. “Don’t you see, Willy? It’s too late to run. This is the way it is now. For 
all of us. No use fighting it. I's growing up all around. The only answer leftis 
to cross over ...” Her weeping chuckle becomes a cough. 

William moved reflexively to thump her between the shoulder blades and 
end the spasm. But this time he could not bring himself to strike her for fear 
that her frail body might not withstand the impact of his small hand. He 
touched the flannel of her nightgown and felt how unnaturally cool it was, 
saw the wan flesh of her neck above the ruffled collar. He yanked his hand 
away. His fingers were tingling. He looked at his palm. It was ashen, 
bloodless. Like her skin. Does it rub off; Grandma? he wondered in a panic. 
Does it? 

He sprang away from the bed, bolted from the bedroom and ran out of the 
house without looking back. 


She’s dead, she’s really dead. It hit him full force as he fled down the steps 
and into the garden. The stone path snaked out behind him, its tail eaten by 
the darkness gathering under the porch. Before him lay the remains of the 
back yard, a landscape that now seemed filled with skeletal trees and vines 
reaching impatiently toward the face of the rising moon. My mother’s dead. 
He tore down the path, a chill piercing his heart. Branches like bony fingers 
tried to snare his arms. He zigzagged and caromed off a tree trunk, dislodg- 
ing the last of the dark, testicular fruit drooping and shriveling there. She’s 
dead and she’s never coming back, not ever! 

He hurried by the chicken coop, seeing the bobbing necks of the hens and 
roosters as they gawked with alarm at his passing. Their wings spread and 
beat out a flurry of feathers that were like snowflakes on the air. He could not 
escape their agate eyes. He paused long enough to open the pen and calm 
their squeaking. They assembled between his legs, covering his own ankles 
with their plumage. 

“Shh,” he told them, “it’s all right, we’re all all right,” and did not believe 
its 

They observed him indifferently, the few remaining feathers on their 
scrawny bodies settling back into place. 

His eyes filled with tears. 

As he knelt one small chicken, his favorite, flew onto his knee. He stroked 
its piebald head and kissed its beak. The others tiptoed away to scratch at the 
hard dirt, and as the flock parted he saw a shape on the ground by the water 
trough. 

It was the oldest and plumpest of the hens, lying on one side with her claws 
curled inward. Her feathers rippled and lifted. 

He rose to a crouch and crept closer. He wondered how long she had been 
dead. It couldn’t have been very long, but already an army of ants had 
established a supply trail in and out of the open mouth, where the tongue 
protruded like a pink arrow. 

He extended his arm to touch her, and immediately snatched his hand 
away as if she were hot. Damp feathers fell aside. The wrinkled skin was 
teeming with maggots, busily transforming the carcass into something he 
did not want to see. 
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He gagged and hid his face. 

Who would take care of her chicks now? He reached behind the perch and 
found her nest. This time there were no peeps, no tiny pecks at his fingers. 
That was good. She had left no little ones behind. He felt the polished 
roundness of an egg. Gently he lifted it out. 

The egg was smooth as porcelain but oddly soft. And cold. He cupped it 
gingerly in his hand and raised it to the dying light. 

The shell was full-sized but not all of it had hardened properly. Part of the 
surface was nearly transparent, little more than a stretched membrane. He 
looked closer. Barely covered by the thin cellular wall was a distorted, 
malformed embryo. It was unlike any chick he had ever seen before, an error 
of nature mutated in vitro. Its congealed, elongated eye stared back at him 
through a delicate lace of veins. 

William shuddered. Crying silently, he replaced the egg in the nest and 
covered it with straw. There, he thought, vou won’t have anything to worry 
about now. Maybe it’s better this way, after all. 

A cold wind blew through the trees. It whistled in from the front yard, 
catching and keening in the eaves of the house. Did something move there, 
just inside the screen porch? No, it couldn’t be. Grandma never got out of bed 
anymore. If anyone else were inside there would be a light showing some- 
where. 

Could it be —? 

No. There was nothing, nothing. He told himself that. He dug his nails into 
his hands until his palms bled. What a baby you are. Yow’re afraid of —of — 

There was a wailing sound. It blew in on the wind from the other side of 
the house. 

He heard a commotion then, the dull clicking of heels on the sidewalk, and 
a scream. Somewhere a door slammed. The screaming did not stop. 

He latched the chicken coop and hurried to the street. 

At first nothing seemed out of place. The view from his gate was of the 
same houses, the roofs sagging under a dingy sky, the treetops jagged 
silhouettes against the horizon, their distended roots raising the pavement in 
uneven waves. There were the sunken boundary lines of cracked cement 
between the yards, only the reinforced security fence that began next door 
still tall and straight, porchlamps like the first stars of evening vibrating with 
oversized insects, Vern’s house across the street leaking spikes of yellow 
light. 

But wait. There was movement in the bushes by Vern’s porch, a shaking 
out and a separating and then the stab of legs in the dimness. 

Vern’s mother was already at the corner, huddled under a streetlamp with 
her face in her hands. The shape of her body blended with the shadows so 
that she might have stood there for hours before William noticed her. But 
now Vern’s older brother was running to bring her back to the house as the 
short bursts of screaming started again, tight and muffled by her knuckles. 

William stepped off the curb. 

The wailing at the end of the block became louder, rising and falling like a 
buzz saw, as a long car cut across the intersection and sped up the middle of 
the street. William jumped out of the way and saw that it was one of the dark 
military vehicles from the plant, like the one that had come to take his 
mother. 
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GOWUAIUAMA, it said across the front. 

It dipped and braked and three men in uniforms hopped down and raced 
to Vern’s porch, a blur of equipment under their arms. The screen door 
flapped open. A moment later they reemerged carrying a litter, unfolded to 
support a bulky form. They were no longer in a hurry, and the sheet was 
drawn up all the way. 

The screen door flapped again and Vern’s family followed, heads low, 
their feet scraping the rough cement. There was Vern’s sister Nan, two of the 
cousins from the next block, and Vern himself, so much shorter than the 
others. William looked for the stocky contour of Vern’s father, the broad 
shoulders and thick waist, but no one like that came out except for the 
chunky mound under the sheet. 

William called out and waved until Vern spotted him. His friend didn’t 
wave back. His head was down between his shoulders and he was marching 
forward as though underwater. 

Vern did not watch the men loading the gurney into the back of the van. 
The cousins waited solemnly a while longer, then went to help bring Vern’s 
mother back. She did not want to come. Her screams became a whimpering. 
When Vern did not move, William started across the street. 

“Vern? Hey, Vern! What happened? Are you all right?” 

One more figure came out of the house. William did not know who she 
could be. By some trick of light and shade the door did not appear to swing 
open for her, and yet there she was, following Vern like a tall shadow. She 
glided down the walkway behind him, a breeze filling her draped black veil. 

William stopped. 

Vern finally raised his eyes, saw William, and his face relaxed slightly. But 
he did not come forward. 

The woman drifted ahead, her flowing garment enfolding Vern and then 
passing him as though he were not there. She floated away from them all and 
into the street, heading for the house where William now lived. The wispy 
black material covered her completely, almost wrapping her legs and feet as 
it trailed out behind her, and yet she did not hesitate at the broken curb. As 
the veil blew against her face William thought he saw something familiar in 
the shape of her features, but he could not be sure. He turned to watch her 
cross the humped blacktop and alight on the other sidewalk. 

Vern said something at last, but his words were lost on the wind. 

The woman approached Grandma’s house, only to bypass it in favor of the 
fenced-in area that began next door, not even slowing as she neared the high 
locked gate. Her face was still hidden by the veil, but William was sure that 
she was looking at him. 

“Niol”? 

Was Vern watching her, too? William looked back and saw his friend 
waving wildly, his arms raised in a railroader’s highsign. 

“No, Willy! Don’t go in there ... stay here! Don’t .. .!” 

It was too late. He had to know. 

When William turned again she was already through the gate. The edge of 
her veil slipped through the metal links and disappeared inside the com- 
pound. 

Drawn by a feeling he could not name, William ignored the ambulance as 
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it pulled slowly away, its siren now silenced, and followed the woman in 
black. 


The entrance was heavily chained and padlocked, as if no one had gone in 
or out for a very long time. He could not slip through or under. He could scale 
the fence and the wall behind it if he used the links in the gate for toeholds, 
but the barbed wire at the top would be a problem. He disregarded the old 
warning signs posted around the perimeter, hooked his fingers into the 
ragged metal, and started climbing. 

The barbs were sharp but he squeezed his eyes shut on the pain, rolled 
over the top as quickly as possible, and dropped down on the other side. 

It wasn’t very far at all. 

The sounds of life in the street, the tingling wind that blew across the town, 
the lights going out in the rest of the world were all distractions cut off from 
him now. The deepening darkness was inviting, a cushion that broke his fall 
and called him to enter it at last. 

Where had she gone? 

There was no path for him to follow. As his eyes adjusted he made out the 
struts and crossbeams of an old support scaffolding, the flaking treads of an 
abandoned earthmoving tractor, the corroded shell ofan amphibious tank, a 
hydraulic scoop, the segments of a conveyor belt, a teetering stack of old tires 
shot through with twiggy, hybrid weeds. Somewhere behind the tires a 
flickering like cold fire shone between collapsed sidewalls. 

He got up from his hands and knees and made his way through the debris. 

He passed a junked truck and came out into a small clearing. The moon 
was high above bowed tiers of rotting lumber, but it was a different light that 
beckoned him now. 

He paused to get his bearings. The wall to his right might have been the 
fence along his grandmother’s yard, but how could he be sure? Serpentine 
foliage pressed up to the boards in an ever-expanding tide; soon the last 
property lines would disappear, swallowed by the unchecked growth. He 
padded on, placing one foot carefully in front of the other as unseen life forms 
scurried out of his way, large insects or small animals, rats, perhaps, or 
something like them. 

He brushed a dented panel, releasing a shiver of rust and dirt that fell 
around him like heavy rain. It was the cab of an outsized reconnaisance 
vehicle, apparently designed to maneuver over rough terrain. The steel door 
creaked on its hinges and sent a reverberation through the rest of the 
machinery. 

He covered his head. The driver’s seat was empty; the giant shift and brake 
levers were locked at odd angles, like the seized-up hands of a primitive 
timing device. He imagined that the vehicle might yet be capable of moving, 
inching forward to lead an assault under cover of darkness and establish a 
beachhead in occupied territory. That would explain the groaning he heard, 
loudest in the dead of night when everyone else was asleep, as though iron 
and steel were drawing relentlessly closer to the flimsy, unguarded barrier. 

The rain of rust stopped. A last echo rang out. In the distant riverbed a 
population of bullfrogs resumed their fitful chorus. He tried to set a course 
from their singing but it was no use. There were no landmarks in this place, 
no way to know that he would not end up where he started. Fear gripped him 
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as a new sound began, a steady rhythm like the pounding of surf on a far 
shore. It was the beating of his own heart in his ears. 

Help me, he thought, please! Somebody — 

A shadow like the dark, gauzy hem of a long dress skipped over the blade 
of a forklift, backlighted for an instant by a soft flickering the color of static 
electricity, and vanished behind the gutted chassis. 

Without hesitation he moved toward it. 

There was a narrow passageway between piles of ancient brake drums 
and hubcaps. He pulled in his elbows and pushed through, and came out 
into the blue light. 

At first it was like the pale glow of the phosphorescent stars he had pasted 
to his bedroom ceiling, only larger and brighter and spread out in a wide 
band like the Milky Way. Then he focused and saw a loose barricade of old 
canisters. They were taller and broader than oil drums and were marked 
with the same stenciled symbol he had seen on the signs outside, a circle 
divided into six wedges like a cut-up drawing of a pie. One of them had 
tumbled onto its side and probably leaked, because the lid was ajar and a 
heavy inner lining of chipped glass showed where the top had been. Directly 
in front of it the ground was bare and scorched, but behind the containers a 
tangle of skinny plants had taken root, and it was these that shimmered with 
a faint but unmistakable radiance. 

On the ground before him, leading up to the cylinders and disappearing 
into the spray of shrubbery behind, was a series of elongated spots like 
ghostly footprints. 

He placed his sneaker into one of them. The imprint was short and narrow 
but it fit him perfectly. 

William started walking again. 

His legs shook tall weeds, and a shower of pollenlike metallic dust settled 
on his skin. He looked at his hands, transfixed by their sparkling, and his toe 
thudded into one of the drums. 

A few feet away, hidden only by the vegetation, there was an explosion of 
hysterical squealing and then a great thrashing, as if someone had taken a 
wrong step and plunged headlong into the darkness. 

He swept the weeds aside. 

There, sprawled on one side, was an enormous animal. It reminded him 
of the sows he had seen at the Fair in years past, and yet it was not one of their 
kind. It was much too large for any pen to hold, its snout thicker than his 
thigh, its huge underside rising and falling with peaceful regularity. It was 
black as coal from head to tail except for the immense belly, where now 
several smaller animals wriggled to regain position. Their fat shapes were 
stretched with translucent skin, their veins and capillaries aglow with a cold, 
unearthly light. Tiny silken hairs moved on their restless bodies, which were 
already pigmented in places with black spots that would soon toughen into a 
hide able to contain their new forms. 

Does it talk? he wondered. Does it, really? 

Awestruck, he stood and watched her suckling her hungry offspring. 
Then, stumbling desperately, he lunged forward into the glowing circle and 
flung himself at her teats, his hands feverishly pawing the air as he fought to 
gain a place there for himself. 
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Help! The Paranoids 
Are After Me! 


by 
Charles E. Fritch 


SUCKING LUNGSFUL OF air into his laboring chest, Samson Smith 
limped distraughtly onto the psychiatrist’s couch and lidded weary eyes. 

“Are they after you again, Mr. Smith?” Doctor Fenner inquired in his velvet 
seventy-dollar-an-hour voice. 

Smith firmed his eyelids and gritted annoyed teeth. “Not they. He.” 

“Ah yes,” the doctor remembered, “the elusive man in black.” An expen- 
sive ball point pen whispered across satin notebook paper. “So he’s returned, 
has he?” 

“He never went away,” Samson whimpered. “He’s been with me since —” 

Careful! The soothing, cooling inner darkness of his otherwise troubled 
mind, shutting off the light from the world by shuttered eyelids, had made 
him complacent. He had almost given voice to the guilt that plagued him. 

—ever since your partner died two months ago,” Doctor Fenner com- 
pleted. It was a statement, not a question. 

“Yes,” Samson breathed. It was a relief to say it finally, get it out into the 
open. 

He popped open his eyes and looked fearfully around the room. 

“Is the man in black in the room now?” 

Samson shook his head. “No.” He amended, “At least I don’t see him.” 

“But when he is in the room, you still don’t see him directly.” 

“Only with my peripheral vision. Out of the corners of my eyes.” They’d 
been over it many times, but he said it once more. “When I look at where he 
is, he suddenly isn’t. He’s back in the corner again.” 

“Very fast, this man in black,” the psychiatrist mused. “As swift as 
thought, you might say.” 

“You might say that,” Samson agreed, fully aware of what the psychiatrist 
was driving at. Or as fast as my imagination. 

“You still feel he wants to kill you?” 

“Tm sure of it.” 

“Why would he want to do that?” 

Samson bit back the truthful answer that leaped to his lips, chewed on it 
for an instant and then swallowed. He said, “I have no idea.” 

“Why are you so sure he wants to kill you?” 

“I—] don’t know.” 
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“Do you think the man in black is your dead partner come back to haunt 
you?” 

“No,” Samson said too quickly, too frantically. “He doesn’t resemble Mell 
at all.” 

The truth was, Samson had never seen the face of the man in black, at least 
not directly enough to ascertain his true features. He was always at the 
periphery of his vision, a fleeting shadow racing toward him, disappearing 
when Samson turned his head in alarm, arms raised to ward off a phantom 
which everyone assured him was merely a figment of his own fertile and 
annoying imagination. 

Samson knew what the psychiatrist thought. Dr. Fenner thought Samson 
felt guilty, blaming himself for Mell Parker’s untimely demise so he had 
constructed this means of self-punishment. 

Yet perhaps it was indeed the spectre of his late partner intent upon 
revenge. 

Samson caught his breath as he detected a stealthy movement out of the 
corner of his right eye. 

Eagerly, the psychiatr ist leaned forward in his chair. “You see him, don’t 
his 

Fearfully, Samson nodded. He jumped as the doctor’s hand touched his 
knee. 

“Don’t move your head this time,” the psychiatrist ordered. “Let the man in 
black reach you.’ 

No!” 

“Veg” 

“Tl can't!” 

“You must. It’s the only way. It'll pr ove to you once and for all, Mr. Smith, 
that there is no man in black, that it’s your imagination. You'll exorcise this 
demon in your mind once and for all if you let him touch you so you ll 
discover he doesn’t r -ally exist and ther efore can’t do you any harm.’ 

Samson was shaking with fear. It was Mell, he was sure of it, Mell 
returning from the grave to get revenge. 

Once, when he was alone with the man in black lurking in distant corner 
shadows, Samson had tried to explain that it really wasn’t his fault Mell was 
dead. It was his wife’s idea. Lily had come to him complaining that Mell had 
made drunken advances toward her. She said it was too bad Mell didn’t die 
so the insurance each partner carried on the other would come to Samson — 
and of course to his faithful, devoted, interested-in-her-husband’s-welfare 
wife. 

To tell the truth, Samson had never really liked Mell. Tolerated him was 
more like it. Mell was a chunky, obnoxious, loud-mouthed son of a bitch, but 
as such, he could talk to people, assert himself and the firm, sell things even 
to people who didn’t want to buy. It was a dubious trait, but it worked to their 
mutual benefit, and coupled with Samson’s business acumen, not to mention 
the money a thoughtful aunt had left him so he could finance the venture, the 
firm of Samson and Parker prospered. 

Lily was beautiful, as beautiful as the day they were married ten years ago, 
and her husband could understand men lusting after her. But Mell, his 
friend, his business associate? The notion of the man’s pudgy fingers pawing 
Lily turned Samson’s stomach. 
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“I know a way we can kill him,” Lily had suggested, “and get away with 
at: 

In theory Samson hated killing. In actuality, the prospect seemed so 
remote he could consider it without emotion. And then there was Lily’s 
nagging that would make him do anything she wanted him to do. 

She was right, of course. Mell had outgrown his usefulness. He’d grown 
fatter and sloppier, and he was drinking a lot more than usual. If he died, the 
firm would be better off for it. Besides, there was the insurance money, 
which would come in mighty handy. The more Samson thought about it, and 
the more Lily egged him on, the better he liked the idea, and the easier it 
seemed to be. 

It was early fall when he and Mell went on a weekend camping trip to 
relax and do some fishing on the lake. They had the lake almost to themselves 
at that time of the year. The only others in the area seemed to be camp of boy 
scouts at the other end of the lake. 

One late afternoon they went out in a rowboat, and Samson encouraged 
his partner to drink hear tily from the thermos full of martinis Lily had 
thoughtfully prepared. By twilight, Mell was drunk and uncoordinated, and 
it was a simple task for Samson to tip him over the side of the boat and hold 
his head under the water with an oar until he drowned. 

Samson rowed back to the rented camp, stepped onto the dock, removing 
his own gear and the now-empty thermos, and shoved the boat back onto the 
lake with his foot. For a moment he watched it drift away, and then he turned 
and went up to the cabin. 

The next morning, after a dreamless sleep, obviously worried that his 
partner (who had decided to go night fishing) had not returned, Samson 
reported the missing Mell to the authorities. Searchers discovered the empty 
boat, and a few hours later the body. It had been a terrible accident. Samson 
was stricken with grief. 

Life was good. Samson not only received the insurance money, now all the 
profits from the business were going directly into Samson’s bank account. 
Lily was very happy, and she showed her happiness to her husband in many 
grateful ways. 

Everything went marvelously well— until Samson began noticing the man 
in black. “Began noticing” because Samson had the eerie feeling that the 
man in black had been there for some time, possibly ever since Mell’s death, 
but he just hadn’t paid any attention to him. He’d automatically attributed 
the fleeting vision as an eyestrain effect, or a mote of dust on his eyeball. 

Then, as he turned his attention increasingly toward the phantom, he 
discovered to his horror that what he’d dismissed so lightly was indeed a 
fearful apparition, something to reckon with. There was a man in black 
lurking at the edge of his vision, and with increasing frequency the man in 
black would sneak up and try to grab him. 

If the man in black ever got hold of him, Samson was sure he (Samson) 
would die. He didn’t know how he knew that, but he knew it with a certainty 
that brought chills to his spine and shudders to his body and goose pimples 
all over his skin. 

He became extremely fidgety, anxious, concerned. His work suffered. His 
relations with wife Lily deteriorated to a point where in desperation wife Lily 
suggested the name of an expensive but effective psychiatrist— and, also in 
desperation, Samson agreed. 
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“There is no man in black,” Dr. Fenner intoned now in silken, confident 
tones inteneded to reassure. “It is a demon created by your own mind, Mr. 
Smith, a creature of your own making that we must exorcise using the 
psychiatric tools at our disposal.” 

The psychiatric tool Dr. Fenner had in mind was hypnotism. Samson was 
willing to try anything, so he relaxed and closed his eyes (that was the good 
part; the man in black coul not touch him ifhe closed his eyes) and allowed 
Dr. Fenner’s somnambulistic voice to enter his consciousness. 

The psychiatrist’s voice soothed him. He felt a peace he had not known for 
a long time. Darkness closed over him like a warm mantle. Samson was sorry 
he hadn’t given in to this treatment before. His final conscious thought before 
the darkness overwhelmed him was that when he next became fully awake 
the man in black would be gone from his mind and his sight forever. 

“Open your eyes,” the doctor commanded. 

Samson opened his eyes, but he knew he was not yet awake. He saw the 
doctor’s face hovering over him. 

Dr. Fenner said, “All right, Samson, the man in black is in this room. Look 
at him!” 

Samson didn’t want to see the man in black. He resisted. He couldn’t move 
a finger or speak, but he rolled his eyeballs in violent protest, and as he did he 
caught a familiar, terrifying stealthy movement over in one corner, and his 
eye movements halted, freezing on that elusive dark shadow. 

“Ah, you do see him, don’t you, Samson,” the doctor said. “Good. Now, 
what we’re going to do is let him touch you.” 

No! Samson’s mind screamed. 

“Yes,” the psychiatrist said. “You believe you'll die ifhe touches you. Well, 
now we’re going to find out if that’s true.” 

Samson’s heart beat wildly as he struggled to free himself from the 
hypnosis. His lungs seemed on fire as he fought to move a muscle. Fear 
cottoned his mouth as the dark figure came rushing across the room toward 
him. 

The man in black’s fingers contain death, he thought frantically. If he 
touches me, Ill die! 

The triumphant face of the man in black hovered over him now, indistinct 
yet frighteningly familiar. There was the smell of lake water, the booze 
breath of Mell Parker. Dark hands reached out— 

—and claimed him! 

Samson Smith screamed once and slumped back on the couch. 

Silence. 

Concernedly, Dr. Fenner felt his patient’s pulse. Satisfied, he walked to his 
big mahogany desk and punched the intercom. “You can come in now, Mrs. 
Smith. It’s over.” 

The door open and Lily came in. She stared at the unmoving body of her 
husband. “Is he—” 

The psychiatrist nodded. “Heart failure.” 

She exhaled a sigh of relief. “Those hypnotic suggestions you gave him 
really worked.” 

“He planted the seed himself with the man in black hallucination,” Dr. 
Fenner said modestly. “I merely reinforced it. He was so certain he’d die if the 
man touched him, he did.” 
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Lily’s teeth glistened in a grateful smile. “Youll be amply rewarded, of 
course,” she promised. 

Dr. Fenner stepped in close and kissed her warmly on the lips. “I expect to 
be—in many ways, my dear.’ 

She pulled away. “Not here—in front of Samson.” 

“I assure you your late husband won’t object. But you *d better go. Pll call 
the police and report this unfortunate occurrence.’ 

He watched Lily move to the door. She was quite a woman, ambitious and 
very lovely. A suitable wife for an equally ambitious psychiatrist. 

When she was gone, he reached for the phone to call the police. As he did 
sO, a movement near the door, just at the per iphery of his vision, arrested his 
attention. He glanced in that direction to see if Lily had returned, or if his 
nurse had come in unannounced. 

But there was no one. 

No one at all. 

His imagination. 

He chuckled as he dialed the number. He was getting edgy, but then it 
wasn’t every day he murdered one of his patients. It was’so easy to pick up 
symptoms from others; as a psychiatrist, he was well aware of the danger. 
He’d have to watch it and be on his guard. Perhaps a long honeymoon with 

the rich widow Lily would be a good start. 


At first Samson was disoriented. He didn’t know where he was. His vision 
blurred, cleared, snapped into focus. Of course. He was in Dr. Fenner’s 
office, and he’d been cured; he knew that now, because he had no fear 
whatsoever of the man in black. 


And there was the psychiatrist on the phone, talking into it. Something 
about an accidental death. He moved toward the doctor, who looked up at 
him, frowning — 

—and suddenly Samson was in another part of the room, watching the 
puzzled psychiatrist frowning at the place where he’d been. 

Samson saw the lifeless body stretched out on the couch and with sudden 
understanding he looked down at himself. 

He was dressed in black. 
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Barelli’s Demon 


by 


Ken Wisman 


BARELLi WAS SO EXCITED by the ad he poked the newspaper into 
Cohen’s face as soon as Cohen entered the apartment. 

“Read,” said Barelli. 

Cohen read. ““Guard Demons. Afraid to walk the streets at night in our 
Fair City? We have the Answer! Your own personal attack-trained Demon. 
Contact—’” 

“T seen ’em, Cohen,” said Barelli. “Big, hairy things in all kinds of shapes 
and sizes. I seen guys walking ’em in Central Park. Only I was too afraid to 
approach, you know, to ask where they was bought.” 

“So where’s the checkerboard?” said Cohen. 

Barelli plopped the checkerboard down on the card table. He puta glass of 
tea (two lumps of sugar and a slice of lemon) in front of Cohen and took a can 
of beer for himself. 

“It’s the answer, I’m telling you,” Barelli said excitedly. “A gun they can 
steal and turn on you. A dog they don’t always have so much respect for. 
What do you think, Cohen? What do you think?” 

“Where these demons come from?” said Cohen, concentrating on his 
checkers. 

“Africa? Tasmania? Who knows? Who cares? Want to come with me 
tomorrow? I’m gonna look into this first thing tomorrow.” 

“Your move,” said Cohen. 

Barelli moved a checker. 

“What you want one of these things for?” said Cohen. 

“Ain’t it obvious.” Barelli’s voice lowered. He whispered. “The Black 
Plague.” His hand swept toward the window, encompassed the city. 
“They’re spreading everywhere. Rapists, muggers, thieves. It’s a disease, 
Cohen, a disease.” 

Cohen had heard the argument before. He moved a checker, unimpressed. 

“A man’s gotta protect himself,” Barelli went on. “I got interests.” 

“Move out.” 

“That'd be giving in!” said Barelli. “Give them people an inch and they’ll 
take the whole city. Let’s call a spade a spade.” Barelli chuckled at his own 
pun. “The Blacks’ll be running things soon. Turn all of New York City into a 
cesspool. And the government’ll be financing it with our taxes, Cohen, with 
our bread and butter.” 

Cohen stifled a yawn. “If you want my personal opinion,” he said, “the 
way I see it is the black man has had a bad shake. If you gave them an 
education, got them out of the ghettos, and let them compete for the good jobs 
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the crime rate’d go down.” 

Barelli popped the top on his second beer. He threw the ring at the ashtray 
and missed. “And the way I see it is they had a couple hundred years to make 
it on their own and they’re still back at the word go. Those people are 
animals, Cohen. They can’t see beyond their own hate.” 

Cohen was silent. They played the second game without talking. 

“It’s always been strange to me,” said Barelli, “I mean, you of all people 
should hear what I’m saying. You had three big liquor stores uptown. All 
three going concerns. The one on 175th Street gets burned out in the riots. 
The one on 184th Street gets bombed, probably by some radical group. And 
the third gets robbed so many times you finally gotta sell. Now you wanna 
give those people the whole city.” 

“Look, my heart isn’t particularly liberal and it don’t bleed,” said Cohen. 
“I got my grudges. But an old man gets philosophical.” 

“What old man?” 

“l’m past retirement age, Barelli. So are you.” 

“So what am I supposed to do? Lay down and die just ’cause I’m 67? Il be 
going strong when I’m 80. Wait and see. I’m not gonna sit around like you 
and watch the fat burn off my backside. You're livin’ off your insides, ( cohen, 
cause of what they done to you.” 

“Cancer takes different forms,” said Cohen. “The kind I got is benign. My 
insurance covered the first two stores, so what if I took a loss on the third. I 
got plenty to nibble away at in my bank account, enough to keep me till the 
day I die. I travel a little. I play checkers Fr iday nights. I eat, I sleep, I have 
bowel movements— God willing—and I got a good roof over my head. I can’t 
complain.” 

“If you ask me, yowre already dead,” said Barelli. 

Cohen shrugged. “So who’s asking?” They were old friends, thirteen years, 
and knew each other too long to trade insults. 

Barelli mused. “I don’t have to tell you that the business world’s a jungle. 
It’s a scramble for the bananas at the top of the tree, and some men get 
stepped on in the scramble. So what? That’s the rules of the game, and you 
play and it keeps you alive. So I got lucky in the game. A string of butcher 
shops, all going concerns. The other shops are dropping like flies. They can’t 
compete with the big shopping centers. And you know why mine are still 
making money? I'll tell you why. Because of me. I’m a fighter, Cohen. I fight 
for my bananas. I took on the whole mess of big shopping chains and 
undercut ’em. Undercut ’em till they bled. Now I got new threats. Four of my 
stores robbed. One, three times in the same day. And they don’t only take the 
money, Cohen. Oh, no. ‘Gimme all de cash,’ they say, wavin’ their guns in my 
counterman’s face, ‘and I’ll take some o’ dose sirloin steaks dere, and some 0’ 
dose prime ribs 0’ beef.” 

“Tsk, tsk,” said Cohen. 

“Well, ’m not gonna sit back and watch them rob me blind.” Barelli 
paused to double jump his checker into Cohen’s home row. “King me. I’m 
gonna look into this guard demon thing tomorrow. Costs and things. Maybe 
Pll outfit all my stores with ’em.” 

“You'll scare your customers away.” 

“Anyhow, with one I’ll be able to walk the streets again. Wanna come, 


Cohen?” 
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Cohen sighed over the loss of his checkers. It was a rout. “I'd rather have a 
Cals. 

“Suit yourself,” said Barelli. He moved his king out of the corner and 
prepared for the final attack. 


The office was on 76th Street, in one of the newly renovated brownstones. 
The stencilled sign on the frosted glass said Guard Demon, Inc. Barelli 
walked through the door. Seated at the reception desk was a beautiful blond 
secretary, her hair cut short, her eyes blue, and her breasts provocative in a 
low-cut dress. 

“Yes?” the secretary inquired. 

Geez, Barelli said to himself. Previously he had thought such women were 
only one-dimensional fictions air-brushed into the pages of nudie 
magazines. Barelli chuckled at the rise in the blood pressure; he called 
himself an old lecher. 

“I come to inquire about a demon,” Barelli said. 

“Name?” 

“Barelli.” 

“Have a seat, Mr. Barelli. Mr. Anthony will be with you in a short 
moment.” The secretary turned and pressed the lever on her intercom. “Mr. 
Barelli to see you, sir.” 

Barelli glanced around the reception room: thick, red pile-rugs, wood 
wall-paneling, mahogony desk. Mr. Anthony stepped through a stained 
oaken door. 

“Mr. Barelli,” he said, extending his hand. “Good to see you. Won’t you 
step inside?” He was impeccably dressed in burgundy j jacket and trousers 
and matching tie. 

Slick operation, Barelli thought, but somehow not what I expected. 

Mister Anthony led Barelli into an inner office that was even more sump- 
tuously decorated. The sales manager chatted genially, making Barelli feel, a 
little uncomfortably, that he was expected all along. 

“Now then,” said Mr. Anthony, offeri ing the seated man a cup of coffee, 
“you’ve come to inquire about a demon.” 

“Actually more than one,” said Barelli. “If things work out Id like to outfit 
my shops with them.” 

“Tm afraid we can sell only one to you, Mr. Barelli. One to a customer.” 
Mr. Anthony smiled. 

“Why’s that?” asked Barelli. 

iE Jompany policy.” 

“I see,” said Barelli, not seeing at all. 

“We could, of course, sell one to the various managers of your shops. 
Perhaps you could arrange with your managers to use their demons to 
protect your stores. I assume protection is the use you would put them to.” 

“Exactly,” said Barelli. 

Mr. Anthony smiled. He was darkly handsome, and Barelli could not help 
but imagine what went on between the secretary and Mr. Anthony after 
office hours. Yow’re an old ram, Barelli chided himself. 

“Now then,” said Mr. Anthony, “a few details about the demons them- 
selves. They eat only raw, red meat, steak preferably. Rather expensive to 
feed.” 
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“No problem,” Barelli chuckled. “I own a string of butcher shops.” 

“We like to see our demons situated in a nice home,” said Mr. Anthony. 
“They have to be walked three times a day. Like a dog they need their 
exercise. But let me hasten to say that that is where the comparison ends. Our 
demons are far more ferocious than any dog. In the demon’s case instinct and 
emotion rule over the intellect. However, our demons are conditioned to 
channel that aggression into the protection of its master. They attack on 
command.” 

“House trained?” asked Barelli. 

“This is something I know you'll like to hear, Mr. Barelli. All our clients 
do. Our demons are completely toilet trained. They even flush the privy after 
they’re done with their business. Now tell me tr uthfully, Mr. Barelli, what 
guard dog can do that?” 

“Amazing,” said Barelli. “Cost?” 

Mr. Anthony spread his hands. “Nine hundred and ninety-nine dollars. 
And ninety-nine cents.” 

ds can I see one?” 

. Anthony rose, smiling. “Immediately, Mr. Barelli. Right this mo- 
ae » The sales s manager pushed a button on his desk and a bookcase in the 
wall opposite swung open exposing a door. 

Slick, thought Barelli. He put his empty coffee cup down. 

“Come this way,” said the sales manager, leading Barelli by the arm. Mr. 
Anthony opened the door and nudged Barelli gently through. 

Barelli was met by a rapidly blinking light. His senses slipped. Stood up 
too quick from my chair? he thought and blacked out. 

When Barelli awoke, he was seated again. He was about to ask what had 
happened when his eyes fell on the demon. 

It sat on a leather reclining chair. It was about two feet high and all head 
and face. Greenish black hair hung like spaghetti strands around its large 
pointed ears. Eyes, like blackened ping-pong balls, popped from its head. Its 
two arms were short, like the arms of a Tyrannosaurus Rex, but they ended 
in five claws as long as a mandarin’s nails. The hind legs were much longer 
and powerful and resembled a frog’s. 

The demon grinned at Barelli, exposing two rows of razor sharp, triangu- 
lar teeth. And its tongue, with which it constantly wet its fleshy, red lips, was 
forked. 

“This is Bob,” said Mr. Anthony, introducing the demon to Barelli. “Say 
hello to Mr. Barelli, Bob.” 

“Fritz, fritz,” said the demon. 

“That’s my name,” said Barelli. “Robert, | mean. Bob Barelli.” 

“I’m sure you two will get along fine,” said Mr. Anthony. “Now,I must tell 
you, Mr. Barelli, from the outset you have to let Bob know who is boss. Never 
show any fear. Show him who is master. 

Barelli rose fear lessly and took Bob’s chain. He patted the demon on his 
matted hair. The demon grinned lasciviously. 

“Excellent,” said Mr. Anthony. He leaned toward Barelli and whispered, 
“The attack command is ‘Fetch the stick, Bob. Fetch the stick.” 

“Got it,” said Barelli. 

“I know Bob is in good hands. He’s going to enjoy a good home,” said Mr. 
Anthony. He extended his hand. “Good-bye and good luck.” 
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“Heel,” Barelli said to Bob. The demon leaped from the chair and landed 
with a soggy thump that reminded Barelli of a dropped sack of calf livers. 

In the reception room the blond secretary called to them as they were 
leaving. “Good-bye, Bob.” 

Barelli turned and almost answered for himself. 

“Fritz, fritz,” said the demon, grinning. 

Barelli chuckled and waved. 


The next day Barelli walked to his butcher shop on the corner of 85th Street 
and Broadway. The demon hopped beside him. People gave them a wide 
berth on the sidewalk, some pedestrains even hastening to cross the street. 
Barelli didn’t mind at all. He thrust out his chest, feeling a sense of power. 

Barelli entered the shop, Barelli’s Meats. The bell tinkled over the door. 

“How’s business, Marty?” he called to the man behind the counter. 

“Jesus, Mr. Barelli, what’s that?” the counterman asked, backing away 
from the demon. 

“Protection, Marty. Insurance for the future. How’d you like one of these 
babies around to help protect the shop here as your very own personal 
bodyguard?” 

“Geez, I don’t know, Mr. Barelli,” said Marty. “A thing like that’d make 
me nervous.” 

Barelli chuckled. Marty was OK, in his way. But he lacked spunk, aggres- 
sion. He’d never be anything else except a counterman. 

“We'll see, we'll see,” said Barelli. “Anyway, you got nothin’ to fear from 
Bob here. He’s answerable only to my commands.” 

“Fritz, fritz,” the demon said, licking his lips and grinning while Barelli 
playfully ruffled his hair. 

Marty stared uncertainly at the demon. 

“I appreciate your—uh—respect for Bob,” said Barelli. “It’s the same 
respect I hope to put into those $.0.B.s been robbing us blind. What I 
propose is a little experiment. We’ll keep Bob in the shop here a day. Word’Il 
get around, or maybe one of those $.O.B.s will try something funny today. 
They’ll stop their monkeyshines soon enough. You'll see.” 

Barelli patted the countertop. “Up, Bob,” he said. The demon leaped the 
four feet with ease, and perched itself next to the weighing machine. 

Five minutes later, a small, young Puerto Rican woman came into the 
shop. She carried a stuffed shopping bag under each arm. 

“Afternoon, Mrs. Fuentes,” Marty said shakily. 

“Ma’m,” said Barelli, beaming broadly. 

Mrs. Fuentes looked suspiciously from Marty, who was rolling his eyes 
nervously, to Barelli, who was watching her expectantly. Then her eyes 
rested on Bob grinning lewdly next to the weighing machine. 

“Diablo!” the woman screamed. Both shopping bags left her arms, show- 
ering eggs and grapefruits and canned goods around the shop. 

“Fritz, fritz,” said Bob. 

Mrs. Fuentes ran shrieking from Barelli’s Meats. Barelli gathered what 
grapefruits he could and, with ladened arms, went running after her. 

“Wait! Mrs. Fuentes, wait!” he shouted. But the woman kept looking back 
at Barelli and put on increasing bursts of speed. She was swallowed in the 
crowd. 
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Barelli walked back, muttering curses under his breath. Damned 
superstitious people. He did not fall to notice the small crowd standing in a 
nervous knot around the window as he reentered the shop. 

“I got another idea,” Barelli told Marty. “We keep Bob in the meat locker 
where no one can see him.” He stamped his foot and addressed the demon, 
“Down!” Bob landed with a wet plop, and Barelli led him into the locker. 

Taking a fresh killed chicken, Barelli left the locker. He placed the chicken 
on the floor in front of the counter. 

“Watch this,” Barelli said to Marty. He added a wink. “Fetch the stick, 
Bob! Fetch the stick!” 

The demon came hurtling out of the meat locker and fell on the chicken. In 
a matter of seconds the chicken was a small string of gristle and a few 
splintered bones. 

“Back to the locker, Bob,” said Barelli. The demon complied. “See, Marty. 
We keep ’em in the back, like, where the paying customers can’t see em. And 
if any of those welfare addict freeloaders come in we sic ol Bob on them.” 

Marty nodded from his corner. He was as white as a sheet. 

“Back to work,” Barelli said cheerily. 

Barelli puttered around the shop, sometimes weighing meat or making 
change for the customers. When an hour had passed, he announced, 
better check on ol’ Bob.” 

The scene in the locker was one of devastation. Meat was strewn 
everywhere. One whole side of beef was gnawed to the bone, and the demon 
had started on a second. 

“Looks like things aren’t going to work out like you thought, huh, Mr. 
Barelli,” Marty said, trying to keep the relief out of his voice. 

“Blood seems to excite him,” said Barelli. “Bad boy, Bob! Bad!” he 
shouted. But though he raised his hand, he could not bring himself to hit the 
blood-smeared demon. 

“Fritz, fritz,” said Bob. He burped violently. 

Barelli sighed. “Leastways, I got my own pene bodyguard.” 

Barelli resisted for two days. Previously he had only taken Bob on jaunts 
through Central Park during daylight hours. There were hundreds of other 
demon owners there, and a silent comradery grew up amongst them. Barelli 
nodded to the men, their respective demons hissing and spitting at each other 
on the pathways. On the third day, Barelli finally rationalized taking the 
demon out at night as a kind of field test to see his thousand dollar investment 
in action. After all, if a mugger approached him it was the mugger’s own 
damned fault. Barelli chose one of the worst crime areas in the city. 

Most of the streetlamps were broken, and it was dark along the street. 
Barelli strolled boldly ahead, but found the area disappointingly deserted. 
Bob halted under a lit streetlamp and tugged on his leash. The demon was 
looking hungrily at the crumbled ruin of a torn down building where rats 
squeaked and scuffled over the rubble. 

“Why not?” Barelli chuckled. “A little recreation.” He released the demon 
who went hopping into the shadows. 

Barelli was so intent on listening to the snap and grind of Bob’s teeth, he 
didn’t hear the two figures steal up behind. 

“Hey you, mister,” said one of the men. “What you doin’ this side o’ town?” 
He was black, short and wore a wide-brimmed, bright red hat. 
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The other black man was as tall and thin as a willow. He wore a leather 
jacket that came down to his knees. 

“Free country,” said Barelli. “Bob!” he called. 

“Free country! Hey dat’s good, mister,” said the one with the red hat. “Ain’t 
dat good, Leroy?” 

Leroy agreed. He and red hat slapped their hands together and did a little 
dance. 

“Bob!” Barelli called. 

“Who dis Bob?” asked Leroy. 

“Hey, mister,” said red hat. “You gotta coupla bucks you can lay on us. Me 
and Leroy is suffering from pecuniary embarassment. Ain’t that right, 
Leroy?” 

“Bob!” Barelli called. Fear poured out of his underarms and ran in rivulets 
down the sides of his shirt. What’s wrong with me? thought Barelli. I ain’t 
ever been this scared, even in tighter situations. Just two punks. Two 
punks 

“Who dis Bob cat?” asked Leroy. 

“Bobcat,” said red hat, grinning. “Dat’s good. Dat’s rich.” The two men 
slapped hands. 

“Bob!” 

“Hey, Leroy, show the man we means business.” 

Leroy pulled a knife from his pocket. With a click, a blade shot out. It 
gleamed icily in the light. 

“Bob!” 

“Quit you jive ass,” said red hat. “Ain’t no Bobcat. Ain’t no one here but a 
lily white kitten and two hungry panthers.” 

Do I fight? thought Barelli. Do I run? “Bob!” 

“Shuttup your jive,” said red hat. “Maybe you better just hand over your 
wallet so’s we sees how well you is fixed.” 

Barelli shook as he handed over his wallet. 

Leroy grinned. “Bob!” he shouted. 

“Hey, Bob!” said red hat. 

“Bob!” they chanted. 

The demon came leaping into the circle of light. 

“Holy shit!” said red hat. 

Leroy moaned, his eyes popping out of his head. 

“Fetch the stick, B-Bob,” Barelli stuttered. “F-Fetch the stick.” 

The demon leaped at the two men and caught Leroy by the coattail. Leroy 
groaned, did an about face, and ripped the coat from the demon’s teeth. The 
two men lit off down the street, Bob in hot pursuit. The demon clamped red 
hat’s right boot between his teeth, but the man managed to squirm free. Bob 
paused to chew up the leather, and, by the time Barelli arrived on the scene, 
there was only a rubber heel and a few small nails. 

Barelli bent to retrieve his dropped wallet. It was empty. Anger filled him. 
He wanted to punish Bob for not obeying. Barelli raised his hand and stared 
into the leering demon face. Suddenly he was filled with the same sweaty fear 
he had experienced short moments before. His arm fell impotently at his 
side. 

Clipping the leash to Bob’s collar, Barelli walked rapidly from the street 
and quickly home. 
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On Friday night Cohen came over for their weekly game. Beaming 

broadly, Barelli introduced him to Bob. 
“So where’s the checkers?” said Cohen. 

Barelli plopped down the board, the beer and the cup of tea. They played 
the first game in silence. 

“So what you think?” asked Barelli. 

“About what?” 

“Come on, Cohen. What you think about Bob?” 

“He makes me nervous.” 

“Fritz, frit,” said the demon. 

“He’s a gem, Cohen, a real gem,” Barelli said, neglecting to tell him what 
had happened in the butcher shop and uptown. “He’s the only way to get 
respect in this city. You’re gonna have to give in and get one someday, Cohen 
I see hundreds of guys walking theirs in Central Park every day. And you 
know what the papers are sayin’, Cohen? I’ll tell you what their sayin’. There 
ain’t been a crime in six days. Central Park used to be a cesspool. All kinds of 
pimps and muggers. Today we clean up Central Park, tomorrow the whole 
city.” 

“There’s something smells fishy about the whole thing,” said Cohen. “And 
looking at your overgrown frog don’t change my mind.” 

“You know what your problem is, Cohen? I'll tell you what it is. You’re 
wishy-washy. Even at checkers. We play five, six games every Friday night 
and you win maybe one or two. It’s because you make wishy-washy moves 
Even when you got red and the advantage, you make your first moves into the 
corners. And you keep all your checkers back in home row. Wishy-washy 
moves, Cohen. You gotta meet it head on.” To illustrate, Barelli moved his 
checker into the center of the board. 

“So who’s asking?” said Cohen. 

When they had finished six games, Barelli talked Cohen into staying for 
one more. When the seventh game was completed, Barelli asked for an 
eighth, but Cohen begged off. 

“What’s the matter with you! 
what’s afraid to be alone.” 

Barelli laughed loudly. “With Bob here?” he shouted. “I can leave my door 
open and put all my money in a pile on the floor!” 

Cohen left and went to his apartment down the hall. 

Barelli got ready for bed. He whistled in the shower and hummed while 
brushing his teeth. Passing Bob in the living room, Barelli paused and patted 
his head. The demon squatted in an overstuffed chair that faced Barelli’s 
bedroom. 

“Night, Bob.” 

“Fritz, fritz,” said the demon. 

Barelli turned out all the lights and got into bed. He tried sleeping on his 
right side, then his left. Then he settled on his back, his head propped by 
pillows. Through the open door he could see Bob’s eyes. By day they were a 
pair of blackened ping-pong balls, by night —as Bar elli had lately noticed — 
they were a glowing red. 

Barelli tossed to his right then to his left, but he always came back to Bob’s 
eyes. Barelli listened. He heard the tongue swish around Bob’s thick, red lips. 
And at 2 A.M. he heard Bob leave his chair and hop into the kitchen. The 
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refrigerator door opened. Bob made slurping sounds and burped, then he 
returned to his chair in the living room. At 3:15 A.M., Bob left his perch again 
and Barelli heard the bathroom switch click on then the flush of the toilet. 
Bob returned, red eyes glowing. 

4 A.M., Barelli crept slowly out of bed and silently shut the bedroom door. 
He slipped back into bed. There were two loud, wet thumps on the floor, and 
the bedroom door whispered open. With two leaps, Bob was back in his 
chair, red eyes incandescent. 

With the first light of dawn, Barelli finally fell into an uneasy sleep. 


One Wednesday afternoon, Barelli sat bent over the shop ledgers on his 
desk. He kept scribbling and figuring and tearing up scraps of paper. He 
muttered and cursed and sighed. What am I gonna do? What am I gonna 
do? My business’ll go to ruin. 

From behind, he heard the thumping approach of the demon. There was 
the sound of a jangling chain. 

Barelli refused to turn. “You been out five times already today,” he said. He 
wanted it to sound forceful, but somehow the words came out in a whine. 

The chain jangled louder. 

Barelli swiveled around. “Have a heart, Bob,” he pleaded. “I got worries 
enough. I got problems plenty without—” 

“Fritz, fritz,” said the demon. 

Barelli rose obediently, took the leash from Bob’s claw and clipped it to the 
demon’s collar. 

Halfway to Central Park, Barelli was approached by an old, black man. 
The old man’s hair curled in a white nimbus around his head. He wore an 
old, Salvation Army jacket and patched trousers. His left eye was glazed over 
with cataracts, and the right eye squinted nearsightedly at Barelli. 

“Spare some change, brother?” the old man said. 

Barelli’s hand shot into his pocket. He pulled out his apartment keys. 
“{—uh—don’t think — wait, wait, maybe in my wallet here.” What’s wrong 
with me? thought Barelli. Nervous over this old wreck of a guy? Maybe he’s 
got confederates lurking in the shadows though. Maybe ... Barelli darted 
his eyes into the doorways. 

“Nice doggie,” said the old man, bending to pat Bob on the head. “Nice 
doggie.” 

“Fritz, fritz,” said the demon. 

“Wait now,” said Barelli, fumbling for his wallet. “Hold on a second 
now.” 

“Dat’s OK, brother,” the black man said ingratiatingly. “Anythin’ small 
youse can spare.” 

“Don’t seem to have anything smaller than a five,” said Barelli. “Here, 
have one. Have two. Go ahead.” 

The old man held the two bills close to his good eye. “Dis my lucky day,” he 
said. “Lord bless you, brother. My lucky day.” He stood mumbling thanks on 
the sidewalk, but Barelli had already hastened away. 

Barelli grew depressed in Central Park. A light, miserable drizzle was 
falling, making everything gray. And was it his imagination, or did all the 
demon owners appear as haggard and worn as Barelli felt? Barelli wanted to 
stop some of the men to exchange experiences, but he was too afraid. 
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Perhaps like Bob, their respective demons had taken over their apartments. 
Bob always seemed to be locked in the bathroom when Barelli needed it 
most. And the demon had commandeered all the comfortable furniture. 
Barelli blinked miserably in the rain and the gray and the gathering 
gloom. He shuffled across the pathways, the demon always one leap ahead. 


On Friday night, Cohen came for their checker game. Barelli silently 
placed the board and refreshments down. He arranged the table so that his 
back was to Bob and he played the first two games in complete silence. 

“Don’t know what’s wrong with me,” Barelli whispered. 

“If it’s those last games on your mind, you aren’t taking your own advice,” 
said Cohen. “You’re making wishy-washy moves.” 

“It’s the business,” said Barelli.“Coupla my shops are in trouble. It’s those 
big chains. They’re callin’ an all out war on us little guys, on all the small 
operations.” Barelli shook his head and sighed. “All the fight’s gone out of 
me, Cohen. Can’t seem to make the smallest decision.” 

Cohen nodded. “Maybe on account your demon.” 

“What?” said Barelli. 

“T took your advice and had a look through Central Park,” said Cohen. 
“You know those things come in all kinds different forms and sizes. Some 
look like spiders, some like little dinosaurs. Some got three legs, some got 
eight.” 

“So what?” 

“Tt isn’t natural is so what. A certain species animal don’t come mixed in 
that many varieties.” 

“You read too much,” said Barelli. “That’s your problem, Cohen. You’re 
always stuffin’ your head with stupid books.” 

The two men concentrated on the game. 

“What else?” said Barelli. 

“You know, I seen this thing in the East once in my travels. This Indian 
fakir or monk or whatever he was made things appear. People. Animals. 
Things. Like out of thin air he made them appear. Only he was hypnotizing 
all of us, drawing things out. And we all seen them like they was real.” 

“Yeah? So what?” said Barelli. He fingered a checker moodily. “Go on.” 

“I been thinking maybe that’s what those people done. You said you 
blacked out just before you seen your demon—” 

“Stood up too quick,” said Barelli. “Blood rushed to my head.” 

“I think maybe they hypnotized you and drawn out your demon. We all 
carry around our own personal demons inside. Our own personal hatreds 
and prejudices and aggressions.” 

“Is that what you call your philosophizin’, Cohen?” said Barelli. “Sounds 
like senility to me.” 

“Where they come from, Barelli?” 

“How the hell should I know?” 

“There’s something unnatural about these things. I got that feeling looking 
at them in the park. Like they were some kind leech or something, sucking 
out energy, drawing off strength.” 

“Your move,” said Barelli. 

“I seen stranger things in the East. I seen—” 

“That’s all fantasy, Cohen!” Barelli shouted. “Fantasy and bull!” 
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“Fritz, fritz,” said the demon. 
Barelli winced. 


The following Monday, Barelli went with Bob to West 85th Street. He 
found the door to Guard Demons, Inc. ajar. The stencil was scraped off the 
frosted window. 

Barelli went in and found the reception area barren. The blond, the 
mahogany desk, the red, pile rug, even the wall paneling was gone. There 
was a noise in the inner office. Barelli knocked. There was no answer. He 
knocked again and poked his head timidly through the door. 

Mister Anthony was riffling through files in a cabinet and stuffing papers 
in a briefcase balanced on one of the drawers. Otherwise the office was 
empty. 

“Anyone home?” Barelli said. 

Mister Anthony turned with a start. He took one look at Bob then turned 
away. “If it’s a complaint, ’m not in a position at the moment to handle it,” 
Mr. Anthony said, addressing the file cabinet. “Besides, we can’t help itifyou 
can’t control your demon. You can refer such matters to our lawyers.” 

Barelli crept softly inside. “It’s —uh—I just wanted to ask a coupla ques- 
tions.” 

“Pm avery busy man, as you can see,” said Mr. Anthony. He faced Barelli. 

“Well, it’s just that this friend of mine—a guy I play checkers with—well 
he says, like, maybe these demons—Bob here for instance—come from 
inside a person. Like you have a way to remove ’em. The word made flesh, so 
to speak.” 

“Ha ha,” said Mr. Anthony. 

“Ha ha,” echoed Barelli. 

Mister Anthony hurriedly stuffed papers in his briefcase. 

“Where do they come from?” asked Barelli. 

“That’s our little secret,” said Mr. Anthony. 

“Anyhow, wanted to know if I could give Bob back. I mean no refund or 
anything. Just if you could take him off my hands.” 

“If you have any little problems, I suggest you see us at our new address.” 

“Where would that be?” asked Barelli. 

“We'll send you a card. Your name is on file, Mr.—uh?” 

“Barelli.” 

“Of course. We'll send you a card as soon as we relocate. Pll answer all 
complaints personally.” Mr. Anthony ushered him to the door. 

Barelli wanted to protest, to scream. “It’s just that I don’t think Bob is too 
happy with me,” he said lamely. 

“At the moment, I’m unable to handle it. But come see us soon. We'll iron 
things out.” 

Barelli was nudged gently but firmly through the door. It closed behind. 

That afternoon, Barelli summoned up the last of his determination and 
rented a car. 

“Go for a ride, Bob?” Barelli said. 

“Fritz, fritz,” said the demon. 

Barelli made a right turn off the George Washington Bridge and drove up 
the Palisades Parkway. Everytime he glanced into the rear view, he met Bob’s 
eyes in the mirror. 
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Barelli drove for forty-five minutes, until he had reached the mountains. 
Turning off the Palisades, he found a little used country road. He drove 
another fifteen minutes, parked, and got out with Bob. They walked to a 
clearing where several squirrels were playing. 

“Fetch the stick, Bob,” said Barelli, pointing to a squirrel. “Fetch the 
stick.” 

The demon tore after the squirrel which raced up a tree. Barelli hastily 
retreated amongst the chattering and hissing. The tires of the car squealed as 
Barelli ripped down the country road. And he didn’t let up on the speed until 
the George Washington Bridge was in view. 

Barelli found a bar on the Jersey side of the bridge and stopped for a beer to 
celebrate. 

He stumbled home a little drunk and a little happy. Humming a song, he 
switched on the light and stopped cold in the living room. 

“Fritz, fritz,” said the demon. 


Four days later, on a Friday morning, when the dawn first winked 
through the bedroom windows, Barelli was awakened by the jangling chain. 
Bob stood balanced on the footboard, the chain in his right claw. 

Barelli blinked wearily. It had been another night of restless sleep. 

“Fritz, fritz,” said the demon. 

“Pm coming. I’m coming,” Barelli said sadly. He rose and dressed and 
went into the kitchen. But the demon was right behind. 

“Fritz, fritz.” 

And Barelli only had time for cup of coffee. 

The demon led Barelli down the rain washed streets. Barelli looked into 
the sky. There was a promise of more rain. 

Barelli, still half asleep, stumbled along the pathways. But he was aware 
enough to note the faces of the other demon owners. What Barelli saw made 
his teeth clatter. The other men were bent; dark circles hung like half moons 
beneath their eyes. They were haggard men, haunted men, reflections of 
Barelli. 

Near the pond, Barelli saw several men carrying their demons piggy- 
back—as young fathers sometimes did on Sundays, laughing with their 
squealing children clinging to their shoulders. But there was no laughter 
now. 

Bob had also seen. He stopped and tugged at the chain. 

“Fritz, fritz,” said the demon. He pointed to a bench. 

Barelli squatted in front of the bench. Bob leaped up and scrambled 
aboard Barelli, wrapping its froglike legs around his belly and draping its 
claws over his shoulders. 

Man and demon moved down along the pathways. 

At 7 P.M. on the same Friday, Cohen left his apartment and knocked on 
Barelli’s door. There was no answer. He returned at 8 P.M. and, trying the 
door and finding it open, called into the empty apartment. Cohen tried one 
more time at 10 P.M., then went to sleep. 

He awoke at 8 A.M., went to Barelli’s apartment, and found it still empty. 

Dressed in an old macintosh, umbrella held against the slanting rain, 
Cohen wove through the streets to Central Park. He found Barelli near the 
pond. 
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It was several moments before Cohen was able to speak. Barelli had aged 
in the last month. It was shock to see his thin, gray form. 

“It’s raining, Barelli,” Cohen said. “You ain’t even gota hat for your head.” 

“Whata you say, Bob?” Barelli asked wearily. “One more time around the 
pond and call it quits?” 

“Fritz, fritz,” said the demon, digging its claws into Barelli’s back. 

“Come home, Barelli,” Cohen wailed. “For God’s sakes, come home.” 

Barelli moved off, galloping like a horse and making clip-clop sounds with 
his tongue. He galloped once around the pond, returned and went around 
again. 
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Black Has Its Charms 


by 
Fritz Leiber 


HELLO, DEAR, I’ve got something I want to tell you, a really brilliant idea. 
No, don’t get out of bed, ’'m unused to such courtesies and it’s too late for you 
to start them now. Just stay tucked in there like a cozy little infant and I'll sit 
here on the edge. You wouldn’t deny me the edge of your bed, would you? 

Yes, I’ve been wandering around the house i in the dark, creeping around it 
noiselessly like a maniac. I know you didn’t say “maniac” but you thought it, 
I know everything you think. Well, it simply happens that I enjoy silence and 
darkness, like any sensitive person, and I can’t stand the bright lights you 
surround yourself with like a boulevard. I know that to preserve your mental 
health you have to read in bed, but—that’s better, dear, thank you, that’s 
almost soothing, though ’'m sure you didn’t mean to be considerate. The 
world should end first! 

No, I’m not drinking. I’m just taking a little wine, a tiny sip now and then, 
for my raw throat. You wouldn’t deny me a little wine, would you, the 
beverage of civilization? You wouldn’t deny me a little gayety and laughter? 
Ofcourse you would. You stamp on every spark of gayety that ever comes toa 
feeble glow in me. The whole twenty years of our marriage you’ve done 
nominee but deny me things. You lie awake nights figuring them out. I could 
be dying of pneumonia and you wouldn’t give me the corner of your blanket. 
No, I wouldn’t get in bed with you if you were the last man on earth. And 
don’t plead, it ill becomes you. 

Cold? Of course it’s cold and of course I’m chilly! That’s why I put on this 
coat—haven’t you any brains in your head at all? Though why I should 
expect this miserable, worn, ink-dabbled rabbit skin to keep me warm I 
don’t know—you’ve got a point there, you really have. 

Another man might find me attractive, of course. Black lace nightgown 
(ripped a little in front—you once had some spirit), black-feathered high- 
heeled mules, and a black panther coat (another man mightn’t know it was 
lapin) —why, it’s the high school boy’s dream. They wouldn’t mind that I 
was older than some of their mothers. P’'ve learned a lot about their tastes 
from your son’s friends. 

So I look like the vampire lady in the Charles Addams cartoons? Thank 
you, dear, it shows there’s at least some romance left in you, I mean 
imagination— romance died in you long ago, you’re an old man before your 
time. No, don’t start making approaches designed to soothe me and to square 
your own guilty conscience. I’m on to those and they mean less to me than a 
leer from a fat dirty janitor. Besides, I have this brilliant idea I want to tell you 
about, though I can sense already that you don’t want to hear it. But you’re 
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going to, so dig the wax out of your ears (I won’t be shocked, I have to watch 
you pick your nose) and listen very carefully because ’m only going to tell 
you once, I don’t like having to cast my pearls before swine. 

This is it: why don’t you kill me? Why don’t you murder me in some subtle 
way that the police will never suspect? Its really the best solution for you, 
dear —at one stroke you'll be rid of your biggest problem and able to marry a 
younger, more attractive woman, a high school girl if you like, some elfin 
child. And I'd appreciate it, I truly would, I'd be enternally grateful. 

No, I’m being purely logical and coldly rational about it, the way you 
always pretend to be but never are. You and Bertrand Russell. You hate me, 
to you I’m an ugly old witch, you want to get rid of me. And I want to die, it 
would be the most wonderful thing that could ever happen to me now. You 
forever prate about logic, why not practice it for once? 

So you won’t even kill me, you won’t even do that one little thing for me? 

It isn’t practical? How like you to return me such a cold answer, how like 
your frightened, gutless, old-maid mind. The scientist—excuse me, dear, I 
mean the technical editor, I forgot your modesty and your worship of 
accuracy. You kill all romance but you’re scared to kill me. Yet you always 
know exactly what to say to kill my soul. You know how to quench every 
good idea I get, every least little inspiration. 

Pm crazy, am I? No, you didn’t, but your lips started to form the word. Or 
am I merely disgustingly drunk, is that the explanation of my behavior you’ve 
picked for tonight? Or drunk and crazy? 

Yes, ’m pouring myself some brandy, it’s nothing but simmered-down 
wine. Watch your tongue and your looks too or I’ll pour myself a tumblerful 
and drink it straight down and then your blood will be on your own head. I 
have to give myself a little brandy, you won't give me anything. 

Yet when I think of the things I’ve given you, the love, the devotion, the 
loyalty, the backing-up, the opportunities (that you muffed or passed up) for 
better jobs and money and advancement — 

You didn’t know that I was responsible for those, that they were my 
doing? Who else but me brought into your life and our home those men who 
tried to help you and whom you scorned? Your sainted mother? The scummy 
friends you had before I knew you? It is to laugh. Listen, dear, ’ve got more 
news for you: it was your ego that got flattered, but it wasn’t you those men 
were interested in, it was ees was the reason they came so eagerly —1, the 
skinny old witch in a black lace nightgown, the high school boy’s dream of a 
whore. Now I wish I’d slept with them all, like they wanted me to. But no, I 
guarded your honor in those days, how well you'll never know. I might have 
had to sleep with a couple of them if you’d accepted their generous offers, but 
you didn’t. You saved my virtue, dear; isn’t your smug little Midwestern 
conscience pleased with itself to discover that after all these years? 

Just the same I should have slept with them, it would have been little 
enough recompense for the women I’ve got for you. That’s right, hit me! Or 
threaten to hit me—you’ve lost courage for the act itself. 

But whether you hit me or just threaten to hit me (you make a brave sight, 
you know, you only outweigh me by a hundred and forty pounds) you can’t 
change the facts. I got you women. I surrounded you with lots of young 
beautiful women. My best friends told me I was crazy, but I did. And 
why? — go ahead, hit me, I dare you! —simply because you came to me and in 
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so many words asked me to get them for you so your ego would be built up 
and you wouldn’t go crazy or kill yourself at your own lack of courage and 
virility and success. Well, I “made life more interesting” for you, all right. I 
got you dozens of women and then you didn’t have the courage to take most 
of them after ’'d got them for you. (Be very careful when you hit me, be 
careful to kill me, make sure in your own mind first that you’re going through 
with it to the bitter end, because if you hit me and don’t kill me P’ll scream the 
house down.) What did you want me to do about those women you couldn’t 
take for the asking, undress them for you? As it was, I practically pushed 
them into your bed. 

Iwas too crude about it, was I, too obvious? Well, that’s a big laugh. What 
do you think sex is, a tea party, a breathlessly jolly little reception for the new 
minister? I got you the women, that was enough, I left you to furnish the 
music—and the manhood. It was disgusting enough having to do it without 
having to paint the whole thing over with a lot of glossy nobility and pink 
salve for your guilt—no, in all conscience you couldn’t have expected me to 
do that. 

I misunderstood you? You actually never wanted me to get you other 
women? How you have the nerve to even fumble with such a lie after all these 
years I'll never know. Brother, you should have seen yourself in the old days 
pleading with me for “excitement” (you called it), I really wish I had some 
way of making you see it. I knew your every thought then, expressed or 
unexpressed, as well as I do now. You wanted other women. You wanted me 
to get them for you. 

But you don’t want them any more, eh? You’d like me to “change” and “get 
nice” again? Youve refor med so why don’t I? Brother, you can’t force a 
woman to become a procuress and then turn her back into a wife again just 
by wishing. There are some changes in human nature that even a sainted 
rationalist like you can’t reverse. Did you know—you, who know 
everything — that once a man’s been made a priest, even the Pope can’t take it 
away from him, that no matter what sins he commits, what enormous 
crimes, he’s a priest for life? Well, it's the same with a woman after she’s been 
made a whore and procuress, a scrawny old madam in feathered black 
mules and a ratty old black fur coat. What’s done cannot be undone. It’s too 
late for me to get nice, much too late. 

Still, I suppose I should have gone ahead and done it, I did everything else. 
I suppose I should have stayed at your side after I got you into bed with them, 
sat on the edge of your bed and patted 3 your wrist as you made love to them 
and told you every five minutes that it was “all right.” Or maybe I should have 
made love to them for you, maybe I should have crawled into the bed and 
made love to them while you watched, maybe that’s what you wanted. 

No, I won’t lower my voice and I won’t stop pacing either! I’ve listened 
attentively to your ranting and watched you pacing night after endless 
night— now you can put up with mine for a change. Don’t try to stop me or ll 
shout it from the housetops and [ll stamp on the roof! 

Yes, that’s what I should have done, I can see it now. I saved you from 
mental breakdown in a thousand other ways, shoring up your ego so you 
wouldn’t take a knife and cut your throat (I wish I'd let you), so I should have 
gone on saving your sanity even when you were in the act of fouling your nest. 
Here’s a girl, dear. It’s all right. Put your arms around her. It’s all right. Kiss 
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her, no really kiss her. It’s all right. Climb into bed. It’s all right — I'll tuck you 
both in. It’s all right, its all right, it’s all right! 

Chanting and pacing are signs of insanity? Only maniacs make with 
sing-song? Be careful, be very careful, or Pll start telling people a few of the 
symptoms of insanity ’ve observed in you. No, I won’t tell you what they are, 
that’s my secret, one of my secrets, but wouldn’ t your best friends agree that 
you were insane, evilly insane, if I told them half of what I’ve been telling you 
now about your past ‘behavior? Sing-song, eh? Why ... Pour me a drink, 
my throat’s raw. 

Pour me a drink, I say, or Pll throw this glass through the window! I don’t 
care if you and your scummy friends call me a wino behind my back— wine 
and brandy are the drinks of civilized people and what ignorant reformers 
say doesn’t alter it. That’s better. 

Sing-song, eh? What would your best friends think if I went on to tell them 
about all your sing-song girls, especially the one who actually did go crazy 
because you wouldn’t make love to her enough after I got her for you? That’s 
right, kill me! 

So you won’t kill me? You won’t even do me a little favor like that? I always 
knew you were selfish, a cheapskate and a miser, but I never realized how 
much until tonight. Why I can think of any number of ways you could 
murder me quite safely —because that’s the real reason you won’t kill me, 
isn’t it? —you’re afraid you’d be found out and punished — hanged or gassed 
or fried. Why, you could poison me tonight after getting me drunk (there’s 
arsenic in the basement) and blame it on stomach trouble and my 
alcoholism — half the people who murder with arsenic get away with it. Or 
you could take me on a mountain vacation and find a lonely cliffand push me 
off—there’d be no one but yourself to say I didn’t slip. Or rent a canoe and 
drown me in some mountain lake—I think I could even conquer my fear of 
water if I were sure I was going to be given the peace of death. Or just smash 
my skull now and throw me down the stairs—if I’m as big an alcoholic as 
you say I am and if as many people know it as you say do, you’ll have no 
trouble convincing the police that I got drunk and fell. Remember to snag the 
torn lining of this raggedy coat around the heel of my slipper and tear off one 
of my fingernails in the split of the railing. 

But you wont, will you, although I’ve lined it out for you as I wouldn’t need 
to for a two-year-old? You’d like to, but you haven’t the nerve. You’re afraid 
your courage would break at the sticking point. You’re afraid you’d blush or 
babble when it came to telling a simple lie to the police afterwards and 
sticking to it. You know you wouldn’t have the simple guts to bravely play the 
part of the murderer after the murder. Why? Hah! I wouldn’t be there to 
bolster your ego. 

No, I don’t want a cigarette. You can’t shut me up that way. Pll say and 
drink and wear what I want. I'll go out and scream in the street if I want. Pl 
lay down in front of the first man who comes along— he'll be better than you. 

‘He’d be revolted at the way I look? Well, I can’t say I'd blame him if he 
turned up his nose at these rags—torn nightdress, motheaten mules, black 
rabbit fur. Pity the poor woman whose husband can’t buy her decent clothes 
to whore in. 

Still, 1 wouldn’t be too sure. Other men aren’t as dead below the belt as you 
are and black has its charms. Some day I’m going to have everything black, 
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Pll have a black room with black mirrors, Pll drink black velvet and eat 
caviare on pumpernickel (that'll be exotic, that'll get the high school boys) 
and black currant jam with really burnt steak, and I'll black myself all over 
with shoe polish. Black blood will come out of my throat when you cut 
it—that’ll be a surprise for you. There'll be lots of surprises for you, you'll find 
out then, surprises that I’ve been preparing for you for years. You aren’t by 
any chance getting a little afraid of me now, are you, dear? No, I won’t tell 
you what the surprises are, you'll have to kill me to find out. I will tell you one 
thing: I’ve left certain letters with certain people, to be opened when I die. I 
won’t tell you what’s in them—maybe good advice for you, the best high 
schools to find exotic girls in, things like that. 

I do hope you marry another woman, I really do. I'd like to be around to 
watch. Here’s a warning: another woman won’t put up with one twentieth of 
the things I have. And a younger woman will want even more of what you 
won’t be able to give at all, because I won’t be there to sit on the edge of the 
bed and pat your wrists and tell you it’s all right. 

But you won’t, I know. You'll never marry again. You'll just be a pansy, a 
mother’s boy, and live with other pansies. I wish you joy of it. 

Oh, darling, what’s happened to us? What’s happened to the other times 
that were so good or seemed so good, why can’t we go back to them, why 
can’t we have them any more? Pour me another drink—no, don’t come any 
closer, reach with the bottle. Thank you. 

What’s happened to you? You used to be so gay and romantic. Now you 
won’t even crack a joke, you’re always gloomy, always serious, priding 
yourself that you won’t take a drink. Couldn’t you lighten up for one minute, 
one second? Couldn’t you do that little thing for me? No, don’t try! I forbid 
you to try!—it would just be pretense and I hate your pretense worst of all. 
Sooner than having you pretend to be gay (like a Sunday school teacher 
trying to say a dirty word) I'd have yous sitting there like a lump ona log (a big 
greasy lump) reveling in the fact that you don’t drink any more. Let me tell 
you that your friends, your real fr iends, have only contempt for you because 
you won’t drink, the deepest contempt. They’re bored to death with your 
reformation and so am I. 

You’ve become idealistic? Hah! I’ve news for you, dear, you’ve always been 
idealistic, as you call it, and your idealism has been the smelliest part of you 
because you’ve never had the courage to live up to it. Remember the War and 
how you didn’t have the courage to be either a pacifist or a soldier? —you 
crawled out of that pretty neatly with your defense job and your idea of 
preserving another sane man for the future. But was it a sane man that you 
preserved, dear, I ask you? Remember how you refused to hitch up with the 
socialists and fight for equality and the underdog? —and then blamed it on 
me, said you were catering to my prejudices? Why, you were so idealistic that 
even the church wasn’t good enough for you. And when you finally got up the 
nerve to admit to yourself that you wanted to go to bed with other women, 
you had to butter it up with a lot of idealism about how we were all bright big 
beautiful people who made their own rules and about how everyone should 
love everyone else. 

Well, I happen to know how deep your love for some of those other women 
actually went, because as soon as they started to leave their husbands for you, 
or have nervous breakdowns, or make demands that any normal woman 
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would, you dropped them like hot potatoes (they were too hot for you, 
weren’t they, in a whole lot of ways?) and left them in the messes you’d made. 

Well, make up your mind, dear. Either hit me over the head with that 
bottle or pour me a drink from it. 

Thank you, dear, I knew you'd take the easier way. I always know how 
yow’re going to react long before you do. You see, I know all your secrets, 
dear. You’ve told me everything for twenty year s, everything. You’ve poured 
out all your miserable moods and rages, you’ve whispered in my ear your 
every last dir ty little fear and desire. So that now I know exactly what makes 
you tick. I'm in a wonderful position to manipulate you exactly as I want to, it 
gets better every year, even when I’m dead I'll be able to do it. Aren’t you 
afraid of me, dear , just a little afraid? Remember, ?’m crazy too, I have DTs 
just for the fun of it. 

Why do I hate you so? That’s a laugh, a very big laugh. Just ask yourself 
and you'll get more answers than you can stomach. 

You’ve taken everything away from me—my home and my friends. I gave 
up all my friends for you, but did you give up even one of yours? 

I drove my friends away? Now I’ve heard everything! It was you they were 
disgusted with, they couldn’t stand your egotism and your preaching and 
your snide digs, they didn’t like the way you eyed their preschool daughter: S: 
You drove them away. 

You even drove my son away, you made him hate me. I never did anything 
but build you up to him and in return you did everything you could to break 
down his beliefin me from the start. You contradicted everything I said in his 
presence, you scoffed at every fine idea I tried to plant in him, you laughed 
when I tried to teach him manner s, you wouldn’t even let me make him wash 
his hands when he came to dinner. 

Shut up! It’s time you heard some home truths. Now our son won’t see us 
or write to us, he says we’re sick, but whose fault is it? Yours!—who didn’t 
have the guts to be the strong father every boy wants. Yours! —who couldn’t 
think of anything to do for him but to make him think his mother a fool. 

Even before my son was born, you took my pride away from me. You 
robbed me of my self-confidence, ‘and that’s something that can never be 
forgiven. You sneered at my mind, you let me know from the start that other 
women were better looking and more desirable, you even destroyed my little 
efforts at self-expression while pretending to encourage them. I tried to act, I 
tried to be something in a pitiful little amateur theater, you took that away 
from me, you wrecked that although you’ve done nothing yourself but act all 
the time. And from the very beginning you plotted, under cover of your 
constant acting, how to destroy me. 

I’m only asking you not to take twenty more years, but get it over tonight. 

Shut up, I’m not interested in your denials. I always thought that marriage 
was supposed to be a partnership of two against the world. I was true to that 
vision — nothing counted with me but what you wanted and seeing to it that 
other people gave you the respect I believed you deserved. But I counted for 
nothing with you, the most miserable evil bum won more of your respect, you 
cringe and grovel and crawl on the floor and bump your head to everyone 
but me. No, don’t! 

Oh, but I’m forgetting how Christlike you are, aren’t I? Excuse it, God. You 
love me, but you love other people too, though you do me the honor of rating 
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me a hair’s breadth ahead of them? Thanks for nothing! I don’t believe in 
such pawky love. I scorn it. When I love I love, when I hate I hate. I don’t 
believe in the kind of love that can be sliced and passed around, the kind of 
love that undermines and destroys while it pretends to caress. 

And yet (shut up!) although you’ve done nothing but try to destroy me for 
twenty years, you refuse to make a clean end of it and kill me tonight. Other 
men would get a kick out of it, they’d jump at the chance, they’d be grateful to 
me. Every man wants to kill a woman, a woman in a black lace nightgown 
and a fur coat—it’s his dream. But you haven’t enough life in you even for 
that. 

Shut up! I know everything you’re going to say, about my insanity and 
insatiability and everything. I’ve heard it all over and over again for twenty 
years and it means less to me than the chatter of birds. 

Shut up, I’ve got the floor! ’'m a drunk and a failure, I know that, you’ve 
told me often enough, sticking the little knife behind the ear and twisting it. 
I’m ugly, so ugly it’s a torment to sleep with me, I know that too. I remember 
every one of the million insults you’ve given me. (Don’t say you’re sorry, ifyou 
say yow’re sorry ll scream.) And I know that you’d like to get rid of me, you’d 
really like to murder me, but that you daren’t ‘because you know you couldn’t 
do one little thing without me, you couldn’t get one girl to go to bed with you 
one single night. 

Now talk. You have the floor. I yield it to you. Talk. 

So you can’t talk? You haven’t a word to say? That’s a surprise — most of the 
time you have diarrhea of the mouth. If what I say is so stupid and illogical 
and crazy as you claim, now’s the time to prove it. 

Pll tell you why you can’t talk. Because I’m right about everything. I know 
you like a book, I know myself too, and I don’t lie, I never lie. 

Well, if you won’t talk, at jeast look at me. Don’t flinch your eyes away from 
me as if you were a scared child. Look, baby, at the skinny old witch in black. 
My arms are like pipestems, aren’t they? —you never tire of reminding me of 
that. You can count my ribs, my breasts are old buttons. I knew you always 
liked boyish girls with tiny breasts, so I starved myself for years, and my 
reward is that you tell me it’s alcoholism, I look like a concentration-camp 
corpse, face like a skull, I need vitamins, I should eat. Well, I won’t eat, PII 
never eat again, but I do need to black out. Where are the sleeping pills? 
Where have you hidden them? Don’t worry about me taking too many —Id 
never kill myself, ’m leaving that for you, its my present to you, dear. 

Thanks for nothing! No, I only took four, count and see. 

You really are frightened of me, aren’t you? You really do think ’'m crazy 
or a witch. Well, that’s a little something for my pride, at least I can get that 
much of a rise out of you. Not as good as being killed, but something. What 
should I do to improve my score? Should I turn black? Should I turn into a 
black panther, a skinny, motheaten, half bald black panther? Or a fourteen- 
year-old existentialist girl stripped to the waist—in black Levi’s and with a 
black pony tail? Should I jump into your brain and sit there gently squeezing 
the gray jelly and saying “It’s all right”? Is that what it takes before you'll kill 
me? Oh, what is the word I should say to make you do it? What is ‘the word 
that will get under your thick hide? 

I seem like another person, a demon? That’s wonderful, dear, go on. A 
black furred beast? Better and better. An irrational intrusion? Brother, 
that’s fancy language for it! 
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Like something out of your unconscious mind? Brother, Pm more than 
that, ’'m straight out of your body, flesh of your flesh. Man and wife are one 
flesh, and that’s more than poetry. You’ve waited too long, the graft has 
taken, it’s too late now. You can never divorce me, you can’t even get rid of me 
by killing me—Pll come back, I’ still be in your body after ’'m dead. If you’d 
killed me earlier tonight, when I asked you, I'd have done you the courtesy of 
not coming back, I’d have stayed quiet in your body to the end of your days 
and never let you know I was there— torture wouldn’t have made me speak. 
But now [ll come back from whatever hell you send me to, I'll sit forever on 
the edge of your bed, Pll clamor inside your skull like a thousand bells until 
you butt your head against the wall and scream for death. 

Don’t run away. It won’t do you any good. ’ll be with you wherever you go. 
Stay and kill me. 

You feel sorry for me? Sorry? Brother, Pll make you pay for that. 

Something will save me? In spite of everything something will still save me 
in the end? Brother, I’ve got a surprise for you, listen close. No, closer than 
that, closer. 

Nothing will ever save you. Nothing. Ever. 

Allright ... run away if you must. But another time put your socks on 
first. They look funny over your shoes... as if you had elephantiasis 

I feel tired ...Thanks, dear, you vacated the bed just in time, your virtue 
is intact... No, I won’t sleep, I never sleep, but I'll close my eyes and 
think ... maybe Ill think of the word that will turn you into, a mur- 
derer 

Pll find it some day, you know ... the word that will get under the 
elephant hide you use for skin so that in spite of all your cowardice you'll rush 
ahead and kill me... You'll know that you’re putting a rope around your 
neck and smearing the gray jelly on your temples and stripping the last cover 
off your squealing pink ego, but you won’t be able to stop (although you'll 
pray to) because I'll have found the word ... the word ... If I can think 
for a minute more I may be able to find it now 

No,I’m going tosleep ...Ineverreallysleep ... [hear everything 
Iknow everything ...I hear your every thought while you sleep... We're 
always together, darling 

Another time, darling ... Another time 





The Corn Dolly 


by 


Al Sarrantonio 


COME TO ME, LAD. 

The voice, a whispery October rattle, called to him at the edge of the 
forbidden field. 

Corn is ripe, lad. 

A thousand dry stalks ticked, one against the other. Traced in the stark 
gray-white of the suddenly-appearing moon, they appeared to the boy as the 
heads of so many thousand dried-corpse soldiers, snapping brokenly back 
and forth in the wind in stiff perfect ranks. 

Behind and below him, his mother called. 

“Robert!” she summoned, and her voice could not hide its anxious tone. 
“Supper is waiting!” She was fearfully looking up at the corn patch. 

Invisible in the darkening light, Robert looked down the hill at her, feeling 
a momentary pang of sorrow for her tiny, bird-frightened figure outlined 
against the yellow rectangle of the open doorway. Around her, the sharp 
lines of the dark little house stood out. A trail of thin, sickly smoke pushed up 
from the thin chimney. Circling the cottage, a parched blanket of mown 
fields lay in every direction and sloped steeply up to Robert’s feet. 

Come see me. 

The rattling whisper sounded behind him again. 

He turned quickly toward it, staring into the line of cornstalks. A mixture 
of fear and awe kept him silent. It had taken him much of his ten years to get 
this close to this forbidden territory. 

A slap of icy wind pushed into the rows, making them hiss. 

“Robert!” his mother cried frantically, and the boy suddenly realized that 
she was making her way up the hillside and would see him. 

He turned away, beginning to wind his way silently down the slope, 
circling away from his mother toward the road leading from town. 

Behind him, the whisper sounded a last time. 

Later, lad. 

Above, the silver goblet moon dipped into a cloud. 


With soup and bread, came boldness. 

His mother circled him like a hawk for an hour, probing with the talons of 
her questions. He told her he had been delayed in town with his friends; they 
had been playing late, watching the young women make the corn dollys for 
the Festival. 

“Why don’t we ever have a corn dolly in the house, momma?” Robert 
asked. It had not been the first time he had asked. 
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There was ice in her voice. 

“Stay away from the corn, Robert. Stay away from those women, and 
everything to do with the Festival.” 

“But why? All my friends always go, and they call me names—” 

“Because it’s evil! We want nothing to do with the village or their pagan 
holidays.” Robert saw that the hand that held her beads was trembling. 

“But Iwant to go this year. Just to see what it’s like, all my friends, to make 
a wish with a corn dolly—” 

“Enough!” She was nearly shrieking now, and Robert was suddenly 
frightened of her. 

For a moment she seemed to be staring into some unnameable pit where 
fires burned; but then her eyes shifted toward him, and the vision that had 
made her so frightening seemed to melt away. She abruptly reached out and 
brought Robert to her, pulling him tightly to her breast and rocking him back 
and forth. He could feel one ofher tears drop onto his neck and then suddenly 
he was crying too, sorry for the way he had acted that had made her this way. 
He threw his arms around her. 

“Oh, momma, I’m sorry se 

“Hush, Robert, it’s all right.” Her voice was soothing now. “I’m sorry too.” 

aT would never do what you don’t want me to. It’s just that I was 
curious—” 

“I know, I know. Perhaps someday you can see—” she shuddered as she 
said this “—but for now please do what I say. Please be a good boy.” She held 
him away, looked down into his brown eyes. “It’s very important, Robert. 
Please promise me you won’t go near the corn. And that you'll forget about 
the corn dollys and the Festival.” 

He almost told her about the voice then, the crackly whisper that had 
called to him. He almost asked her if that was an evil thing. 

“Yes, momma,” he said. 

She hugged him again. “You’re a good boy, Robert.” 

Later, in bed, with his mother moving restlessly in the room next door, 
Robert opened his window a crack to feel the frosty breeze wash over him. 
The moon was low and large now, resting like an eerie white face on the crest 
of the corn patch. Tendrils of ghostly light played around the shifting stalks, 
and once again the image of'a flank of sharp, thin soldiers formed: standing 
restlessly in place, feet rigid, their thin, ghoulish heads bobbing from side to 
side. 

There was a rush of wind, and Robert thought he heard his name carried 
above it in a breath from the top of the hill; but then the wind was gone. 


Corn! 

The day before the Corn Festival, the village was made of string and wire. 
Wires flew across streets, into and out of windows, into dark alleyways 
where only the town drunks congregated, and out again. Up and down 
flagpoles, making Maypoles of them. Where there wasn’t wire there was 
string. Spools of corn silk laced out above doorways, around house lamps 
and out across windowsills. Inside, the same. Some kitchens looked like 
spiderwebs, meshed fine with cornsilk. Where there wasn’t cornsilk there 
were ribbons: green and yellow, especially yellow. A corsage of harvest corn 
hung on every doorway and on every lamppost. The meanest miser hung out 
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a clutch of dried corn on his thickly panelled door. The meanest house 
sported an often grander version of the same—with want of plenty came 
pride. Girls played tag, thinking of the games they would play the next day 
festooned in corn garments. The Corn King and Corn Queen, chosen by lot 
the month before, but inevitably a handsome young man and comely young 
girl, readied their own raiments: rich, bright costumes adorned top to toe 
with givings of the corn plant: a necklace of corn buds for the Queen; 
earrings the same; her dainty crown of tiny interlaced corn dollys, her robes 
of woven cornsilk festooned with ribbons (again, yellow and green); corn 
slippers, corn dress, corn blouse; corn rings for her thin, regal fingers, corn 
bracelets for her slim wrists, one whispy bracelet for her ankle. The King 
dressed similarly, though everything in huskier scale: and for him, a thick 
woven staff to prove his royalty. 

As the day wore on, activity only i increased. Cider was pulled from casks 
and tested, then tested again by one of the town drunkards inching forth from 
his shadowy alley named above. The streets were swept clean; every house, 
hovel and manse alike, made spotless. Dogs were bathed, dressed in collars 
of corn; cats, mostly black, retreated warily to high aves and pantry tops 
and coolly watched the preparations. A huge, full, artificial moon made of 
the finest carved woods and painted in colored paints made of corn meal a 
hundred years before, was dusted, waxed and hoisted noisely over the town 
clock in the square: the hands were remounted on its front and would tell 
time for the next day around the perimeter, crossing as they made their way 
over the inscrutable cutout eyes and slyly grinning cutout mouth of the 
Moonman. Children would try to loft cor ncakes up and into that mouth; 
those that did would be greeted not with scoldings but with gifts. Corn, dr ied 
and just picked, sprouted everywhere: from windows, from every available 
opening. In a matter of hours the town grew and ripened, waiting for the 
harvest of the next day which would assure the harvest of the next year. 

The village sang with activity, and all day long Robert listened to the song 
from his room. His friends, all of them, were in the middle of those bright 
festivities; in his mind he was with them, watching their every move and step. 
They ran from house to house, trailing cornsilk streamers, and he imagined 
he was at their lead; they practiced on the Moon-clock’s mouth, using rocks 
as missiles, and Robert ran away laughing with them when the constable 
chased them off. He hid with them in the mouths of dark alleyways, watching 
the drunkards with feigned contempt masking fascination. He led them past 
the bakery to try to steal an early bit of corn bread, fragrant and hot from the 
ovens. He tried, with them, to peek into the parlor where the Corn Queen 
tried on her robes, and ar ued with them later over whether or not they had 
seen anything —and, if they had, what it was they had seen. He played tag 
with them; danced in circles with them; sang with ‘them; wrestled with them. 
Robert imagined all of this; and knew, as he heard the fainter sounds coming 
to him from his open window as twilight descended that they were doing all 
this without him and that they were also making fun of him. There was 
always that distance between he and them at this time of year, a faint sense of 
accomplishment shared among themselves of which he was no part. They 
called his mother names, he knew. They called him names behind his back. 
They were his friends, and then again they were not. 

His mother called him to supper, and there was silence. 
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“What is it, Robert?” 

She knew. 

He said nothing, only stared into his soup. His knuckles were white 
around his spoon and fork. 

“Robert,” she said in a fearful whisper, “I want to hear no more of it. After 
tomorrow it will be over.” 

“It will be over,” he said sullenly, almost viciously, “and again we’ll be 
laughed at. Pll be laughed at.” 

“Robert—” 

“No, momma, it’s true. They all laugh at me. Because you lock me in here 
all day long like an animal. There’s only one day the whole year when the 
whole town is together, and we miss it. All the fun, and you lock me away. I 
never get to dance, or make a wish—” 

“Stop it!” 

“T wort!” The words shot out of him. He had never done this before, there 
was a new strength in him. He knew he was passing a signpost, and that he 
would never be a little boy again. “There’s no reason for it, momma.” 

“It’s evil.” 

“It’s not evil! How could it be?” 

“Pagan rites, Robert—there’s nothing sacred about it. They act like ani- 
mals, with their Festival, and their wishing.” 

She was shaking. 

“We act like animals, momma. They only do it for tradition. It’s all in fun.” 

“IVs not all in fun!” She was hysterical. “You don’t know! It goes back 
thousands of years; they’ve twisted it around so that it looks innocent. But it’s 
not, Robert. They dress their town up, and make it all look like a game. It 
should have ended long ago.” She was clutching her rosary as if it would be 
torn out of her hand. 

“I’m going to the Festival tomorrow, momma.” 

It was a statement of fact, not a question. 

“I forbid it.” His mother’s voice was trembling. 

“’’'m going.” The strength of his words, the sureness of his conviction 
behind them, almost frightened him. 

“Robert—” 

“They call me bastard! Because you set us apart, because I have no father, 
they call me names! And you make it worse by not letting me be with them on 
the most important day of the year. I will go to the Festival tomorrow.” 

Suddenly her shoulders sagged. The rage was gone from her voice, and 
only desperation, and a growing resignation, remained. Robert saw with 
triumph, mixed with a kind of fear, that he had beaten her. 

“We will go to the Corn Festival tomorrow, you and I, Robert.” Her voice 
was nearly a whisper. “For a little while. Just for you to see. For your friends 
to see you. But you can’t have a corn dolly, and we will not take part in their 
pagan wishing rite. Do you promise?” 

Robert’s heart leapt at the prospect of going to the Festival at all. “Yes, 
momma. I promise.” 

A ghost of a smile crawled onto her face for a moment, then quickly 
dissipated. “We'll show them that your mother is not such an ogre after all.” 
The smile was replaced by a hardness: the rage was returning, held in check. 
Robert nearly pulled back under her eyes, nearly began to cry and ask for 
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forgiveness for the things he had already said and gained. 

“Only for a little while,” his mother said, “and no corn dolly. Then we will 
come home, and you will stay in your room.” She sighed heavily. “You’ve 
been bad, Robert. But I understand. I hope that ... after tomorrow you 
will understand, too. We'll go just for a little while.” That ghostly smile 
again. “We'll show them your mother isn’t so bad. All right?” 

“Yes, momma.” 

She turned away then, and Robert saw that she had pulled so hard at her 
rosary that it had broken. 


A corn dolly for everyone. 

The sun came up yellow, lighting a yellow town. Corn dollys were 
everywhere. Before dawn the children, Robert’s friends, some of them, had 
risen to do their task. Creeping like so many spiders out of so many door- 
ways, yawning with nightsleep and pulled on sweaters as mothers looked 
on, tasting last spoonfuls of oatmeal and porridge and last slurps of wake-up 
tea, they came together in the town square. They were quiet at first, until 
sleep let them go, and then excitement began. They moved off, one giant 
clump of sweatered dust motes, to beneath the clock where the barrels 
waited. In the barrels, sacks, one sack for each to strap on. No sack was 
opened, waiting for a signal. Silence reigned in the square. The moon clock 
moved its hands, too slowly to bear, toward six o’clock. Hands gripped the 
sides of sacks, waiting to tear them open. The hands moved a tick. Almost up 
and down but not quite. Another minute. Six o’clock! The moon face lit up as 
the first sunrays hit it. 

A cheer went up from the children. 

Sacks were ripped open. 

Corn dollys spilled out. 

In a flash, children were everywhere. And with them, yellow corn dollys. 
Each wire strung across each archway was hung with dollys; each door 
found one tacked to its knocker. They seemed to fly up into the air, they were 
hung so fast. The town was nearly drowned in them. Windows, carts, lamps, 
trees—nothing escaped ornamentation. Children became real spiders, 
climbed up the sides of buildings it seemed (though they actually stood on 
each other’s backs), found their way into corners a cat couldn’t reach. 

In ten minutes the job was done. 

The Corn Festival had started. 

Dancing began at seven. There would be no stopping this day until the sun 
went down. There were no clouds in the sky; the air was so blue and chilled 
you could bite into it like an apple. Some tried, but found better luck with red 
apples, which were everywhere. Everything, the best of everything, was 
everywhere. The town had become a corn town, a Festival town. 

Robert, up at dawn, had heard the distant shout in the village as the corn 
dollys went out. He ached to be with them, but satisfied himself with the 
knowledge that he would be with them later. There would be no laughing at 
him tomorrow. His mother, he knew, was in the next room, praying. He had 
heard her crying in the night, and had almost gone to her, almost told her 
that it was all right, he would listen to her and they did not have to go to the 
Festival in the morning. But something had held him back. 

The hours wore away. He sat glued to the window sill, his arms becoming 
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numb from being propped up on it. The sun was high overhead now. He 
could hear his mother moving around in the next room. After making 
breakfast she had gone back in there, and he knew that when she came out 
they would go. The waiting was unbearable. Each shout that went up 
behind the hill, each cheer and cry, meant that something else was lost to 
him. That much more of the day and the Festival had dropped away from 
him; there would be that much less to talk about tomorrow and forever. 

“Pm ready, Robert.” 

He turned, and saw that she had dressed in her finest dress. She was 
smiling, but Robert knew that the smile, behind her lipstick, had been 
painted on and that her eyes were wild with fright. 

“We'll have a good time, momma.” 

She held his hand tightly, though he wanted to leap ahead shouting. As the 
hill curved away to reveal the town a shout went up in his throat.““Momma, 
it’s beautifui!” He tried to pull away, but she held him tight. 

The next hour flashed by in an instant. Robert saw a group of his friends 
and begged his mother to let him go to them. She did, after making him 
promise not to leave the square. But there was no need to leave the square. 
With a leap Robert was in the midst of them, their leader. They showed him 
everything. He sailed a corncake through the moon clock’s mouth on the first 
try. He did the same on the second and third try. His friends agreed that he 
was the best they’d ever seen. They played Johnny-ride-the-pony, and Robert 
won. They played corn soccer, and he scored the first goal. They played 
trace-the-wire, trying to find the origin of a particularly tortuously-wound 
thread of corn silk, and Robert got there first. 

They were beginning to play hide and seek when Robert heard his mother 
call. 

He tried at first to ignore her; he knew her eyes had been on him every 
moment. But when she called again he turned to go. As he did so one of his 
friends called out to him, throwing something at him. 

“Robert, your corn dolly!” 

He caught something stiff and crackly, and looked down to see the little 
mass of dried cornstalk and corn silk staring up at him. 

“See you tonight!” his friend called. 

Robert held up his corn dolly in farewell, and as he did so he felt it pulled 
from his hand. 

“Time to go, Robert.” 

“But Momma—” 

“We talked about this-yesterday,” she said. “We’ve come to the Festival, as 
I promised, and now we must go home.” She had tossed the corn dolly on the 
ground, trampling it with her foot, and was dragging him, with amazing 
strength, by the arm from the square. 

“Momma, you’re hurting me!” 

“Robert, we must go home.” Her eyes were the eyes of a wild person, and 
her grip tightened. Some of the revellers around them had stopped to watch 
silently. 

“Momma, my corn dolly!” 

At this her grip tightened even more, and she turned to look at him. 

“Leave it!” she hissed. Once again, Robert saw fear behind her eyes. “I will 
not let you have it in the house. It is evil. And Pll hear no more of it!” Her voice 
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had risen to an hysterical whine, only tempered by the looks of those around 
them. 

Robert saw with shame that his friends had followed them and were 
standing, horrified, in a line, watching as he was pulled away. 

“Momma, please —” 

She struck him then, once across the mouth, and he gasped in pain. They 
had nearly reached the edge of the village, and Robert could see through the 
tears in his eyes the curve of the hill leading back to their house. At the top of 
the hill the corn patch, a tall yellow crewcut, sat in the lowering sun. 

All at once Robert felt something pressed into his hand, and looked down 
to see a small corn dolly. The little girl who had passed it to him was already 
running, barefoot, to hide in the crowd of people that watched them from a 
short distance away; she looked back at him coyly from under her golden, 
dirty locks before disappearing behind two of his friends. 

He quickly hid the dolly under his shirt and gave a short wave of thanks 
before his mother pulled him around the hill and the town was lost to view. 


When they returned home she locked him in his room. For an hour he 
heard her crying and praying aloud, moving around the outer room and 
bumping into things as if she were mad. Then there was a short silence, 
before she knocked on the door to his room. For a quick moment Robert was 
frightened, thinking that perhaps she had lost her mind and would beat him; 
but when she came in her tears had been dried and she came to him, holding 
him tighter than she ever had before. 

“Robert,” she said, “I love you so much it hurts me. I didn’t mean to hit 
you. Please believe me.” She sobbed over him then, after a few moments 
pulling him back and looking into his face to see if the resentment and 
defiance he had shown was there again. But he had no heart to hurt her then, 
seeing the look of abject terror and loss in her face, and so he said that no, he 
was all right. 

“I just wanted to see what it was like today, momma,” he said quietly. 

“I know, I know,” she said, and then she pulled him to her again, and then 
went away, locking him in again. 

“I still must punish you,” she explained softly from behind the door, and 
then she was gone. 

The moon had risen now, fat and white, over the cornfield. Through the 
crack in the window, Robert heard the festivities continuing in the village 
behind it. 

Come to me, lad. 

It came as a whisper. 

The voice again, from the corn patch. 

Corn is ripe, lad. 

With effort, Robert edged the window up a little higher. Wind-chilled corn 
silk caught his face. In the village, behind the hill, a sudden bright light went 
on, and a sudden cheer erupted, and Robert knew that the Corn King and 
Queen had been officially crowned. The torches had been lit and the 
procession up to the cornfield had begun. 

Corn is ripe, lad. 

In a moment, the whisper was drowned by the singing of the procession. 

And then, in the gray-blue moonlight, the procession wound around and 
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up the hill and climbed into view. 


In every hand a corn dolly was held aloft. Robert felt under his shirt for his 
own. There were songs, and Robert mouthed the words along with the 
singers. There was the beating of drums, and Robert beat time on the 
window sill. 

Without knowing completely what he was doing, he forced open the 
window and found himself making his way up the hill. 

He danced. A fever seemed to have shot into him, a Festival fever. He 
twirled as he ran, and his mouth sang high and loud. A light not altogether 
moonlight seemed to radiate on him. He held his corn dolly aloft, and a white 
mass of lightbeams seemed to emanate from it. 

Come to me, lad. 

The voice crooned quietly in his ear. 

At the top of the hill, above him, the revellers had stopped, unaware of 
Robert but waiting silently as the Corn King and Queen approached the 
cornfield. Each held a dolly high, and then each tossed it into the air into the 
center of the patch. A cheer went up. 

The procession, in a straight line, moved slowly along now, each proces- 
sioner stopping momentarily before the corn to toss his dolly in. Under each 
breath a silent wish was made. And suddenly at the end, unseen, came 
Robert. 

An energy filled his bones; he grasped his corn dolly so tight it nearly burst 
in his hand. It crackled in his grip. The line moved slowly, so slowly—a 
hundred corn dollys, a hundred wishes—and Robert wanted to be there 
now. 

Suddenly, he knew what his wish would be. 

Down below, at the bottom of the hill, a cry rang out. The procession 
stopped, and all, including Robert, looked down to see Robert’s mother, her 
hand to her breast, darkly outlined in the doorway of the cottage. She began 
to make her way frantically up the hill. There was a terrible urgency in her 
movement but she seemed, perversely, to be moving through water of her 
own making, clutching at her skirts to keep from falling. 

“Robert!” she screamed out. 

The line of processioners now were beginning to turn toward him. He 
knew that his moment would be lost. They were beginning to move away 
from him — but he realized that they were not making a path for his mother to 
get to him, but rather for him to run to the front of the line. 

“Robert! No!” 

With a rise of feeling he leaped toward the corn patch. He jumped, and at 
the high point of his arc the dolly left his hand and sailed into the center of the 
field. The dried stalks, that line of stick soldiers, almost seemed to stretch 
upward to catch and caress it. 

He made his wish. 

“My father!” Robert shouted; “I want to see my father!” 

“Robert!” 

All eyes turned to the hysterical mother, and then back again. 

Robert was gone. 

In the corn patch, there was a rustle. 

A sigh. 
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“I only wished for him to be mine!” Robert’s mother cried. “I only wanted 
a son!” 

Another sigh. 

Somewhere in the center of the cornfield, propped up where the dark rains 
of coming November would turn it to wet straw and dark mold, sat a 
ten-year-old corn dolly. 

And somewhere, far off under the moon, carried away on the edge of the 
wind, the word Lad. 

And, farther away yet, the answering word Yes. 
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For These and All My 
Sins 


by 
David Morrell 


THERE WAS A TREE. I remember it. I swear I'd be able to recognize it. 
Because it looked so unusual. 

It stood on my left, in the distance, by Interstate 80. At first, it was just a 
blur in the shimmering heat haze, but as I drove closer, its skeletal outline 
became distinct. Skeletal—that’s what struck me first as being strange. After 
all, in August, even in the sun-parched Nebraska panhandle, trees (the few 
you see) are thick with leaves, but this one was bare. 

So it’s dead, I thought. So what? Nothing to frown about. But then I noticed 
the second thing about it, and I guess ’'d subconsciously been reacting before 
I even realized what its silhouette resembled. 


Stronger than resembled. 
I felt uneasy. The tree was very menorahlike, a giant counterpart of the 


candelabrum used in Jewish religious services. Eight candles in a row. 
Except in this case the candles were barren branches standing straight. I 
shrugged off an eerie tingle. It’s just a freak, an accident of nature, I 
concluded, though I briefly wondered if someone had pruned the tree to give 
it that appearance and in the process had unavoidably killed it. 

But coincidence or not, the shape struck me as being uncanny —a religious 

symbol formed by a sterile tree ironically blessing a drought-wracked west- 
ern plain. I thought of The Waste Land. 

For the past two weeks, I’d been camping with friends in the Wind River 
mountains of Wyoming. Fishing, exploring, climbing, mostly sitting around 
our cook fire, drinking, reminiscing. After our too long postponed reunion, 
our time together at last had been squandered. Again we’d separated, 
heading our different ways across the country, back to wives and children, 
jobs and obligations. For me, that meant Iowa City, home, and the uni- 
versity. As much as I wanted to see my family again, 1 dreaded the prospect of 
still another fall semester, preparing classes, grading freshman papers. 

Weary from driving (eight hours east since a wrenching emotional 
farewell breakfast), 1 glanced from the weird menorah tree and realized I 
was doing seventy. Slow down, I told myself. You’ll end up getting a ticket. 

Or killed. 

And that’s when the engine started shuddering. I drive a second-hand 
Porsche 912, the kind with four cylinders, from the sixties. 1 bought it cheap 
because it needed a lot of body work, but despite its age, it usually worked 
like a charm. The trouble is, I didn’t know the carburetors had to be adjusted 
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for the thinner air of higher altitude, so when I'd reached the mountains in 
Wyoming, the engine had sputtered, the carburetors had overflowed, and I’d 
rushed to put out a small but scary, not to mention devastating, fire on the 
engine. In Lander, a garage had repaired the damage while I went off 
camping with my friends, but when ?’d come back to get it (ransom it really, 
considering what the mechanic charged), the accelerator hadn’t seemed as 
responsive as it used to be. All day, the motor had sounded a little noisier 
than usual, and now as it shuddered, it wasn’t just noisy, it was thunderous. 
Oh, Christ, I thought. The fire must have cracked the engine block. Whatever 
was wrong, I didn’t dare go much farther. The steering wheel was jerking in 
my hands. Scared, I slowed down to thirty. The roar and shudder persisted. I 
needed to find a mechanic fast. 

I said this happened in Nebraska’s panhandle. Imagine the state as a low 
wide rectangle. Cut away the bottom left corner. The remaining top left 
corner—that’s the panhandle, just to the east of Wyoming. It’s nothing but 
broad flat open range. Scrub grass, sagebrush, tumbleweed. The land’s as 
desolate as when the pioneers struggled across it a hundred years ago. A 
couple more hours into Nebraska, I wouldn’t have worried too much. Towns 
start showing up every twenty miles or so. But heading through the pan- 
handle, I hadn’t seen a sign for a town in quite a while. Despite the false 
security of the four-lane Interstate, I might as well have been on the moon. 

As a consequence, when I saw the off-ramp, I didn’t think twice. Thanking 
whatever god had smiled on me, I struggled with the spastic tremors of the 
steering wheel and exited, wincing, as the engine not only roared but 
crackled as if bits of metal were breaking off inside and scraping, gouging. 
There wasn’t a sign for a town at this exit, but I knew there had to be a reason 
for the off-ramp. Reaching a stop sign, I glanced right and left along a 
two-lane blacktop but saw no buildings either way. So which direction? I 
asked myself. On impulse, I chose the left and crossed the bridge above the 
Interstate, only then realizing I headed toward the menorah tree. 

Again I felt that eerie tingle. But the shuddering roar of the engine 
distracted me. The accelerator heaved beneath my foot, sending spasms up 
my leg. The car could barely do twenty miles an hour now. I tried to control 
my nervous breathing, vaguely sensing the tree as I passed it. 

On my left. I’m sure of it. I wasn’t so preoccupied that I wouldn’t re- 
member. The tree was on the left of the unmarked two-lane road. 

I’m positive. I know I’m not wrong. 

I drove. And drove. The Porsche seemed ready to fall apart at any moment, 
jolting, rattling. The road stretched ahead, leading nowhere, seemingly 
forever. With the menorah tree behind me, nothing relieved the dismal 
prairie landscape. Any time now, I thought. Ill see some buildings. Just 
another mile or so—if the car can manage that far. 

It did, and another mile after that, but down to fifteen now. My stomach 
cramped. I had the terrible sense I should have gone the other way along this 
road. For all I knew, I’d have reached a town in a minute. But now I’d gone 
so far in this direction I had to keep going. I wasn’t sure the car could fight its 
way back to the Interstate. 

When Id first seen the menorah tree, the clock on my dashboard had 
shown near five. As I glanced at the clock again, I winced when I saw near 
six. Christ, just a few more hours of light, and even if I found a garage, the 
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chances were it wouldn’t stay open after six. Premonitions squeezed my 
chest. I should have stayed on the Interstate, I thought. There at least, if the 
car broke down, I could have flagged down someone going by and asked 
them to send a tow truck. Here I hadn’t seen any traffic. Visions of a night 
spent at the side of the road in my disabled car were dismally matched by the 
wearying prospect of the long hike back to the Interstate. ’d been planning to 
drive all night in hopes of reaching home in Iowa City by noon the next day, 
but if my luck kept turning sour, I might not get there for at best another day 
and likely more, supposing the engine was as bad as the roar made it seem. I 
had to find a phone and tell my wife not to worry when I didn’t reach home at 
the time I'd said I would. My thoughts became more urgent. I had to— 

That’s when I saw the building. In the distance. Hard to make out, a vague 
rectangular object, but unmistakably a building, its metal roof reflecting the 
glint of the lowering sun. Then I saw another building, and another. Trees. 
Thank God, a town. My heart pounded almost as hard as the engine rattled. I 
clutched the steering wheel, frantically trying to control it, lurching past a 
water tower and an empty cattle pen. The buildings became distinct, a lot of 
them, houses, a car lot, a diner. 

And a service station where I lurched to a raw-nerved stop, my hands still 
shaking from the vibrations of the steering wheel. I shut off the engine, 
grateful for the sudden quiet, and noticed two men at the pump, their backs 
to me. Self-conscious about my beard stubble and my sweat-drenched 
clothes, I got out wearily to ask directions. 

Their backs to me. That should have told me right away that something 
was wrong. I’d made such a racket pulling up it wasn’t normal for them not 
to turn, curious, wondering what the hell was coming. 

But they didn’t, and I was too exhausted for my instincts to jangle, warning 
me. Stiff-legged, I approached them. “Excuse me,” I said. “I guess you can 
tell I’ve got some trouble. Is the mechanic still on duty?” 

Neither turned or answered. 

They must have heard me, I thought. All the same, I repeated louder. “The 
mechanic. Is he still on duty?” 

No response. 

For Christ sake, are they deaf or what? So I walked around to face them. 

Even as they pivoted to show me their backs again, I gaped. Because I’d 
seen a brief glimpse of their faces. Oh, my God. I felt as if an ice-cold needle 
had pierced my spine. I’ve never seen a leper. All the same, from what I’ve 
read, I imagine a leper might have been less ugly than what I was looking at. 
Ugly isn’t even strong enough to describe what I saw. Not just the swollen 
goiter bulging from each throat like an obscene Adam’s apple. Not just the 
twisted jaws and cheekbones or the massive lumps on their forehead. Or the 
distended lips and misshapen nostrils. Worse, their skin itselfseemed rotten, 
gray, and mushy. Like open festering sores. 

I nearly gagged. My throat contracted so I couldn’t breathe. Get control, I 
told myself. Whatever’s wrong with them, it’s not their fault. Don’t gape like a 
six-year-old who’s never seen someone malformed before. Obviously that’s 
why they didn’t want to look at me. Because they hated the disgusted 
reaction, the awful sickened stare. 

They faced the door to the service station now, and I certainly wasn’t about 
to walk in front of them again, so I repeated yet once more. “The mechanic. 
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As one, they each raised their right arm and pointed horribly twisted 
fingers toward the right, toward a gravel road that led out of town, parallel to 
the Interstate miles away. 

Well, fuck, I thought. ’'m sorry about what’s happened to you. I wish there 
was some way to help you, but right now I need help myself, and you two 
guys are rude. 

I stalked away, my head beginning to ache, my throat feeling raw. A quick 
glance at my watch showed seven o’clock. The sun, of course, was lower. If 1 
didn’t find a mechanic soon 

Across the street, on the corner, I saw a restaurant. Perhaps too kind a 
word. Greasy spoon would have been more accurate. The windows looked 
grimy. The posters for Pepsi and Schlitz looked ten years old. Bar-B-Que, a 
dingy neon sign said. Why not shorten it, I thought, to B.B.Q., which stands 
for botulism and bad gas? 

And why not stop with the jokes? You might be eating there tonight. 

That’s almost funny now. Eating, I mean. Dear God, I don’t know how 
ae I can stand this. 

. So I walked across the dusty street and opened the fly-covered creaky 
screen door, peering in at five customers. “Hey, anybody know where —?” 

The words caught in my throat. My mind reeled. Because the customers 
had already shifted, turning, with their backs to me—and these had humps 
and twisted spines and shoulders wrenched in directions nature had never 
intended. In shock, I hurriedly glanced at the waitress behind the corner, 
and she’d turned her back as well. The mirror, though. The goddamn 
mirror. Her face reflecting off it seemed the result of a hideous genetic 
experiment. She had no jaw. And only one eye. I stumbled back, letting the 
door swing shut with a creak and a bang, my mind still retaining the terrible 
impression of—it couldn’t be—two slits where there should have been a 
nose. 

Pll make this quick. Everywhere I went, growing ever more appr ehensive, 
I found monsters. The town was like a hundred horror movies squeezed 
together. Lon Chaney’s worst makeup inventions almost seemed normal by 
comparison. The island of Dr. Moreau would have been a resort for beauty- 
contest winners. 

Jesus. 

Eight o’clock. The eastern sky was turning gray. The western horizon was 
the red of blood. I wondered if I’'d gone insane. A town of monsters, no one 
speaking to me, everyone turning away, most pointing toward the gravel 
road that headed east out of town. 

Appalled, I scrambled to get into the Porsche, turned the key, and the rest 
hadn’t done the car any good. If anything, the engine roared and shuddered 
more extremely. Stomach scalding, I prayed. Though the Porsche shook and 
protested, it blessedly managed to move. 

A town, I thought. Maybe there’s another town a few miles along that 
gravel road. Maybe that’s why they pointed down there. 

I rattled and heaved and jolted out of town, switching on my emergency 
flashers, though I didn’t know why since I'd seen no traffic. All the same, 
with dusk coming on, it didn’t hurt to be careful. 

A quarter mile. Then half a mile. That’s as far as I got before the engine 
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failed completely. It’s probable only one cylinder was working by then. I’d 
hear a bang, then three silent beats, then another bang and three more silent 
beats. With every bang, the car crept forward a little. Then it finally wheezed 
and coasted to a stop. The motor pinged from the heat. A Porsche doesn’t 
have a radiator, but I swear I heard a hiss. 

And that was that, stuck in the middle of nowhere, a town of horrors 
behind me, an empty landscape ahead of me, and an Interstate God knew 
how far away. 

With dark coming on. 

On the prairie. 

I’ve said I was frightened. But then I got mad. At my luck and the guy in 
Lander who’d “fixed” my car, at me and my stupidity for leaving the 
highway, not to mention my failure to think ahead when I was back in town. 
I should have bought some soft drinks anyhow, some candy bars and potato 
chips or something — anything to stop from starving all night out here in the 
dark. A beer. Hell, considering the way I felt, a six-pack. Might as well get 
shit-faced. 

Angry, I stepped from the car. I leaned against a fender and lit a cigarette 
and cursed. Eight-thirty now. Dusk thickened. What was I going to do? 

I try to convince myself I was being logical. By nine, I'd made my choice. 
The town was only half'a mile away. Ten minutes’ walk at most. Ifthat stupid 
Bar-B-Que had stayed open, I could still get some beer and chips. At the 
moment, I didn’t care how revolting those people looked. I’'d be damned if I 
was going to spend the night out here with my stomach rumbling. That'd be 
one discomfort too many. 

So I walked, and when I reached the outskirts, night at last had fallen. The 
lights were on in the Bar-B-Que; at least my luck hadn’t failed entirely. Or so I 
thought, because they quickly went off as I came closer. Swell, I thought in 
disgust. 

The place stayed dark. 

But then the door creaked open. The waitress—a vague white shape — 
stepped out. She locked the door behind her. I almost asked if she’d mind 
waiting so I could buy some food. Naturally I asumed she hadn’t seen me. 
That’s why she surprised me when she turned. 

I blinked, astonished. In contrast with the way the town had treated me, 
she actually spoke. Her voice was frail and wispy, the words slurred, 
suggestive of a cleft palate or a hare lip. “I saw you,” she said. “Through the 
window. Coming back.” Maybe I imagined it, but her whispered cadence 
sounded musical. 

And this is important, too. Though we faced each other, the street had no 
lights, and the dark had thickened enough I couldn’t see her features. For the 
first time since I'd arrived in town, I felt as if I was having a normal 
conversation. It wasn’t hard to pretend, as long as I forced myself not to 
remember the horror of what she looked like. 

I managed a shrug, a laugh of despair. “My car broke down, I’m stuck out 
there.” Though I knew she couldn’t see my gesture, I pointed down the 
pitch-dark road. “I hoped you'd still be open so I could get something to eat.” 

She didn’t answer for a moment. Then abruptly she said, “I’m sorry. The 
owner closed a half hour ago. I stayed to clean up and get things ready for 
tomorrow. The grill’s cold.” 
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“But just some beer? Potato chips or something?” 

“Can’t. The cash register’s empty.” 

“But I don’t care about change. I’ll pay you more than the stuffis worth.” 

Again she didn’t answer for a moment. “Beer and potato chips?” 

“Please.” My hopes rose. “If you wouldn’t mind.” 

“While you spend the night in your car?” 

“Unless there’s a hotel.” 

“There isn’t. You need a decent meal, a proper place to sleep. Considering 
the trouble you’re in.” 

She paused. I remember the night was silent. Not even crickets sang. 

“T live alone,” she said, her cadence even more musical. “You can sleep on 
the sofa in the living room. I'll broil a steak for you.” 

“I couldn’t,” I said. The thought of seeing her face again filled me with 
panic. 

“T won’t turn the lights on. I won’t disgust you.” 

I lied. “It’s just that I don’t want to inconvenience you.” 

“No trouble.” She sounded emphatic. “I want to help. P’'ve always believed 
in charity.” 

She began to walk away. Paralyzed, I thought about it. For sure, the steak 
sounded good. And the sofa. A hell of a lot better than sleeping hunched in 
the car. 

But Jesus, the way she looked. 

And maybe my attitude was painfully familiar to her. How would I feel, I 
wondered, if I was deformed and people shunned me? Charity. Hadn’t she 
said she believed in charity? Well, maybe it was time I believed in it myself. I 
followed her, less motivated by the steak and the sofa than by my determina- 
tion to be kind. 

She lived three blocks away, on a street as dark as the one we’d left. The 
houses were still, no sounds, no sign of anyone. It was the strangest walk of 
my life. 

From what I could tell in the dark, she lived in an old two-story Victorian 
house. The porch floor squeaked as we crossed it to go inside. And, true to 
her word, she didn’t turn on the lights. 

“The living room’s through an arch to your left,” she said. “The sofa’s 
against the wall straight ahead. I'll fix the steak.” 

I thanked her and did what she said. The sofa was deep and soft. I hadn’t 
realized how tired I was till I leaned back. In the dark, I heard the sizzle of 
the steak from somewhere at the back of the house. I assume she turned the 
kitchen lights on to cook it, but I didn’t see even the edge of a glow. Then the 
fragrance of the beef drifted toward me. Echoing footsteps came near. 

“T should have asked how well done you like it. Most customers ask for 
medium rare.” Her wispy voice sounded like wind chimes. 

“Great.” I no longer cared if she was ugly. By then I was ravenous. 

In the dark, she cautiously set up a tray, brought the steak, bread and 
butter, A-1 sauce (she claimed), and a beer. Though awkward because | 
couldn’t see, I ate amazingly fast. I couldn’t get enough of it. Delicious 
couldn’t describe it. Mouth-watering. Taste-bud expanding. Incredible. 

I sopped up sauce and steak juice with my final remnant of bread, stuffed 
it in my mouth, washed it down with my final sip of beer, and sagged back, 
knowing I’d eaten the best meal of my life. 
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Throughout, she’d sat in a chair across the room and hadn’t spoken once. 

“That was wonderful,” I said. “I don’t know how to thank you.” 

“You already have.” 

I wasn’t sure what she meant. My belly felt reassuringly packed to the 
bursting point. 

“You haven’t asked,” she said. 

I frowned. “Asked what? I don’t understand.” 

“You do. You’re dying to ask. I know you are. They always are.” 

“They?” 

“Why the people here are horribly deformed?” 

I felt a chill. In truth, I had been tempted to ask. The town was so unusual, 
the people so strange, I could barely stifle my curiosity. She’d been so 
generous, though, I didn’t want to draw attention to her infir mity and be 
rude. At once, her reflection in the mirror at the Bar-B-Que popped up 
terribly in my mind. No chin. One eye. Flat slits where there should have 
been a nose. Oozing sores. 

I almost vomited. And not just from the memory. Something was happen- 
ingin my stomach. It churned and complained, growling, swelling larger, as 
if it were crammed with a million tiny darting hornets. 

“Sins,” she said. 

I squirmed, afraid. 

“Once, long ago,” she said, “in the middle ages, certain priests used to 
travel from village to village. Instead of hearing confessions, they performed 
a ceremony to cleanse the souls of the villager ‘s. Each member of the gr oup 
brought something to eat and set it on a table in front of the priest. At last, an 
enormous meal awaited him. He said the necessary words. All the sins of the 
village were transferred into the food.” 

I swallowed bile, unaccountably terrified. 

“And then he ate the meal. Their sins,” she said. “He stuffed himself with 
sins.” 

Her tone was so hateful I wanted to scream and run. 

“The villagers knew he’d damned himself to save their souls. For this, they 
gave him money. Of course, there were disbelievers who maintained the 
priest was nothing more than a cheat, a con man tricking the villagers into 
feeding him and giving him money. They were wrong.” 

I heard her stand. 

“Because the evidence was clear. The sins had their effect. The evil spread 
through the sin-eater’s body, festering, twisting, bulging to escape.’ 

I heard her doing something i in the corner. I tensed from the sound of 
scratching. 

“And not just priests ate sins,” she said. “Sometimes special women did it 
too. But the problem was, suppose the sin-eater wanted to be redeemed as 
well? How could a sin-eater get rid of the sins? Get rid of the ugliness. By 
passing the sins along, of course. By having them e aten by someone else.” 

“You're crazy,” I said. “I’m getting out of here.’ 

“No, not just yet.” 

I realized the scratching sound was a match being struck. A tiny flame 
appeared. My stomach soured in pulsing agony. 

“A town filled with sin-eaters,” she said. “Monsters shunned by the world. 
Bearable only to each other. Suffering out of charity for the millions of souls 
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who’ve been redeemed.” 

She lit a candle. The light grew larger in the room. I saw her face and 
gaped again, but this time for a different reason. She was beautiful. Stunning. 
Gorgeous. Her skin seemed to glow with sensuality. 

It also seemed to shimmer, to ripple, to— 

“No. My God,” I said. “You put something in my food.” 

“I told you.” 

“Not that foolishness.” I tried to stand, but my legs felt like plastic. My face 
seemed to expand, contract and twist. My vision became distorted as if I 
peered at funhouse mirrors. “LSD? Was that it? Mescaline? ?’'m hallucinat- 
ing.” Each word echoed more loudly, yet seemed to murmur from far away. 

I cringed as she approached, growing more beautiful with every step. 

“And it’s been so long,” she said. “I’ve been so ugly. So long since anyone 
wanted me.’ 

Reality cracked. The universe spun. She stripped off her uniform, showing 
her breasts, her. . - body was 

Despite the tor ture in my stomach, the insanity of my distorted senses, I 
wanted her. I suddenly needed her as desperately as anything I'd ever 
coveted. 

Passion was endless, powerful, frantic. Rolling, we bumped the tray, 
sending glass and plate, knife and fork and steak sauce crashing down. A 
lamp fell, shattering. My naked back slammed against the sharp edge of a 
table, making me groan. Not from pain. I screamed in ecstasy. 

And just before I came with an explosive burst, as if from the core of my 
soul, as if after foisting her sins upon me she needed something from me in 
return, I felt her drawing me close to her, down, ever down. 

She moaned and pleaded, “Eat me. Eat me.” 

I lost consciousness. The Nebraska state police claim they found me 
wandering naked down the middle of Interstate 80 at one o’clock, two days 
later. They saw I was horribly sunburned. I don’t know. I don’t remember. 
All I recall is waking up in the university hospital in Iowa City. 

In the psych ward, I found out. 

The doctors lie. They claim I’m not ugly. Then why have they locked me up 
and taken the mirrors away? Why do the nurses flinch when they come in 
with the guards to feed me? They think they’re so smart. Despite the thick 
wire screen across the window, at night I see my reflection. | don’t have a 
chin. There’s only one eye. In place of a nose, I’ve got two flat repulsive slits. 
I'm being punished. I understand that now. For all the evil in the world. 

I used to be a Catholic, but I don’t go to church anymore. When I was 
young, though, learning to go to confession, the nuns made me learn a 
speech to say to the priest in the booth. Bless me, Father, for I have sinned. 
My last confession was... And then Id tell him how long ago, and then 
I’'d confess, and then I’d finish by saying, !’m sorry for these and all my sins. 
I am, you know, I’m sorry. Except I didn’t commit them. The sins aren’t 
mine. I’m innocent. 

My wife and children come to visit. I refuse to let them see me. I can’t bear 
to see the sickened reaction in their eyes. 

How can a sin-eater get rid of the sins? That’s what she said to me. By 
passing the sins along, of course. By having them eaten by someone else? 

I’ve known for several weeks now what I had to do. It was simply a matter 
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of pretending to be calm, of waiting for my chance. I hope the guard wasn’t 
badly hurt. I tried not to hit him too hard. But his head made a terrible sound 
when I cracked it against the wall. 

I’ve been very clever. I’ve stolen three cars, and I’ve never kept one long 
enough for the state police to catch me. It’s taken me two days to return. 

That’s why the tree’s so important. It’s my landmark, you see. Remember 
the off-ramp had no sign. The tree’s all I had to give me direction. 

But ’m puzzled. Oh, I found the tree all right, its branches in the shape of 
the menorah candelabrum. And it’s so distinctive I can’t believe there’d be 
another like it. But I swear it had eight upright branches then, and it was 
bare. 

But now it’s got nine, with the added one slightly taller. 

And leaves have sprouted. 

Dear God, help me. Save me. 

I pressed the accelerator to the floor, racing down the two-lane blacktop. 
As before, the road stretched forever. Doubt made me frantic. I tried not to 
glance at the rear-view mirror. All the same, I weakened, and my ugliness 
made me wail. 

I saw the building in the distance, the glint of sunlight off the metal roof. I 
whimpered, rushing closer. And I found the town again. Exactly the same. 
The water tower. The cattle pen (but it’s full now). The service station, the 
Bar-B-Que. 

I don’t understand, though. Everyone’s normal. I see no goiters, no 
hunchbacks, no twisted limbs and festering sores. They stare as I drive past. I 
can’t stand to see their shock and disgust. 

. I’ve found her house. I’m in here waiting. 

In the hospital, the doctors said I was having delusions. They agreed my 
initial suspicion might have been correct—that some chemical in my food 
could have made me hallucinate, and now the effects of the drug persist, 
making me think I’m ugly, distorting my memory of the trip, even before I 
ate. I wish I could believe that. I even wish I could believe I’ve gone crazy. 
Anything would be better than the truth. 

But I know what it is. She did. She made me eat her sins. Well, dammit, Ill 
get even with her. I'll make her take them back. 

... Pve been writing this in her living room while I glance hurriedly out 
the window. In case something happens to me, so people will understand. It 
wasn’t my fault. 

But she’ll come home soon. Yes, she will. And then 

I hear acar door. On the street, someone’s stepping from a station wagon. 

Oh, sweet Christ, at last. But no, it’s not one person. 

Two. A man and a woman. 

And the woman isn’t ... 

They'll come in. They'll find me. 

I don’t care. I can’t bear this anymore. I have to pass the sins along. I 
have to 

Found a knife in the kitchen. See, I don’t know the words. I don’t know 
how to put my sins in the food. 

But I remember the last thing she said to me. I know how to do it. I have to 
use the knife and make them— 

Eat me. 
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